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 AppznvDa to the Corrections in "the Third 


Volume. 


Page 152. Line 12. For bad, read evil. | 
Page 18 i. At the end of Letter CXXXII, put the 
mark P. M2 — 40 

Page 192. Line 1, 2. For aſcent, read aſſent. | 
Page 216. Line 20. For ways, read rays. 
Page 244. Lins a1. For conſtellation, read configu- 


E RR ATA of this Fourth Volume. 

Page 21. Lim 15.  Dele the full lap L. ] inſert a 
comma I,] 8d e | 

Page 32. Line 24. Dele the colon [: ] inſert a comma [, 

Page 33. Line 22. Deli the words a reaſon. 

Page 38. Line 16. For inſtructions, read inſtruction. 

Page 41. Line 5. Betiuen the wards © were neceſſary, 
inſert even. 2 

Page 42. Line ult. immediately before the word “ prin- 
eiple, inſert the word abſtract. china" | 
Page 45. Line 1. For illuminations, read illumination. 

Page 47. In the inſcription of Letter CLII. read Go- 
BRYAS f CLEANDER. | 

Page 76. Line 10. Dele the word their, | 

Page 8 1. Line 13. Fer expectations, read expectation. 

Page 96. Line 22. For proceed, read proceeded. 

Page 125. Line 25. Dele the words and repreſented. 

Page 131. I ine 20. For their, read his. 

Page 139. Line ut, For falls, read ſinks. 

Page 154. Line it. Far, mediated, ad meditated. 

Page 176. Line. 18. For ſtate, read throne. 

Page 190. Line 4. For diſtinguiſhing, read diſtin- 
guiſhed. = 

Page I 924 Line 294, For bale, read bare. 

Page 196. Line g. Fr jealouſſy, read jealouſy. 

Page 208. Line 11, For theſe, read the. 

Page 225. Line 24. Fot is, read are. 

Page 237. Line 3. For eight, read ſeven. 

Page 238. Line 23. Bettvten the words roof the, i- 
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OR, 


The ae correſpondence of an agent 
of the king of Perfia, reſiding at Athens, 


during the Peloponneſian war. . 
FFC OT WILKINS KOGAN 
A.M. 3579. 4th year of the 88155 Ohm. | 

The ſeventh year of the Peloponnefian war. 
CCC 


LETTER CXIIIII. 


© Gonayas to CLEANDER, 


HE reception, which has hem given to thy 
nephew CHARICLEs at this court, will 
ſhow thee, with what weight thy recom» 
mendations are attended ; nor can our opi- 

nion of his diligence and fidelity be - expreſſed in a 

ſtronger manner, then by the commifies by penny 

with to deliver theſe diſpatches into thy hands. _ 
Thou canſt not be inſenſible, that, for — 
ſons of intereſt and prudence, Perſia has hitherto de- 
clined taking any part in the war, which for ſome years 
has, with greater or leſs fury, been carried on among 
the Grecian lates. Pleaſed, that the whole . at» 
Ver. IV, B tention 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 ATHENIAN LETTERS, 
tention of our enemies was diverted from taking ad- 


. vantage of our weakneſs, and their ftrength waſted by 


domeſtic diviſions, we looked on this interval of tran- 
quillity, this reſpite from unfortunate campaigns, as pro- 
videntially ſent to enable us to heal our loſs, and recover 
the advantages, which, under the firſt monarchs, ren- 
dered this empire formidable to the reſt of the world. 
But as it was never intended, that our repoſe ſhould de- 
generate into inactivity, or our influence on the affairs 
of foreign nations be entirely loft, a favourable oppor- 
tunity was expected to interpoſe with vigor and ſucceſs, 
and break through thoſe diſgraceful conditions, which 
the neceflity of the times had impoſed upon us. This 
juncture, we hope, is at laſt arrived. Sparta ſeems dif- 
poſed to embrace our friendſhip, and a& in concert 
with us; and ſince it is leſs againſt the intereſt of that 
Mate, to grant us the terms, which we expect in ex- 
change for our affiffance, than of any other, the king 
is inclined to think a Lacedzmonian alliance the moſt 
Eligible meaſure he can purſue, But it has been juſtly 
apprehended, that theſe favourable ſymptoms in the 
Spartan counſels may have an unwiſhed-for effect, of 
alarming the Athenians with the proſpect of Perſia's 
taking a ſhare in the war againſt them, and inducing 
chat republic to accept a dlladvantagevus peace, rather 
than hazard being oppreſſed by the united weight of ſo 
formidable a confederacy. It has been conſidered like- 
wiſe, that in the prefent fate of the war, which has 
drawn together almoſt the whole ſtrength of both par- 
ties at Pylus, ſome action may ſhortly enſue, confidera- 


Ve etioigh to tum the balance in fayor of one fe r 
che 


ATHENIAN LETTERS; 3 
the other, and bring on a precipitate accommodation; 
unleſs at the ſame time, that precautions are taken to 
ſecure Sparta beyond a poſſibility of retracting her en- 
gagements, the like care is uſed at Athens, to ſoment the 
violent humour of the party, who wiſh the continuance 
of the war. Theſe deſirable ends can no otherwiſe be 
attained, than on one hand by flattering the ambition 
of the Lacedzmonians with the hopes of attaining an 
unrivalled ſuperiority over the reſt of the Greeks; and 
on the other, by engaging ſome principal perſon in the 
government of Athens, to co-operate indirectly with 
us, through motives of private intereſt or miſtaken po- 
licy. I need not point out to you, that the uneaſy 
condition of CLzox's private fortune, his raſh and tur- 
bulent ſpirit averſe to quiet and ſettled times, and the 
ſtrong paſſion, which he has at heart, of ſacrificing every 
thing to preſerve his authority with the people, ate bit - 
cumftarices in his character, that concur to render him 
the fitteſt engine for us to work with. But you will 
think all other arguments needleſs, when I have men- 
tioned the overture he has already made, to begin a cot- 
reſpondence with this court. MIN 
Upon telling PYTHow the other day in a conference, 
that I very much ſuſpected the amicable intentions of 
his republic towards Perſia, becauſe they not only de- 
ferred retutning an anſwer to the juſt complaints of our 
merchants; but had ſince added inſults to injuries, by 
giving refuge to Zor rA vs, whom the king had declat- 
ed a fugitive and a traitor; he teplied, among other 
things, that though the people might entertain prejudices 
againſt us, ſome of the firſt men in the ſtate were 
B 2 ſtrongly 
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4 ATHENIAN LETTERS. 


Rrongly inclined to cultivate our friendſhip ; adding, to 
confirm what he ſaid, that he was commiſſioned by 


xxo to lay him at the king's feet, with the ſincereſt 


profeſſions of reſpect to his royal perſon, and deſire of 


meriting his favor. 2 
Upon theſe grounds, which I have opened to you 


at large, I have the king's direction to ſignify his plea- 


ſure to you, to take the moſt ſeaſonable and early op- 


portunity, after inſinuating yourſelf ſo far into CLE- 


ox's eſteem, as to induce him to repoſe a confidence 
in you, to preſent him with the incloſed letter from 
the king, wherein he expreſſes the opinion he has, both 
of his capacity and intention to do him ſervice, and de- 
fires, that he would give credit to what you ſhould 
communicate to him in purſuance of your inſtructions. 

When you have thus entered upon the ſubject, and 


diſcovered, by the reception it meets with from CLEO, 


how far you may venture to open yourſelf with freedom 
to him, you ſhall proceed to engage him to uſe his ut- 
moſt efforts in the aſſembly, to render fruitleſs any nego- 


tations, which may be ſet on foot ; flatter his ambition 


with the thoughts of reducing Lacedzmon, and fixing 
the balance of Greece, during his adminiſtration in the 
hands of Athens ; alarm his fears with the. deſigns of 


'  Nictas to promote an enquiry into his conduct, as ſoon 
as the war ſhall be concluded; and remind him of the 
views of Sparta to ruin one, whom they look upon as 
their greateſt enemy, by favouring the ſchemes of the 
oppoſite party. Nor can you well fail of ſucceeding, 


if you enforce theſe political reaſonings with the more 
weighty arguments tranſmitted to you by TERIBAZUS, 
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the ſilent operation of which has more than once deter- 
mined the fate of kingdoms. 

In ſhort, as the whole of this important buſineſs is 
entruſted to thy management, ſo the time and man- 
ner of introducing it, the ſubſequent advantages to be 
gained from it, and, above all, the method of conceal- 
ing it from the moſt diſcerning eyes, muſt be left en- 
tirely to thy diſcretion, who art able, not only from 
thy abilities, but thy experience in the affairs of Greece, 
to regulate thy conduct by lights on the ſpot, which it 
is not in our power to afford thee at this diſtance, 

As ſoon as thou canſt inform us of the iſſue, thou 
wilt diſpatch CHAR1CLEs hither again with the utmoſt 
expedition, If thou meeteſt with ſucceſs, thou wilt 
have the honor of performing the moſt advantageous 
ſervice to ARTAXERXEs, that has for ages been at- 
chieved by any miniſter of Perſia, And if an unlooked 
for misfortune ſhould diſappoint our expectations, and 
thy beſt endeavours, may ſome light bark convey my 
CLEANDER ſafe from the rage of the exaſperated A- 
thenians, to the friendly ſhores of Aſia, | 


ARTAXERXES the king to CLxoNn. 


have great reaſon to be ſatished with the aſ- 
ſurances, which Py THon communicated to 
us in your name, being perſuaded, as well of the ſin- 
cerity of your intentions, as the abilities you poſſeſs to 
conduct yourſelf in a manner, that may be agreeable 
to us. We deſire you to give entire credit to whatever 
CLEANDER the Epheſian, our ſervant, ſhall ſay to you. 
e and to be aſſured, that the radiant Mi- 
B 3 THRAS, 
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THRAS is not more regular in performing his annual 
courſe, than we are conſtant in extending our bounties 
to thoſe, who deſerve well at our hands. 


Given at our royal palace of Perſepolis, the laſt of 
the moon Adar, and 42d of our reign. of > 


LETTER CXLIV. 
Gopryas to CLEANDER. 


Shall not 8 to add any thing to the inſtructions, 

which have ſent you by the king's orders concern- 
ing CLRON. Both the reaſons of this meaſure, and 
the particular ſteps, which you are to take in the ma- 
nagement of it, are clearly and fully marked out. The 
Chief intent of my preſent letter, is to acquaint you, 
that LyGpamus of Cyprus, the captain of the vellel, 
Which carries over CHARICLEs, has it in charge to 
continue in the Pirzeus under pretence of trade, till 
he receive directions from you, as to his departure. 
He is not in the leaſt acquainted with the ſecret of 
your commiſſion; and you may ſecurely depend on his 
fidelity and diſcretion, as a man of honor, and his care 
and ſkill as a ſeaman. When you deliver him the token, 
by which he will know you to be the perſon I have 
mentioned to him, there will be no occaſion to open 
yourſelf any further than by telling him, you are em- 
ployed on a particular buſineſs for the king at Athens, 
and muſt defire he would keep his ſhip in readineſs.to 
fail at a minute's warning. If your negotiation meets 
with the deſired iſſue, purſue the contents of pou ny 
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ſtructions by rediſpatching CHARICLEs with the ad- 
vice of it. But if CLEON either refuſes the propoſals, 
or heſitates, about accepting them, a moment's longer 
ſtay in Athens will be unſafe. Embark therefore with 
the utmoſt ſpeed, for the firſt port you can arrive at 
in the Perſian dominions; and make uſe of the order I 
have ſent you for poſt horſes, to haſten your journey 
to the court, where, believe me, we have not ſa. 
ungrateful a ſenſe of your paſt ſervices, as to afford 
you a worle reception, after having failed of ſucceſs in 
ſo nice and dangerous a commiſſion. Be aſſured, on 
the contrary, that your friends will omit nothing in 
their power, that can contribute towards your obtain» 
ing a recompence proportionate te the hazards you 
have already undergone, and to the opinion they en- 
tertain of your extraordinary merit. 


I refer you to CHARICLEs, who has been a diligent 


obſerver of whatever has paſſed ſince his arrival amongſt 
us, for the ordinary occurrences of the court, He will 
not fail to give you an account of the queen-mother's 
death, and the ceremonial of her interment on the royal 
mount. It is generally imagined, that the miſconduct 
of her daughter, added to the unfortunate end of her 
grandſon Zoey Rus, affected her with ſo deep a con+ 
dern in the retirement, which of late years ſhe has en- 
joyed, as to ſhorten her days. Our monarch has not 
been deficient in exprefling the ſincerity of his concern 
for the loſs of one ſo dear to him; nor omitted any in- 

ſtance of a pious reſpect to her memory. | 
There are two or three other points, which hav- 
ing a more immediate relation to the duty of our re- 
B34 ſpective 
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ſpective employ ments, I ſhall not diſpenſe with myſelf 
from touching upon, in as few words as I can. 

When the news arrived, that ZoypyR Us was ſlain in 
his rebellious attack againſt Caunys, the king, out of re- 
gard to the ſervices of his illuſtrious father, and his 
relation to the royal blood, forbad any publick re- 
joicings to be made; but was ſo much incenſed at the 
behaviour of the Athenians, in permitting ZopyRUs 


to ſail out of their ports, that he ſent immediate orders 


to AMORGEs, to put to death all the priſoners, who 
were natives of that city. Two indeed were ſpared at 
the interceſſion of Py THoN, who repreſented, that 


they were deſcendants of Cimon, and that any reſpect 


ſhewn to the family and name of that great captain 
and worthy citizen, would be looked upon as an act of 
ſingular generoſity in the king, The poor governor of 
Caria has been very near falling a victim to the baſe 
artifices of one of our minifters, who wanted to ſup- 
plant him, and the malice of a favourite female ſlave, 
who can never forgive ſome words, which dropt from 
him in raillery, relating to her. A moſt terrible ca- 
bal was formed, and he was accuſed of nothing leſs than 
an actual correſpondence with ZopyRus. I obtained 
leave for him ta be heard in his own defence, before 
the council of ſeven; and though the objections to his 
conduct were plauſibly dreſſed up, he made it appear to 
the ſatisfaction of all diſintereſted judges, that had he 
not purſued the meaſures, which he did, the whole 
province of Caria had broken out into an open revolt. 

I diſcovered, that the vileſt practices had been uſed to 
extort confeflions to his prejudice from ſeveral of the 
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priſoners, particularly, a deſpicable eunuch, who ſerved 
ZoPYRUSs as a ſecretary. But as opening a ſcene of 
iniquity may, in ſome caſes, introduce more diſorders, 
than it can tend to reform, I adviſed AmMorG6ss, after 
obtaining an honourable juſtification of himſelf, to puſh 
the matter no farther. 

It is not neceſſary for me to enlarge upon the tragi- - 
cal accident, which has lately befallen ſome of our 
young ſatraps at the court of SiTALCEs, ſince your 
nephew is well informed of the particulars. The affair 
makes a great noiſe, and is much to be lamented ; two 
of the ſons of ArBER1Us, general of the horſe, and 
ResACEs, fatrap of Aſſyria, are amongſt the ſlain ; 
and indeed not undeſervedly, for, according to the beſt 
accounts, the diſorder took it's riſe from their licentious 
and extravagant behaviour, though the reſentment of 
the Thracian lords was carried to an unwarrantable 
excels. What happened in that country, during the 
reign of * DaR1vs, on an occaſion pretty nearly re- 
ſembling this, might have taught our young ſatraps 
more diſcretion ; for the jealouſy of that barbarous and 
ſuſpicious people is not to be trifled with. 

ARTAXERXES, beſides ſoliciting the puniſhment of 
the aſſaſſins at the court of Thrace, has publiſhed an 
edi& prohibiting any of his ſubjects (except merchants 
and artificers) from going out of his dominions, with- 
out a licence from the council of ſeven, under the 
ſevereſt penalties; and has likewiſe diſpatched inſtruc- 
tions ſealed with the imperial ſignet, to the governors 


* Vide Herad. lib. v. cap. 18. &c. | 
of 
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of the provinces, and our agents in foreign countries, 
which injoin them to take particular notice of ſuch, 
as preſume to diſobey this irrevocable mandate. I have 
encloſed copies of both for your peruſal, and ſhall con- 
clude, by recommending it to your good genius, to 
infpire you with a double portion of boldneſs, addreſs, 
and vigilance in your undertaking. 4 


LETTER CXLYV. 


 Cratieevs. to CLEANDER, 


Received lately a diſpatch from the chief ſcribe, in 
which he informed me, that he had tranſmitted to 
you ſome particular inſtruttions of great importance in 
regard to your conduct at Athens z and that if I could 
afford you any light into the affairs now carrying on, 
it might tend very much to advance the king's ſervice, 
You will do me the juſtice to believe, that I want 
no orders from Suſa, to renew a correſpondence fo pro- 
fitable to myſelf, whenever it can be done with ſafety 
to us both; and that I waited for nothing but a ſure 
and ſpeedy conveyance, to give you the beſt intelli- 
gence in my power of the preſent diſpoſitions of this 

republic. | 
How ſincerely they are diſpoſed to accommodate mat- 
ters, will appear from the inſtructions given to Aci, 
PySsANDER, and CHYLON, their embaſſadors, the ſub- 
Hance of which I ſhall proceed to lay before you. 
They are in the firſt place ordered to repreſent to the 
Athenian aſſembly the earneſt deſires of this ſtate to 
put 
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put an end to the expenſive war, which has ſo long 

raged over Greece, to the diſſolving the general union, 

and the great weakening and impoveriſhing each parti- 

cular commonwealth. They are to mention the action 
of Pylus, as what chiefly induced them to apply firſt 
for peace; which ought not to render the Athenians leſo 
inclined to treat, becauſe experience will teach them, 
that ſucceſs is. uſually followed with a reverſe of fortune 
and the more moderation they ſhew in proſperity, the 
greater will be the regard and eſteem conceived for 
them by the reſt of Greece. 

They are next inſtructed to deſire, that commiſſio - 
ners may be appointed to confer with them upon the 
particular conditions of a peace. They are to propoſe, 
on their ſide, a releaſement of the Spartans blocked up 
in Sphacteria; a reciprocal exchange of the towns and 
priſoners. taken during the war; and, if it is inſiſted 
upon, a ſum of money for the redelivery of Pylus into- 
the hands of it's old maſters, 

The embaſſadors are further enjoined, not to break 
off the conferences, though the demands of the Athe- 
nian commiſſaries ſhould differ from theirs; but to ſend 
an account to Sparta, and expect freſh orders, How 
far theſe propoſals will prove acceptable at Athens, thou 
art the beſt judge, from thy knowledge of the cha- 
raters. of the ruling men, and the temper of the peo- 
ple; but that they will not coincide with the ſchemes 
of our court, I am extremely perſuaded, | 
| This ſtate expects daily to hear from the embaſſadors, 

whom. they ſent to Perſia. I believe they will ſtay 
till they ſee the event of this Athenian treaty, before 
they ſend them freſh inſtructions. It 
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It is difficult for any one, who is not an eye - wit 
neſs, to form an idea of the anxiety and conſternation, 
which prevails over the whole city, on account of the 
danger, that threatened the Spartans in Sphacteria. 
They call the loſs, which the republic is like to ſuſtain, 
in caſe the Athenians make a deſcent into the iſland, 
the greateſt blow, they ſhall have received ſince the 
memorable action at Thermopylz ; for it is not doubt- 
ed, but theſe men will imitate LE ON DAS, by falling 
with their arms in their hands. 

There is ſomething rough, I confeſs, but at the ſame 
time wonderfully noble in the martial policy of this 
people, which teaches them rather to fink under miſ- 
fortunes, after a vigorous ſtruggle for ſucceſs, than pur- 
chaſe ſafety, where the conſequences might tend to de- 
preſs the ſpirits of their countrymen, and leſſen the 
opinion, which their enemies have juſtly entertained of 
their valour. | P, 


Er rel. 
CLEAN DER to GokRYAs. 


Received thy diſpatches, with the thirty talents, 
which were ſent me by the treaſurer, and have ex- 


ecuted thy commands with fidelity. The ſword conti- 


nues drawn, nor ſhall be ſheathed but in the boſom of 
this city. 
In expeRation of what might happen, I have, un- 


known to my patron PnIIEMOx, taken much pains to 


recommend myſelf to the company and acquaintance of 
Cx. 
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CL.eON. I have viſited him at his on houſe; held 
ſeveral private conferences with him, preſented his wife 
with ſome Ionian ſilks; in a word, by doing offices of 
courteſy to himſelf and his family, have gained his en- 
tire confidence, and made my way, at length, to his 
ſentiments in politics. I have already acquainted thee 
with the ſucceſs of the Athenians at Pylus, and with 
the intentions of the Spartans to ſend deputies hither in 
order to demand peace. Theſe deputies are on the 
point of arriving. And now liſten to the ſequel, noble 
GoBrYaAsz for as ſoon as I received information of 
their meſſage, I waited on CL RON, and ſounded him, 


as far as I properly might, upon the ſubject. I told 


him, “ I could not help joining in that joy, which 
every man, who wiſhed well to Athens, ſeemed fond 
of expreſſing on the late ſucceſs at Pylus; and that I 
came to congratulate him, as one, who, being at the 
head of affairs, contributed the moſt of any perſon in 
the ſtate,” by the wiſdom of his counſels, to ſecure it's 
general felieity, and who might be conſidered as the re- 
mote cauſe of that particular advantage.” How firm- 
ly, continued il, muſt the city be attached to your 
intereſts, ' when it reflects, that your abilities have re- 
trieved the uſual good fortune of the Athenians, have 
made amends for the diſhonourable meaſures of the ti- 
morous, the tardy PER 1CLEs';' and have opened a very 
fair proſpe& of conqueſt. and glory to thoſe, ho be- 
fore, diſpirited with all ĩimaginable circumſtances of di- 
ſtreſs, thought of nothing but defeat and ignominy !” 
When I had ſaid; this, the vanity of CLR ON began to 
r and a ſecret 66 the praiſes I had 


given 
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given him. roſe into is countenance. He anſwered, 
„ that he could claim very little in this affair, but 
the grace of vigotous reſolutions, To theſe indeed 
he had always profeſſed himfelf a warm friend, and 
would invariably continue 10.” < You cannot, returned 
1, act in a way more becoming your own character, or 
the honor of your country. Excellent CLEON] you 
dave truly thought, that to behave with courage is the 
Heſt policy, Behold, what a ſudden change is wrought 
in the face of your affairs, by the operations of one ac- 
tive campaign! The pride of Sparta is humbled ; the 
Peloponneſians ſue for peace.” . Ves, replied he, with 
they know it is in the power of the commonwealth to 
purſue it's good fortune, and eſfectually reduee the 
haughty and aſpiring Lacedemon to a level with the 
meaneſt republic of Greece.“ Moſt certainly, ſaid 
4. You, who ſee further into the coutſe of events than 
other men, know, that, inſtead of cloſing in with the 
advice of PERICLEs's faction, who proceed on the low 
and ſhort-fighted maxims of his politics, it would be 
right for Athens to bring down the Spattans in ſuch a 
manner, as that they ſhall never be able to recover 
thetnſelves, or thwart the future deſigns of Athens for 
it's own credit, and the welfare of it's allies,” Curzon 
ſeemed to applaud what I threw out, and added, that, 
for his on part, he had always cautioned his citizens 
againſt treating with the Lacediemonians on an equal 
footing, ſince they were difficult to be pleaſed, fond of 
delays, and expeRed to make conditions for themſelves. I 
ſhouldnot wonder, ſaid he, if ſome q 
* | 3 tes 
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debates of the aſſembly, as a matter to be confidered, 
whether it would not be highly for our intereſt, to 
cloſe the war at this juncture in the midft of the Athe- 
nian proſperity, What if that old formal prig Dro- 
DOT Us, the orator, or the young coxcomb, ALcriBr- 
ADEs, ſhould favour thoſe Peloponnefian deputies; and, 
in imitation of their maſter PRRICIL ES, put us off with 
a good ſpeech, or a ſimile, inſtead of reaſon? Will not 
they repreſent to'us the ravages we have already ſuffered, 
and the danger of a new incurſion inte Attica? Wil 
not they talk to us of the itiſtability of fortune ; and 
tell us, that we ought not to exaſpetate the Peloponne- 
ſans too far, and drive them on to victory through de- 
ſpair? I warrant you, they will produce their commen- 
place topics, and perhaps quote to us the anſwer of 
Turwisrocrks, who, when the Greeks had a de- 
ſign of deſtroying Xxxxxos bridge over the Hefefpont, 
ſaid, “ that ſo far from breaking down what he had 
made there, they had better lay him à rew one than 
detain him with them.“ Such things as theſe ate apt 
to make an impreſſſon on the multitude. * No, re- 
plied I, this ſophiſtry can never do againſt the power 
of your eloquence.” ' And yet (interpoſed he with the 
uſual unſteadineſs of an obſtinate man, when not con · 
trolled or contradicted in any thing he aſſerts to be 
true) there appears to be ſome weight in theſe arguments 
fitice in time of peace we may have an opportunity df 
ſurely eſtabliſhing our dominion over the reſt cf 
Greece. On obſerving, that hints of this kind came 
from him, I endeavoured to 'totifirm him in the other 
way of thinking, by repreſenting, that the Athenians 

| were 
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were more likely to adhere to the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion in war than in peace, when they would have lei- 
| ſure to turn their thoughts homewards, and examine 
into the ſtate of their finances, the management of their 
fleet, the government of the iſlands, the fidelity of their 
officers, and be ſanguin to reform what they call a- 
buſes, or, (which. is generally the conſequence of ſuch 
precipitate enquiries) to introduce new ones in attempt- 
ing to amend the old.” ** Nay, anſwered he, with 
great warmth, (reſuming his firſt reflections on the 
pride of the Spartans, and the conduct of the Pelopon- 
neſians,) for my own part, rather than ſubmit to the 
terms, which the Peloponneſians would offer us, if they 
were ſucceſsful, I would call in the king of Perſia to 
our affiftance. And in ſaying that, continued he, I ſay 
nothing, which ought to ſhock the ears of a Grecian ; 
for ſuch; are the perſonal good qualities of ARTAx- 
ERXEs, ſuch his juſtice and moderation, ſuch the pru- - 
dence of his counſels, that I am perſuaded the intereſt 
of Greece could not be conſulted better.” * 
To detain thee no longer with a circumſtantial tory, 
I required him to interchange pledges of ſecrecy ; (and! 
own, GoBRYAs, I trembled, when I did ſo;) he pro- 
miſed accordingly to preſerve his faith with me inviolate, 
I opened to him my credentials from Suſa, expreſſed to 
him in the handſomeſt manner the affection of the king 
for him, and acquainted him with the large preſent I was 
commanded to make him, on condition, that he would 
_ uſe his utmoſt efforts to prevent the Athenians from mak- 
ing peace with Lacedzmon ; a meaſure advantageous 
£9 Athens, as it would break the power of the Pelo- 
| | \ ponneſus, 
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ponneſus, and deſirable to Perſia, as it would be an ama 
ple revenge, for the ſeveral indignities offered by that 
petulant republic to our mighty monarch. CLzon 
conſented, and appointed to meet me, in order to re- 
ceive the money, in the grove of olives under the walls 
of the citadel at midhight. When the conference was 
over, I went home, and at the ſilent hour I have men- 
tioned, conveyed the talents to the place agreed on, 
where, after waiting a few minutes, I diſcerned CLzoN 
at a little diſtance, by the pale light of the moon, ad- 
vaneing towards me in diſguiſe, When we met, we 
adminiftred to each other a ſolemn oath of fidelity. I 
told him, that my life was in his power, gave him the 
money , and immediately left the traitor with con- 
tempt, though not without ſome pleaſure, when I re- 


Though none of the hiſtorians mention this material 
circumſtance of CL ROMs taking a bribe from the Perſian 
court to prolong the war, there is a remarkable paſſage in 
a comedy of Az1sToPHANEs, called the Peace, (ated about 
five years after the negotiation between CI o and our 
Epheſian is ſuppoſed to have happened,) which in all proba- 
bility alludes to ſome ſuch ſtory, At leaſt it appears from 
thence, that it was a pretty general notion amongſt the A- 
thenians, that the influence of foreign gold was the true 
cauſe, which prevented the concluſion of a treaty with Sparta, 
at a juncture, when very honourable terms might have been 
obtained, I ſhall ſubmit the whole paſſage to the judgment 
of the learned reader. The poet introduces Mexcuxr giv- 
ing an account to Tx Tus & yine dreſſer, and a Chorus 
of Athenian ruſtics, of the ſecret ſprings of thoſe commotions, 


which had ſet Greece in a flame. 
Vor. IV. C . Oi 
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flected on the ſucceſs of my commiſſion, I returned to 
my houſe, but was ſo haunted by the apprehenſions of 
my own mind, as not to lye down on my couch that 
evening with tranquillity ; nor can I remain longer in 
Athens, without perpetual alarms of a diſcovery. | 
_ Generous GoBRy 4s, forgive the anxiety of thy ſlave; 
indulge him in diſcloſing it to thee as his friend, not as 
a member of the ſupreme council, Suffer him to wiſh, 
however expedient this meaſure might be, either that 
- himſelf had not been the artful inſtrument in perform- 
ing it, or that it had been unneceſſary for the affairs of 
Perſia, to adviſe it. Henceforward I renounce all 
enjoyment or ſatisfaction in this city. I walk not in 
the ſtreets about common buſineſs, without looking be- 
hind me every ſtep I take; nor do I frequent public 
places with the ſame freedom, as I uſed. When I view 
the countenance of PHiLEMON, it affects me with 
ſhame; and that of CI xox ſtrikes me with horror and 
averſion. Let me be recalled from ſo dangerous a ſitu- 
ation, where it is at the mercy of him, who has be- 
trayed the intereſts of his country for the Median gold, 
to aſſaſſigate, or ſpare the man, who ſeduced him. I 
beſeech thee to ſolicit the king on my behalf; repreſent 
to him, that the deſign of my negotiation is completed 
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in prolonging the war. In the mean time permit me 
to implore the gracious ORoMAsDEs, that no pillar of 
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infamy may be erected to my memory in Athens; that 
the hiſtories of Greece may not tranſmit the character 
of CLEANDER, as a fecond ARTHMI1vs, in the ſame 
page with CLEoN to poſterity ; or that my name may 
never be dragged from it's chaſte and ſpotleſs obſcurity 
into a known and hated ignominy. 
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FT ER having frequently written to thee on ſub- 
jects of a chearful or literary nature, and ſpecu- 
lated on points, which concern either the philoſophy of 
the Greeks, or the legiſlator of the Magi, I fit down 
in adiſconſolate condition, to relate the anguiſh of my 
own heart, and to implore the ſuccours of thy divine 
inſtruction for CLEANDER the deſponding. Wilt thou 
not blame me, O thou fountain of the pureſt truth, C : 
for tranſgreſſing the law, in not conſulting thee in an | | 
affair of a dubious nature, before I determined in what 1 
manner I ſhould act? I pray thee to inform me, if the 
book does not allow it in caſes of neceſſity; or to en- 
join me ſome penance, which may cancel this enormity, = 
Conſider only the deſign of my employment, whether 11 
every command from the court of Perſia, enjoining me 
to perform a difficult and ſecret task for the intereſt 
of my country, is not to be immediately executed ? 
And what though ſuch commands may now and then 
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be inconſiſtent with the letter of the Zendevift ; yet I 
truſt they are not with the ſpirit of that volume; and 


a blind obedience to them will meet with pardon from 


our holy prophet. Suppoſe then, it were given me in 
charge, to advance the glory of my prince, as far as 
lay in my power, on the ruin of a deſerving people, 
who are ſo far from having done him an injury, that 
they have received many injuries from him or his an- 
ceſtors. Suppoſe, in conſequence of this charge, I am 
conſtrained to practiſe every art of fraud, flattery, cru- 
elty, and falſe friendſhip; to make myſelf a flave to 
the paſſions of ſome, to tempt and gratify their cove- 
touſneſs, to add fuel to their prodigality ; ought I to be 
drawn by any conſideration into theſe inordinate vices, 
with a view only to indulge the ambition, or to ag- 
grandize the dominions of that prince? Suppoſe too, 
that I have not only pryed into the policy and behaviour 
of the people, I am ordered to reſide with, but have been 
an actor as well as a ſpectator in the game, and by un- 
due methods, have contrived to perpetuate the miſerie: 
and deſolation of a civil war. 

I know not, whether the written doctrines of Ze r- 
DUST can be urged, to vindicate my conduct; but me- 
thinks it is not to be reconciled with the unwritten law 
of univerſal benevolence, which has been wrought by 
the finger of providence into our very make and con- 
ſtitution. We are told by that law, that every private 
inclination ſhould give way to the love of our country; 
and a partial attachment to our country ſhould yield to 
a diſintereſted regard for mankind, This is the per- 
fection of our nature: and ſurely the written com- 

| mands, 
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mands of the Deity muſt agree with the unwritten, 
unleſs you would contend, that one revelation has an- 
nulled the precepts of another, X 
I mean not, venerable SMERDIs, to perplex 
thee with my doubts, but to receive illuminations 
on theſe important queſtions from thy ſublime genius. 
Forgive the diſtraction and the infirmity of a broken 
mind. In theſe circumſtances, the expiatory feaſt of 
Chupa gives me no relief, Let me beſeech thee 
to recite conſtantly in thy morning and evening wor- 
ſhip, the prayer of confeſſion, the ſacred Pitüpht, be- 
cauſe of the tranſgreſſions of thy friend; and, while thou 
art humanely employed in acts of ſanity and devotion, 
to procure me a paſsport over that bridge, which every 
mortal muſt arrive at., I will make a fire-temple of my 
own heart, in which I will offer up the living flame of 
repentance to the great OR 0MAsDEs, Thus may I 
be at laſt perſuaded to entertain ſome hopes, that the 
angels will not turn me naked into a ſtate of horror af- 
ter death, but that the five ſiſters ſhall weave for me, 
in common with all true believers, an everlaſting man- 
tle, | C. 
LETTER CXLVII. 

CLEANDER to GoBxyas. From Athens. 

Intended, noble ſcribe, according to thy orders, to 
have ſent away CHARICLEs immediately, with a 
relation of the conferences between CLE oN and myſelf; 
but, on better conſideration, I thought it more adviſe- 


able to put off his departure for ſome days, till a judg- 
C3 ment 
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ment might be formed, as well of the iſſue of the ne. 
gotiations, as of CLE oN's abilities and ſincerity in per- 
forming his engagements, I can now venture to af- 
firm with certainty, that the inſtructions lately received 
are fully carried into execution, and that the Perſian 
court will have as clear and comprehenſive a view of 
the ſtate of affairs in this country, as it is in my power 
to give them; and muſt humbly offer my opinion, 
that in the criſis, to which things are arrived, it is high 
time for them to take a final reſolution, in regard to the 
party,with which they may think it their intereſt tocloſe, 

When the Lacedzmonian embaſſadors arrived in town, 
they preſented their credentials to the Prytanes, and de- 
ſired an audience of the people, to whom they would 
explain the reaſons of their coming. An aſſembly was 
accordingly appointed within two days after. This in- 
tervening time they ſpent in viſiting their friends, and 
conferring with them on the forms of making their 
overtures of peace, and the means of rendering them 
effectual, not only by the force of arguments, but 
(what is moſt material in popular governments) the 
weight of numbers. Whilſt the embaſſadors were 
forming their cabals, and feeling the pulſes of the peo- 
ple, the oppoſite party, with as much zeal and more 
clamor, held hourly conſultations, ſtirring up and a- 
larming the minds of ſuch, as deſired the continuance 
of the war, and exclaiming againſt the craft of the 
Lacedæ monians, who were now endeavouring to de- 
ceive enemies, whom they could not conquer, by ſend- 
ing thoſe, who, under pretence of being miniſters of 
peace, ſhould corrupt bad men by bribes, and amuſe 
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the honeſt, though credulous citizens, with fallacious, 
general, and trifling conditions. During this interval, 
I- reminded CLE ON, that he never would have ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of recommending himſelf to 
the king, and conſulting at the ſame time his own in- 
tereſt, as by ſtopping theſe negotiations in the firſt in- 
ſtance, He aſſured me, that he ſpared no induſtry in 
oppoſing them, adding, in his bold manner of ſpeaking, 
that he would himſelf go to Suſa, and offer his head to 
ARTAXERXES, if things did not go well. | 
On the tenth of this month Hecatombeon, the embaſſa- 
dors were introduced into the aſſembly ; and PIs Ax DER, 
the firſt in commiſſion, made a ſpeech to the people, in 
which, without departing from the dignity of his country» 
men, or making any ſubmiſſions of ſuch a nature,as would 
raiſe the arrogance of the Athenians, he told them truly 
and frankly ; © that the deſire of ſaving the Spartans in 
Sphacteria was the motive, that induced his ſtate to 
treat; and that, provided the garriſon there might be 
permitted to return home, the Lacedæmonians and their 
allies were ready to conclude a peace, on ſafe, ho- 
nourable, and advantageous terms for all parties. He 
concluded, by warning the people againſt preſuming 
too far on their good fortune; told them, it would be 
in their power, by eſtabliſhing a firm union among the 
Greeks, to give the law to other nations; and that 
himſelf and his collegues would think it the greateſt 
happineſs, that could befal them, if it ſhould lye in their 
power to contribute any thing towards ſo uſeful an end 
When this harangue was ended, the embaſſadors were 
directed to withdraw; and the debate began on the 
C4 queſtion, 


72 
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queſtion, whether the propoſals of the embaſſadors were 


ſufficient ground to treat upon. PHiLEMON was the 
firſt, who ſpoke to-it; he ſet out, agreeably to his uſual 
piety, by telling his countrymen, © that they ought 
to thank the Gods for the ſubject and occaſion of this 
day's debate; that after the havock made among them 


© by the plague, which they had ſcarcely recovered, and 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the field, he could not 
help looking upon it as a ſingular inſtance of the di- 
vine protection, that an enemy, who had been ſometimes 
ſuperior, always equal to them in point of ſtrength and 
authority in Greece, ſhould come to ask a peace at their 
own doors, How far that meaſure was a wiſe and ne- 
ceſſary one, he might ſafely leave to the judgment of 
thoſe, who wiſhed well to, and underſtood the true in- 
tereſt of Athens. He would only fay, that if increaſ- 
ing the annual expence, money taken up at large intereſt, 
decay of commerce, ruin of their eſtates by the neg- 
leR of agriculture, and other diſadvantages, which the 
continuance of the war brought upon them, could re- 
commend peace to any ſtate; it was moſt deſirable to 
them, With regard to the preliminary, which the em- 


baſſadors inſiſted on, he thought it not unreaſonable ; 


and as it would tend to reſtore a mutual confidence, 
and be a pledge of their forwardneſs to heal the di- 
ſtractions of Greece, he was heartily for it. 
| When Nic1as aroſe, beſides enlarging on the topics, 
which PHILEMON had touched, he ſaid, he thought 
there could be no ſtronger argument in favour of treating? 
than that many of thoſe, who, like himſelf, had been 
bred to arms, and whoſe intereft, conſequently, might 
bo + 
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be thought to lye in keeping the ſtate engaged in war, 
were yet for putting an end to it, With regard to re- 
leaſing the Spartans in Sphacteria, he did not think it 
was giving the enemy any advantage, becauſe, as he was 
juſt come from the army, he could aſſure them, that 
they would loſe more men, by making a deſcent upon 
the iſland, than the conqueſt of it was worth ; for the 
garriſon had ſtrongly fortified themſelves in it, and 
would ſell their lives very dear. That continuing the 
blockade much longer muſt be impracticable; the coaſt 
would not furniſh proviſions for the fleet ; and in caſe, 
the weather proved ſtormy, as the ſeaſon grew more 
advanced, their guard ſhips would not be able to keep 
their ſtations: and though it might be objected, that 
the Lacedzmonians themſelves muſt be firſt ſtarved 
out, he was of opinion, that ſeveral methods might be 
found out to ſupply them ; barks with proviſions from 
the continent might be run aſhore on the iſland during 
the night, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Athe- 
nian commanders ; and thoſe, who were acquainted with 
the Lacedzmonians, knew, that their ſoldiers could live 
harder than the troops of any other nation in theworld.” 

EPIGENESs, one of CLEON's orators, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf much on the oppoſite fide; he argued, 
* that he thought this whole buſineſs a piece of policy 
in the Lacedzmonians, to get their men again. When 
once, ſaid he, Athenians, you have complied with the 


[ propoſals of the embaſſadors, you may depend upon it, 


it will be no difficult matter to find out a pretence, 
however flight, to break off the negotiation, Had they 
an intention of proceeding ſincerely, Pis ax DER, in his 
ſpeech 
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ſpeech to you, ſhould have opened ſomething further of 
the conditions, which his ſtate propoſed to treat upon. 
Then you might have judged, whether you ought to 
have given up the fair proſpe& you have of ſucceſs by 
your arms, to. the hopes of concluding a ſecure and 
laſting peace.” When CLEoN found, that this reaſon- 
ing made no ſmall impreſſion upon the aſſembly, he 
roſe himſelf ; and, after a long and virulent abuſe on 
the conduct of Sparta towards Athens for the courſe 
of many years, more particularly, by refuſing to liſten 
to any terms of accommodation, during the vio- 
lence of the plague in the ſecond year of the war, 
he added, ** that the Athenians had now an opportunity 
of returning the ill uſage they had received from them: 
that though, in his own opinion, he could not help be- 
ing againſt throwing away all the expences of a tedious 
War, by concluding a peace at the very juncture, that 
they were going to reap the fruits of them; he would, 
notwithſtanding, fo far comply with the deſires of ma- 
ny wel-intentioned citizens, as to give his own vote for 
a treaty, provided it was begun on ſafe grounds. That 
he could not help entertaining the ſame ſuſpicion of the 
_ overture, with his worthy friend ErICENESV ; and 
therefore moved, © that before any negotiation was ſet 
on foot with the Lacedzmonians, the garriſon of Sphac- 
teria ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war in- 
to the hands-of the Athenian generals, and be kept at 
Athens, till the Lacedæmonians had reſtored Niſza, 
Pegæ, and Treozen, (all places which the Athenians 
had abandoned by the laſt treaty ;) and on this founda- 
tion, a firm and lafting peace might- be concluded.” 
This 
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This queſtion, after a long and warm debate, was car- 
ried in preference to the other; and then the embaſla» 
dors were called in, and acquainted with the reſolution 
of the aſſembly. They deſired time to conſider of it, 
till the next morning, when they delivered in an an- 
ſwer to this effect; that, in purſuance of their inftruc- 
tions, they were obliged to inſiſt on the preliminary of 
reſtoring an entire freedom to the Lacedzmonians in 
Sphacteria; but they were ſo confident, that the pro- 
poſals, which they had to offer, were ſuch, as would ap- 
pear juſt and honourable to the Athenians themſelves, 
that they deſired commiſſioners might be appointed to 
confer with them, and hear what they had to ſay. CIE · 
od appeared more violent than ever againſt treating 
upon this reply of the embaſſadors; he told the people, 
& it was plain, what their enemies aimed at; they were 
conſcious, their propoſals would not bear the examina- 
tion of the aſſembly ; and, therefore choſe to treat with 
particular perſons, whom they might gain an influence 
over, flattering themſelves with hopes, that the people 
would be induced to ratify what thoſe commiſſioners 
ſhould conclude among themſelves.” 

Nic1as, in ſupporting the embaſſador's requeſt, a- 
gain inſiſted on the difficulties of taking Sphacteria; 
upon which CLE on roſe with great paſſion, and ſaid, 
© every body knew, raſhneſs was not the fault of that 
general ; and perhaps too much confidence might ſeem 
his: however, he knew ſo much of the ſtate of the 
iſland, and the ſtrength of their own army, that he 
would undertake, if they would give him the command, 
on forfeit of his life and reputation, to bring the La- 

cedzmonian 
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cedæmonian garriſon back with him to Athens in twen- 
ty days.” This offer occaſioned great clamors in the 
aſſembly, and every body ſeemed amazed at fo confi- 
dent an aſſertion from one, who had never been much 
converſant in military affairs. During the diſturbance 
NiciAs got up, and voluntarily offered to reſign his 
general-ſhip, if CL EON would undertake the exploit. 
The other, who began to think, that in the heat of 
his diſcourſe he had gone a little too far, ſeemed now 
willing to decline it, and made ſome faint attempts to- 
wards excuſing the peremptorineſs and extravagance of 
his project; but the people ſtill inſiſted, that Nicias 
ſhould reſign his office to him, and he ſhould immedi- 


ately ſail to Pylus, and make his words good. The 


motion for commiſſioners was rejected with diſdain; 
and the Lacedæmonian embaſſadors ſeeing nothing was 
to be obtained from a people intoxicated with the 
ſlighteſt ſucceſs, ſet out ſoon after on their return to 
Sparta. | 

Thus, noble ſcribe, are the king's views fully an- 
ſwered by a renewal of the war, with ſuch exaſperating 
circumſtances on the part of Athens, as muſt, in the 
end, throw Sparta into the arms of Perſia, For beſides 
the abrupt manner, in which the aſſembly ſtopt the 
firſt overtures of a treaty, I am informed, that directions 
are diſpatched by the ſenate to the Athenian com- 


manders, not to reſtore the Lacedæmonian ſhips in 


their poſſeſſion, as it was ſtipulated ſhould be done» 


when the truce expired, upon pretence, that the Lace- 


dzmonians have in ſome articles infringed it. *Tis 
certain, this is a contrivance of CLE ox, to render the 
two 
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two ſtates more irreconcilable, That worthy patriot 
has ſince been elected in form to the office of general 
in the room of Nicras, who is much blamed by his 
friends for his haſty and imprudent reſignation, CLeoN 
fails in a few days, to join the fleet at Sphacteria, with - 
ſupplies of men and money. His enemies ſeem to be 
extremely well ſatisfied with his taking the command 
upon himſelf; for by this means, ſay they, we ſhall 
either get rid of ſo turbulent a citizen, if he meets with 
ill ſucceſs; or, if the arms of the republic proſper in 
his hands, (which does not ſeem probable,) we ſhall 
give a ſenſible blow to the Lacedzmonians. 

CLEon viſited me laſt night; and after giving a 
looſe to his vanity, by the applauſe he very freely be- 
ſtowed upon himſelf, for defeating with ſo much art 
the deſign of thoſe, who intended his ruin by conclud- 
ing a peace, he informed me, that he was juſt come 
from the ſenate, where a letter of Prrho had been 
read, which gave an account of the arrival of the La- 
cedæmonian embaſſadors at Perſepolis ; and that it was 
the general talk of the court, that the treaty was on the 
point of being concluded with them. It is impoſſi- 
ble, continued he with much warmth, to ſerve Ar- 
TAXERXES here, whilſt he adds the power of his arms. 
to the ſcale of our enemies, Do your miniſtry con- 
ſider, that this unſeaſonable declaration will make the 
tide run ſo ſtrong at Athens in favor of peace, that it 
will not be in the power of me, or any man elſe, to 
ſtop it? Or can they think it conſiſtent with the marks 
of eſteem and generoſity I have received from the king, 
to put the finiſhing ſtroke to ſo important an affair, 

I without 
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without giving at leaſt the refuſal of their alliance to 
one, who would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to bring it 
to paſs.” 

I endeavoured to moderate his warmth, by acknow- 
ledging © there was much weight in what he ſaid, and 
that I would do him juſtice by repreſenting it in the 
ſtrongeſt light to my own court, That as I had not 
jately beard out of Perſia, I could neither confirm, nor 
contradi& the truth of Py r Hox's intelligence. It might 
probably happen, that he had taken up with the com- 
mon rumours of the court, which are not always to 
be depended upon. That, however, it was not to be 
wondered at, if the miniſters of the great king were 
ready to ſign a treaty with Sparta, when he himſelf 
muſt allow, that though they had made ſeveral open- 
ings towards entering into a cloſer friendſhip with 
this ſtate, none but general anſwers could be had in re- 
turn; the commerce of Perſia had been interrupted, 

and a rebel ſuffered to fit out ſhips in the Pirzeus for 
the annoyance of the king's dominions.” 

After ſome further altercations between us on theſe 
ſubjects, he departed with aſſuring me, that he had a 
great probability in ſucceeding in his expedition ; that 
De MosTHENEs was clearly of opinion, a deſcent on 
the iſland was no ſuch impraRicable thing, as Nic1as 
had repreſented it; and if once he ſet foot on ſhore, 
he would ſhew the Athenians, that it was not growing 
grey under an helmet, or being perfect in the various 
figures of the Phalanx, Gat capacitated men to com- 
mand armies. 


Such 
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Such is the arrogant converſation of this bold Athe- 
nian ; who, whatever outward profeſſions he may make, 
would, with difficulty, exchange the talents of Suſa, 
which he may hoard in his coffers, for all the aſſiſtance, 
that the fleets of Phoenicia could afford to his country - 
men. | 
Noble ſcribe, I ſhould beg pardon for the length of 
this diſpatch, if the importance of the matters it con- 
tains, would have ſuffered it to be drawn into leſs com- 
paſs, May the helm of the ſtate, where thou preſideſt, 
long continue to be conducted by thy ſalutary coun- 
els, P. 


LEDER 
CLEAN DBR to ORSAMES. 


Have ſometimes talked to thee of a ſet of men, 
who travel over Greece, and are fond of fixing 
themſelves in Athens, called the Sophiſts. A very re- 
markable challenge, given out by one of them the other 
day, made me curious of ſeeing the event. PRO A- 
GORAS publickly invited the city to hear him diſpute 
in the Lycæum upon any poſſible queſtion, that could 
be propoſed to him in any branch of ſcience. ©* No 
doubt of it, ſaid I to myſelf, this man muſt be a 
prodigy of parts, as well as learning ; who, after hav- 
ing informed himſelf in all things to be known, can 
retain them with ſuch accuracy, and produce them with 
ſuch readineſs, as to be capable of confuting every an- 
tagoniſt, even under the diſadvantage of defending the 
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wrong ſide of the argument. How am I to be blamed, 
continued I, who have lived here ſo long, without 
applying for improvement to this great genius, or be- 
ing ranked in the number of his followers.” 

My mind was full of theſe reflections, when I had 
the good fortune to meet ALCIBIADES, I expreſſed 
to him my admiration of the ſophiſt's ſuperior wiſdom, 
or ſuperior confidence. ©* Come along with me, an- 
ſwered he, and you ſhall ſee, how our friend Soc R A- 
TES will deal with him. We ſhall have much enter- 
tainment from his ironies, for I have juſt been per- 
ſuading him to go to the place of diſputation.” © With 
all my heart, returned I ; but give me leave to ask 
you, whence aroſe this practice among the ſophiſts of 
expoſing themſelves to the triumph and ridicule, not 
only of true philoſophers, but of rude mechanics? It 
is a rule, you know, at the games, never to match a 
Pentathlos againſt him, who has been continually em- 


ployed in one exerciſe. But the ſophiſt gives an uni- 


verſal defiance; he claims the benefit of no reſtriction.“ 
* The riſe of it is very fingular, replied AL cIBIA- 
DEs.. I remember, when Gorctas came here ma- 
ny years ago, in the character of a private teacher of 


eloquence, he envied Pxopicus, and uſed to laugh at 


the credit he had acquired by his allegory of the judg- 
ment of HERCULEs.” This fool, ſaid he, to one 
of his friends, who told me the ftory, has got a leſ- 
ſon by heart, and cons it over in every noted city of 
Greece. 'Then he plumes himſelf upon obtaining the 
name of Ox Hus; begins to fancy, that he is placed 
on the ſame footing with the ancient civilizers and re- 

formers 
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formers of mankind ; and believes he ſhall be figured 
to poſterity with an harp, ſoftening the wild beaſts, and 
moving trees and rocks by the magic of his harmony. 
He has ſhewn ſcarce any learning or invention beyond 
this fable, which has raiſed his reputation, unleſs it be 
in the famous lecture , that reveals the whole myſtery 
of grammar, to which he is indebted for his wealth. 
By JuPITER, added he, the impudence and ſolemnity 
of a man's pretenſions gain him more admirers, than 
the modeſty or juſtice of them,” He went immedi- 
ately into the forum, as it were to exemplify his laſt 
words, and proclaimed his abilities and willingnefs to 
debate any point of learning, that could be offered him 
on the ſpot. As he has a great command of expreſ- 
ſion, the thing ſucceeded to his wiſh; and the good 
people of Athens were aſtoniſhed at the power of his 
eloquence. Since that, the reſt of the ſophiſts, not 
caring to yield the ſuperiority to GoRGIAs, have taken 
up the thing in imitation of him.” Indeed, ſaid I, 
the practice and it's origin are worthy of one ano- 
ther, and contend the palm in abſurdity. I can ea- 
ſily conceive a reaſon, why the younger ſophiſts ſhould 
fall in with this odd humour of the city, and endea- 
your to make themſelves known by their extempore 
performances. But PRoTAGORAsS has been long at 
the head of his ſet, and is a maſter of ſenſe as well as 
language, I think it ſtrange—. * I beſeech you, inter- 


* ProDicus read a grammatical lecture, to which no one 
was admitted under 50 drachms. SocraTes ſpeaks of it in 
PLaTo's Axiochus, and calls it ry wornxare Agaxumor 
bidet, | 
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poſed ALC1BIADEs, think nothing ſtrange. I find 
you are not ſo well acquainted with PROTAGORAs as 
I am. Before we get to the Lycæum, I ſhall deſcribe 
two or three features of the man to you, which will be 
as good as a picture at full length of him. It ſeems 
he is the inventor of a logical fallacy, by which an ar- 
gument may be turned two oppoſite ways, and be 
valid in both. EvaTHLus (whoſe family you may 
have heard of in Athens) had a ſtrong paſſion to be- 
come a celebrated orator, and agreed with PRoTAG0- 
RAS for a certain ſum, that all the ſecrets of the art 


| ſhould be opened to him. The ſcholar paid half the 


price, on being admitted to his maſter, and ſtipulated 
for the payment of the reſt, provided that he gained the 


firſt cauſe, which he ſhould plead as an advocate at the 


bar. PRoTAGORAs, without delay, informed him in 
all things neceſſary; and having trained him ſufficiently 


to the exerciſe of the rules, which he gave him, ex- 


horted the young man earneſtly to appear in public. 
EvaAaTHLus, either willing to defer diſcharging his debt, 


or diffident of his capacity, ſhewed no reſpe& to the 


counſels of the ſophiſt. The ſophiſt reſolved to have 
his money, and cited EVATHLvus before a court of ju- 
dicature. He thought this an undoubted method of ex- 
torting it, and could not help inſulting his pupil. If, 
ſays he, the judges determine in my favor, then you 
will be obliged to pay me by their determination, If 
not, you win your firſt cauſe, and become my debtor 
by the terms of the agreement.” Lou are miſtaken, 
cried the young man, and I allow your alternative, 
If the deciſion is ia my favor, you have no claim to the 

t debt 
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debt by that deciſion, If not, then I loſe my firſt cauſe, 
and the terins of our agreement acquit me. The court 
and the audience, who expected a very eloquent con- 
teſt between the ſophiſt and his ſcholar, burſt out into 
a loud laugh at their ſubtlety, The judges left the 
queſtion unſettled, and PROTAGORAs began to re- 
pent, that EVATHLUs had been inſtructed ſo well by 
him. And in truth, replied I, he had reaſon, To 
be grave with you, I wiſh all the philoſophers, like So- 
CRATES, would endeavour to bring theſe teachers of 
falſe ſcience into general diſcredit, and ſhame them out 
of Greece. It would have a conſiderable effect, I am 
perſuaded, on the advancement of real knowledge, and 
on the manners of the times. What gives me a diſlike 
to ſeveral of them, is their intolerable avarice. If a 
rich man is diſpoſed to be kind to them, they preach 


up generoſity, and cry down ſilver and gold, as of no 


more value than the pebbles on the ſea-ſhore, Yet if 


an indigent friend intreats aſſiſtance from them, they 


recant all they have ſaid, in favor of the virtue they 
have now an opportunity of exerting ; ſo that huma- 
nity, gratitude, and private conſcience,” have no weight 
with them. They have a regard for one another, 
while their intereſts interfere not : but if an obolus be 
held up to them as matter of contention, their mutual 
friendſhip would be diffolved, their leſſons of virtue 
forgot, and they would engage in a quarrel for it,” 
“ Your conceit of the obolus, ſaid ALCIBIADES, 
calls to my memory an Egyptian king, who had 
taught ſome monkeys (for they have a wonderful aptneſs 
in burleſquing the human race) to' dance together in 

D 2 chorus, 
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chorus, and when they were dreſſed up in purple robes 
and vizor masks, had frequently produced them in pub- 
lic, with ſucceſs. At laſt, a facetious ſpectator one day 
threw an handful of nuts among them, which cauſed 

them to negle& their dance, tear their clothes, throw 

off their masks, recover the natural manners of their 

ſpecies, and fight with one another, But your reflec- 

tions and my ſimilies break in unſeaſonably on another 

Rory I was going to tell you. A lively young fellow 

of my acquaintance, who was formerly a follower of 

PROTAGORAS, gave me a pleaſant account of the au- 

dience he firſt had of him. His father, a plain illite- 

rate citizen, accidentally heard the ſophiſt one day at a 

diſputation ; and whether the old gentleman (as many 

do) admired what he did not comprehend, or whether 

he heard him ſpeak on ſome popular ſubject, that ſtruck 
his fancy, he determined to place his ſon under the 

care of ſo excellent a tutor. Accordingly he carried 

my friend one day to PROrTAOGORASs, and took the li- 

berty of asking, what improvement he would teach 
him? *©* I ſhall teach him the utmoſt attainment of 
the human mind, replied the ſophiſt, that of ſpeak- 

ing without preparation, on any ſubje& that ſhall be 

given him. What, ſaid the old man, though he does 
not underſtand it?” “ Yes, anſwered the other, or I 
am no maſter of eloquence, He ſhall be qualified in a 

little time, to turn the wiſeſt aſſembly to any opinion, 

he would chuſe for them, by the mere energy of words. 

He ſhall have it in his power, to repreſent things of 
great conſequence, as of no concern; and things of no 
conſequence, as of the greateſt, He ſhall know, how | 
to 
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to depreciate the beſt, and colour over the worſt cauſe 
with plauſibility,” Hold, hold, cried the father; 
by all the Gods, this is more than my ſon ſhall ever 
learn. But PRoTAGoORAs, have you the face to tell 
me, for inſtance, you can perſuade any man, that ſo- 
ciety may ſubſiſt without juſtice.” Are you deſirous 
to diſpute upon it, replied the ſophiſt. I ſhall con- 
vince you preſently, that there is no difficulty in the 
thing.“ Would you believe it, CLEANDER, they 
entered into an argument, in which, you may gueſs, 
the ſophiſt very ſoon got the better. You amaze 
me, ſaid the new diſputant, this is a ſerious matter, 
and fit for the cognizance of the ſtate; if I had the 
honour to be a magiſtrate, give me leave to tell you, 
that a fellow, who can prate truth, honeſty, and ju. 
ſtice out of countenance, ſhould not ſtay one hour in 
the city.” * Softly, I beſeech you, replied PRorA- 
GORASs, But though you are unable to do it, I can 
confute myſelf with facility.” In a word, he perform- 
ed that office ſo readily and elegantly, and ſo much to 
the ſatisfaction of the father, that he began to be better 
reconciled to him ; and, before the converſation broke 
up, recommended his ſon to him. At the ſame time 
he ſtrictly enjoined the ſophiſt, to conceal from him 
the faculty of impoſing on others, what is wrong: or 
if, continued he, the ſame arts are neceſſary for the re- 
commendation of truth and falſhood, be careful to in- 
ſtil into him ſuch principles of virtue, that, however 
he may uſe them to the one purpoſe, he may ſcorn ta 
abuſe them to the other,” 
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In this manner I was entertained with the eaſy flow 
of converſation, and good humour, peculiar to ALC1- 
VIADES, till we arrived at the Lycæum. 
| 0. 


LETTER 


CLEANDER to Orsames, 


| JEN we came to the Lyczum, we found So- 
CRATES there, and a great concourſe of peo- 
ple gathered about the ſophiſt, Our excellent friend 
began with ſaying, ©** that he was by no means quali- 
fied, much leſs pretended, to cope with the art and 
eloquence of the celebrated PROTAGoRAs. He told 
us, that he appeared in this place, not to anſwer the 
challenge, (which would be as abſurd in him, againſt 
a perſon of ſuch skill in his profeſſion, as for a mean 
wreſtler, to have accepted that of MiTo“ at the Olym- 
pic games ;) but to intreat his inſtructions publicly, on 
what he uſed to teach privately to his ſcholars, as well 
for himſelf, as for a numerous and admiring audience.“ 
The ſophiſt anſwered with propriety enough, that 
he taught his pupils a ſcience, of which he underſtood 
So oRArxs to be a great maſter, the ſcience of virtue.” 
And is then virtue to be taught?” ſaid Sock ATEs. 
“ Yes, like all other arts, which contribute to the per- 
ſection of mankind.” * I ſuppoſe, replied the philoſo- 
-pher, you mean, that it is as reducible to a ſyſtem, as 
- grammar and arithmetic.” © Moſt clearly,” © And is 


® See Letter LXXII. | 
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chat ſyſtem neceſſary to be known, before we are pro- 
ficients in virtue?” © Yes,” © Then why do the illiterate 
attempt to judge of actions, as well as the learned?“ 
“ Becauſe they, who know little, are always leaſt ſen- 
ſible of their own weakneſs.” ** Let it be granted. 
But how comes it, that in the aſſemblies of the people, 
when a debate is ſtarted on the public buildings or na- 
vigation, none interfere, or paſs a judgment, except 
thoſe, who have qualified themſelves, by a particular 
ſtudy of them, under the care of conſummate artiſts. 
Yet when a queſtion is moved, depending on civil po- 
licy, or any of the virtues, which ſupport and adorn 
life, moſt men of common ſenſe have ſomething to 
ſay, which is material, though they are not indebted 
for their knowledge in theſe matters to the ſchools of 
ſophiſts or philoſophers? Or whence is it, that when 
the rules of grammar and arithmetic will extend them- 
ſelves effectually to all the combinations of words or 
numbers, the general precepts of virtue, laid down by 
the teachers of wiſdom, are ſo imperfect, as that many 
of the various intricacies and accidents of the moral 
world cannot be comprehended by them? In the for- 
mer we are ſeldom perplexed, but in the latter we are 
frequently diſtracted, when we would reconcile the nar- 
row reaſonings of theories with the latitude of prac- 
tice.” * I ſuſpend my anſwer, cried the ſophiſt, till 
J have collected your whole argument. And what is 
your inference from this?” © *Tis a plain one, ſaid 
SOCRATES: I mean to ask you, whether you think 
virtue can be taught, by adviſing a man to apply his 
reaſon to ſyſtematical ſpeculations, and not rather by 
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the exerciſe and government of his paſſions in action. 
Whether thoſe few principles, which are the great clues 
to lead us through the mazes of life, are implanted in 
every man's nature, or imparted only to the favourites 
of heaven, for their own lucre, and the uſe of ſome, 
who can purchaſe them.” * Your objections to my 
poſition, ſaid the Sophiſt, cannot be anſwered more 
pertinently to the matter of them, or more entertain- 
ingly for thoſe, who hear us, than by an ancient fable, 

* There was a time, when the Gods alone exiſted, 
and nothing mortal was created. But when fate had 
decreed, that this habitable frame of things ſhould be 
produced, it was given in charge to Pod E THE us and 
EPIMETHEUs to ſupply each of the animal kinds, 
with thoſe faculties, which might be neceſſary for their 
convenience and ſupport, EypiMETHEvus deſired his 
partner in this office, to give him leave to perform it 
by himſelf; at the ſame time, ſaid he, do you o- 
verlook and correct me.” PROMETHEus conſented. 
The other proceeded to his work immediately, and en- 
dued ſome creatures with ſtrength, and ſome with 
ſwiftneſs, He next diſtributed hoofs, hides, horns, 
briſtles; and nouriſhed all beaſts with graſs and roots, 
or with the leaves and fruits of trees. The folly of 
EPIMETHEUs, who had laviſhed his favours on brutes, 


had like to have proved fatal to man in this eſtabliſh- 


ment of things. The day approached, when all ani - 
mals were to make their appearance. PROMETHEUs, 


concerned for his own honor, after many expreſſions 


® Vide Platonem in Protagora. 
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of diſtreſs, reſolved to ſteal the invention of Minerva, 
with the fire of VULCAN, and added them to the hu- 
man compoſition, Thus man was enabled to conſult 
his own preſervation. But as to thoſe qualities, which 
improve civil life, and were neceſſary to conſtitute it, 
they were lodged in the citadel near the throne of Ju- 
PITER, Whither PROMETHEVUs durſt not aſcend. The 
human race by this means contracted an affinity with 
divine natures, and erected altars and ſtatues to them. 
They made a language, clothed themſelves, built cot- 
tages; but not being gathered into cities, they were ex- 
poſed to the fury and incurſions of wild beaſts. At 
laſt ſome of them attempted to compoſe a ſtate, and 
in ſo doing, they added to the havock by their dif- 
ſentions, inſtead of preventing it. JurirER, out of 
his infinite benevolence, compaſſionated mankind, and 
ordered MERCURy to inſtil into them juſtice, charity, 
and all the ſocial virtues. Mercury asked, whether 
they ſhould be diſtributed in unequal portions, like beau- 
ty and ſtrength. ' ©* Yes, ſaid JurITER, let a few, 
who ſhall command and inform the reſt, be largely fur- 
niſhed with them ; and for the generality, give them 
the ſeeds of theſe good qualities, but ſo as it ſhall re- 
quire labor, education, and inſtruction to mature and 
bring them to perfection.“ 

* Thus, SockArzEs, continued the Sophiſt, I would 
admit, that the principles of virtue are implanted in the 


minds of all men, but in ſuch an obſcure perplexed 


manner, that they muſt be cleared and drawn out by 
the leſſons of the wiſe, before moſt of us are able to 
apply them. Virtue is therefore to be taught, ſince the 
pure 
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pure and diſtin knowledge of it, which gives unifor- 


mity and ſteadineſs to our conduct, is not attainable 
by practice only. SIMONIDEs has ſome fine verſes to 


this purpoſe.” © I own, faid SocrarEs, I cannot 


help admiring the fluency of your tongue, and beauty 
of your elocution ; though I am unable to follow the 
train of reaſoning in a long ſpeech, becauſe of my na- 
tural lowneſs of apprehenſion, You were going to cite 
the poems of SIMoNIDES, which ſeem foreign to the 
ſtrictneſs of our argument; and it puts me in mind of 
thoſe, who knowing their own inability to entertain the 
company, would introduce a lutanift or dancer, As 
this obſervation extends not to you, PROTAGoRAs, 
you will permit me to wave your verſes, and in order 
to bring our controverſy to a point, let me ask you, 


. whether you do not admit, that the principles of virtue 


are implanted, though obſcurely, in the minds of men?” 
J have ſaid ſo. Does it require a regular and liberal 
education, to make them ſerviceable in life ?” Ves.“ 
& Can he be ſaid to act wholly by chance, who has ne- 
ver drawn them out clearly, or ſcarce beſtowed a mo- 
ment's thought on them? ©* Undoubtedly.” Then 
ſuch a one, either infected by the dangerous communi- 
cation, or grown old in the deſperate habit of vice, is 
not puniſhable,” © Certainly not.” Vet the laws of 
the community puniſh the vicious of all ranks.” True.“ 
« Did you ever know a criminal of the meaneſt edu- 
cation, who ſaid in excuſe of his crime, that he act- 
ed by chance, and knew not it was wrong?“ No.“ 
<< Have not you often obſerved a man determine right- 


by of an action, who was ignorant of the principle, on 


which 
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which it's rectitude or depravity depended ?” © Ves. 

Then your own experience, and that of human na- 
ture, as well as the authority of our anceſtors, is againſt 
you; and you muſt admit virtue not to be a matter of 
ſcience, but that the illiterate and the learned are e- 
qually qualified to practiſe it ?” 

Thus PROTAGORAs concluded againſt the uſefulneſs 
of his profeſſion, before he knew, whither the reaſon- 
ings of SOCRATEs, or the turn of his own argument, 
would draw him, 

I dare ſay, thou haſt long joined with me, OxsA- 
MEs, in admiring the man, who has convinced the 
Greeks, that logic, and the diſputations of ſophiſts, 
are no more neceſſary to a ſound mind, than the exer- 
ciſes of racers and wreſtlers to an healthful body, That 
philoſophy is not like a prince, confined within the 
walls of a palace, happy in the contemplation of it's aw- 
ful magnificence; but, like an active magiſtrate, 
watches over the welfare of ſociety, and frequents the 
forum and Pirzeus, not the ſchools and walks of 
ſpeculating ſages. In truth, it is ſo free in declaring 
it's ſentiments, that a very little attention will inform 

us, what part it takes, not only in the general ſupport 
of virtue, and diſcouragement of vice, but in every 
particular ſcheme of action, that can divide the time, 
thoughts, or intereſts. of men, 0 


LETTER 
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DET TER” ESI, 


SMERDIS to CLEANDER. 


HY doubts, * CLzanper, have caſt a gloom 
, over theſe peaceful manſions. When from the 


top of the flowery Mount in my beloved hour of even- 


ing meditation, I caſt my eyes towards Greece, I no 
longer viewed the charming landſcape with delight. 
The glorious works of ORoMaAsD Es, diſplayed in eve- 
ry various beauty of creation, were clouded over by the 
evil influence of the wicked AHRIMAN. The dark 
perplexities, in which his baneful arts have involved 
the race of men, were the unpleaſing objects, which 


thy letter had placed ſtrongly before me. I conſidered 


Athens, as an infected place, whoſe tainted air the de- 
licacy of virtue could not ſupport. White-handed Pro- 
bity and dove-like Peace of Mind ſeemed on the wing 


towards ſome more happy region, where they ſhould 


no longer be ſubject to the harſh laws of imperious Ne- 
ceſlity. 

I pity thee, CLEAN DER, fincerely, There is an 
eternal law engraven upon rhe tablet of the heart by 
the omnipotent hand of VESDAN, which cannot be 
infringed without the ſevereſt anguiſh of mind, Even 
they, whoſe compliance with thy temptations makes 
thee now look on them with abhorrence, had once this 
ſacred law imprinted on their ſouls. No mortal bo- 


® Sce Letter CXLVII. 


ſom 


4 
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ſom is void of the divine illuminations ; but the firſt 
deviation from that innocence it inviolably preſcribes, 
throws a thin miſt over the radiance. By frequent re- 
petitions of guilt, the obſcurity grows thicker and dark- 
er; and the wretch comes at laſt to give up every ſa- 
cred tie, without compunction, to the fordid views of 
avarice and ambition. 

Beware, CLEANDER, how thou ds the leaſt 
acceſs in thy ſoul to that encroaching principle of evil; 
nor ſtrive to reconcile a doubtful action with the juſt 
laws of the ſage ZERDHUHST. No, there is no dan- 
ger ſo fatal, as palliating evil into an appearance of 
good. The laws of ZoROASTER are but a tranſcript 
of that native law, which OROMASDES has written 
in thy heart. That heart is revolted at the idea of 
corruption. Thy hand draws back of itſelf from of · 
fering the infamous bait, which Grecian avarice ſo 
greedily reaches after, Vet this abhorrence ſeems to 
thy reaſon contrary to that unlimited obedience, that 
abſolute devotion of ſervice, which is due to the mo- 
narch of the earth, Here thy human ſight is dazzled, 
thy head turns round, and the precipice is beneath thy 
feet, From it's briak thou lookeſt back to the ſchools 
of Balch ; thou calleſt for aſſiſtance from the Bactrian 
groves, This ſtruggle of a virtuous mind is much to 
be commended, May a gracious emanation from the 
ſource of light aſſiſt thee, to diſtinguiſh that narrow 
path, which, amongſt the perplexed. mazes of human 
policy, is alone conſiſtent with his original dictates. 
Human wiſdom, CLEAN DER, even in theſe retirements, 
where it is not diſturbed by the tumult of the paſſions, 
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or diſtreſt by the intricacies of affairs, can go no far- 
ther, than to point out ſome few certain and immuta- 


ble truths. Where, in their conſequences, they appear 


to claſh, it: muſt be a ſuperior power, that can demon- 
ſtrate their eternal conſiſtency, ſince to obſcure that 
conſiſtency with falſe appearances, is TIA 
of the potent ARiMAntvs. 

All we can then adviſe is, to withdraw 3 thoſe 
paths, which are ſo overſpread with fatal ſnares, and 
ſeek for ſecurity in retreat. This is the only pe- 
nance, that can be at all effectual, towards thy paſs- 
ing the eternal bridge in ſaſety, and arriving in thoſe 
regions of the bleſſed, the certain, though diſtant, 
contemplation of which is the fragrant oil, that 
keeps alive the ſacred flame in the boſom of every 
true believer, with a brightneſs, to which the ſplen- 
dors of all earthly greatneſs are more dim than twi- 
light, outvying even the radiance of the Perſian 
throne. While thy ſervices to that were conſiſtent 
with the univerſal law, thy virtue was heighten- 
ed by it's exalted object. Thoſe ſervices have been long 
and faithful. It is now high time to gain a diſmiſſion 
from the arduous task. Wait not, I charge thee, for 
the tempting rewards of ambition; break off, without 
hefitating, every Grecian attachment; and follow ti- 
mid Virtue to ſome humble cell. From thence thou 
mayſt look back with equal tranſport, on the duties ſo 
attentively performed, and' the guilt ſo narrowly avoid- 


ed. Leave theſe dark ſcenes to other actors: if Oko- 


MASDES has doomed the deſtruction of the Grecians, 
fear not, but he will find fit inſtruments to effect it, 
while thou ſhall look on in happy innocence ; inſtru- 
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ments, who ſhall perhaps find the puniſhment of their 
guilt, in the permiſſion of accumulating crimes. Fare- 
wel: may the ſource of light illuminate thy foul! No 
ritual obſervance ſhall be wanting on the part of thy 
friends, to atone for what is paſt, 

n 9 


LETTER Un 


CLEAN DER to GokRYAS. From Perſepolis. 


Was ſome days in hopes, to have ſent you the a- 

greeable news of our treaty with the Lacedæmo- 
nians being brought to an happy concluſion; but it 
has been broke off on the very point of figning, in a. 
manner fo extraordinary and unexpected, as leaves us 
entirely at a loſs, to account for the conduct of the 
Spartan republic. From this preamble thou wilt no 
doubt expect a detail of the negotiation, which was 
undoubtedly, in it's object, the moſt important, but 
proved, in it's iſſue, the moſt ſingular, that was ever en- 


tered in the chronicles of the empire. There was no 


pains ſpared to ſecure a good concluſion to the treaty, 
by a courteous and hoſpitable behaviour towards the per- 
ſons of thoſe, who negotiated it on the part of Lace- 
dzmon, and a frankneſs and fincerity on the ſide of 
the king's commiſfioners, in all the overtures they made 
to forward it. PLisTOLAs and PHARax,the two new 
Spattan embaſſadors, were received by the governors of 
the provinces, through which they paſſed in their way 
to court, with all the reſpect, that could be ſhewn to 
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the repreſentatives of ſo conſiderable a republic. About 
two paraſangs from Perſepolis they were met by TIs- 
SAPHERNES, maſter of the horſe, the captain of the 
immortals, and ſeveral of the ſatraps; who conducted 
them to the palace prepared for their reception within 


the walls of the city. In the evening HY DAS ES was 


ſent to welcome them in the king's name, and ſettle a 
time for their public audience, which was performed in 
full ſplendor a few days after. The ſpeech, which 
PL11isTOLAs made to the king, when he delivered his 
credentials, was ſhort, but not without dignity or po- 
liteneſs. Great monarch, we admire the magnifi- 
cence of thy court, and the number of thy attendants ; 
but are more ſtruck with the grace and majeſty of thy 
perſon. And we doubt not, but that in the manage- 
ment of the buſineſs, with which we are entruſted by 
our native city, we ſhall have reaſon to eſteem thy 
wiſdom in the choice of thy miniſters.” The king an- 
ſwered them in few words, that he could not but 
hope well of the ſucceſs of any negotiation, in which 
they were employed; that he would order ſome of his 
council, in whom he repoſed moſt confidence, to con- 
fer with them as often as they deſired it, and they ſhould 
find him not leſs deſirous of the alliance of Sparta, than 
that republic was of his.“ 

When that day's ceremony was over, TERIBAZz us, 
ARTAPHERNES, and myſelf were appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with them. I endeavoured indirectly 
to have Nic Ax DER ſt aſide, knowing, by experience, 
that he was an impracticable man, and would certain- 
ly throw obſtacles in our way; but was told, that their 

| | inſtructions 
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inſtructions enjoined them to do nothing without his 
advice. At our firſt meeting the embaſſadors put into 
our hands a declaration concerning the grounds of the 
quarrel with Athens; it repreſented the war to have 
taken it's 'riſe from the ambitious views of that tate, 
which had endeavoured, by oppreſſing their allies, em- 
bezzelling the public treaſure at Delos, and other unju- 
ſtifiable methods, to overturn” the independance of the 
Grecian commonwealths. The hard uſage of Ma- 
GARA and PoTID XA, the ſuccours ſent to the Corcy- 
reans, and the private intereſts and reſentments of PE- 
RICLES, were not forgot. It concluded, by expreſſing 
the hopes, which the republic of Sparta entertained, 
that the king would not deny them his aſſiſtance in the 
proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe, wh 

Thou may'ſt imagine, CLEanDER, it was not our 
intention to diſpute the facts alledged in this memo- 
rial; but after telling the embaſſadors, that we would lay 
it before the king for his conſideration, we added, that 
25 no alliance could be laſting and ſincere, when the 
contracting parties did not find their mutual intereſts 
concerned, we thought the moſt proper way of bring- 
ing things to a fair and ſpeedy iſſue, would be for both 
fides to communicate their reſpective projects of a trea- 
ty to each other, the conditions of which might be de- 
bated in ſubſequent conferences. They readily agreed 
to it, and the king's. commiſſioners preſented the fol · 
lowing paper *, 


I. “ That 


* Such of our readers, as are not much verſed in ancient 


treaties, will not take it amiſs, to be told, that this project 
Vor. IV. E agrees 
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I. © That there ſhould be a firm league and amity 
by ſea and land between ARTAXERXEs, king of Per- 
fa, and the republic of Lacedzman.” 

II.“ That during the continuance of the war againſt 
the Athenians and. their allies, the king of Perſia ſhould 
aſſiſt the Lacedemonians with a fleet of fourſcare fail, 
to be employed in ſuch ſervices, either jointly or ſepa- 
rately, as ſhould moſt annoy the common enemy.“ 

II. “ That for the better encouragement. of the 
Peloponneſian failors, the king of Perſia. ſhould agree 
to. raiſe their pay from three to four oboli a day.” 

IV. © That in conſideration. of theſe ſuccours, the 
Lacedzmonians, and their allies ſhould ſecure and gus- 
zantee to the king, and his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of 
all the cities in Aſia, and. their dependencies, which 
bu m helongad. to the king, . 
predeceſſor s. 

V.“ That they ſhould further promiſe, not to di- 
ſturb or moleſt the Perſian navigation, in any of thoſe 
ſeas, where it had been carried on in former times.” 
VI. “ That in- caſe of any invaſion from foreign 
enemies, os e from. Jameltic rebels, they ſhoul 


| agrees in the moſt material points, (particularly the article, 
which concerns the Aſiatic Greeks) with the alliances after- 
wards concluded between the Perſians and Lacedæmonians 
of which there are ſeveral inſtances in the 8th book of Tav- 
cyD1p8s, and the firſt of XxNor HO“ Græcian hiſtory, 80 
great, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, was the reputation of 
the miniftry of AxTaxErxes for wiſdom and integrity, that 
their ſucceſſors thought they could not regulate their con- 
duct by ſounder maxims of policy. Note by * 
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join the king's army with a body of teri thouſand 
Greeks, to be commanded by the Perſian generals.” 
VII. © It is further ſtipulated, that no treaty ſhould 
be entered into, or peace made, without common con 
ſeat.” 
The Lacedzmonian project diſſered from ours as to 
the proportion of ſuccours, in ſhips and money, which 
the King was to furniſh them with, and entirely omit - 
ted the two principal articles of a free navigation, and 
the guarantee of the Aſiatic colonies ; only offering ten 
thouſand men, and thirty gallies, as their quota of aſ- 
ſiſtance, in caſe of any attack upon the Perſian domi- 
nions. 

At the next meeting, they were told by us, that we 
could by no means think the offers, they made, in any 
wiſe an equivalent for the advantages ſecured to their 
republic by the king's own propoſals ; much leſs were 
they equal to the extravagant conditions ſet down ia 
their project: that we were directed to tell them plainly, 
that unleſs they would repeal the two articles in C1- 
Mon's treaty, as expreſſed in our draught, it was loſing 
time to continue the conferences with them, and this 


- negotiation muſt end as fruitleſly as the former. 


NI1canDER replied, that they were very ready to 
give us all reaſonable ſatisfaction, and they would not 
difpute with us the point of a free navigation in thoſe 
ſeas, where it had been prohibited; but it was impoſ- 
fible for them to ſurrender in expreſs terms all the ei- 
ties of Aſia, for whole liberties their anceſtors had fought, 
into our hands; ſince fuch a condition would reflect a 
diſgrace on their republic, — v 
E 2 
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it would ſet their own allies againſt them, and for once 
make the cauſe of Athens popular in Greece. I told 
them, that it was but common juſtice to reſtore the king to 
his rights, when he was to aſſiſt them in vindicating theirs ; 
that I could not comprehend, what offence their allies 
could take, at a ſtep neceſſary to ſecure to them the | 
aſſiſtance of a powerful monarch ; nor how the fate of 
Ionian colonies, allied to the Athenians, their enemies, 
could any ways affect the intereſt or reputation of Sparta, 
The diſpute between us continued for ſome time on 
a footing, that plainly ſhewed, that as we were con- 
tent to increaſe our ſuccours, provided the two articles 
abovementioned were admitted, they on the contrary 
would be ſatisfied with a leſs proportion, if they could 
prevail to have them laid aſide, At laſt it was agreed, 
to refer the final deciſion of this matter to another 
conference, I obſerved, that PIs TOT AS and Pra- 
RAx took very little ſhare in the debate, leaving the 
management of it wholly to Nic Ax DER, who appear- 
ed moſt prejudiced againſt our demands, Upon com- 
municating this hint to my collegues, it was agreed, 
that we ſhould have a private converſation with P11s- 
ToLAs, and endeavour to find out, whether they were 
not left more at liberty by their inſtructions, than they 
repreſented themſelves to be; and whether this extreme 
obſtinacy was not put on, in order to obtain the better 
bargain for the republic of Lacedemon. PLisToOLas - 
readily came to me, and, after I had diſcourſed bim 
on the preſent inability of his ſtate, and their allies, to 
proſecute the war vigorouſly without foreign aſſiſtance, I 
urged him to declare, whether they had not power to make 


us farther conceſſions; or elſe, I aſſured him, we had 
| orders 
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orders to break off the treaty, at the very next confe- 
rence.” He ſaid, there was a general clauſe in their 
inſtructions, direQing them to adjuſt the intereſts of the 
Greek colonies in ſuch a manner, as might be leaſt 
diſhonourable to the republic, and beſt tend to ſtrengthen 
their alliance with the king ; and he would confefs to 
me, that he thought the articles, we propoſed, an- 
ſwered both thoſe proviſo's, But as they were tied down 
not to conclude any thing without the concurrence of 
all three, and Nic Ax DER his collegue was obſtinate 
againſt admitting this article, he did not ſee what was 
to be done; that he would make one more effort to 
gain his concurrence, and acquaint me with the reſult 
of it. The next morning he ſent me a ſhort letter to 
this effect, · that Nic AN DER was at laſt convinced, 
it was better to comply with our demands, than put 
an end to the negotiation.” This convinced my fellow - 
commiſſioners and myſelf, that nothing more was want 
ing, than to draw out the treaty in form, and ſign it 
without further trouble. But how much were we ſur- 
prized, when at the next conference, after having read 
to the fourth article, Nic AN DER roſe, and faid, that 
upon further conſideration of the purport and ſenſe of 
his inſtructions, and the knowledge he had of the ſen- 
timents of thoſe in the adminiſtration of affairs at Sparta, 
he thought himſelf obliged to retract the conſent, which 
his collegues had extorted from him, to an article in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt of Greece, and diſhonour- 
able to his country! The other embaſſadors feeming 
not leſs concerned than us at this declaration, main- 
tained, that the republic would ratify the article, as we 

E 3 had 
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had offered it, ſince the cities in Aſia were not expreſly 
given up, but only included under the general deſcrip- 
tion of territories formerly belonging to Perſia. But 
N1CcANnDER with great warmth declared, he had ra- 
ther loſe his right hand, than ſet it to ſuch a treaty. 
'Vpon this perſonal altercation, we told them, that till 
they had ſettled amongſt themſelves a point of fo great 
conſequence, nothing could be determined; that we 
had done all that lay in our power to facilitate the trea- 
ty, and were ſorry, that they had not proceeded with 
the frankneſs and ſincerity, which were expected from 
them. PLiisTOLAs has ſince proteſted to me in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, that he could not imagine, what 
were NICANDER.'s reaſons for retracting s and to prove 
to me, that PAR Ax and himſelf were really of opi- 
nion, that they ſhould not be diſawned by their prin 
cipals,. be has offered to ſign the treaty. without Ni- 
CANDER. But it has not been thought proper to ac 
cept this propoſal, becauſe of the clauſe in their in- 
ſtructions, which renders their unanimous concurrence 
in every particular neceſſary. .. 

We have ſince received your letters, which contain 
an. account of the truce concluded between the La- 
cedzmonians and Athenians, and the ſtrong diſpoſition, 
which appears in both ſides to put an end to the war. 
Several are of opinion, that the embaſſadors muſt have 
had ſome earlier notice of theſe tranſactions, though 
they have not acknowledged it to us; for they ſay, 
that NiCANDER's retraction of his conſent, and the 
abſurd offer of PrisroL As and Pharax, which, 
w_ knew, we could not with any ſecurity depend 
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upon, bear all the marks of a diſingenuous piece of 
ſhuffling, contrived to palliate a change of meaſures, 
which was really occaſioned by an alteration of affairs 
at home. However we are not without hopes, that 


the inſtructions ſent by CHaricLes will have reached 


Athens time enough to enable you to prevent a final 
accommodation, In the mean time, till their ſucceſs 
is known, our counſels here are at a ſtand, 

What you mention in your letter of the good effects, 
that may ariſe from employing embaſſadors, and the diſ- 
advantages, with which unauthorized agents contend, has 
ſuch weight, that it is determined to ſend Ax TAPNER- 
xs with an extraordinaty commiſfion to Sparta, as ſoon 
as the event of the treaty begun at Athens ſhall be known, 
I believe Pyrhom is pretty well recovered from the 
conſternation he was at firſt under, when he heard our 
negotiation with the embaſſadors was almoſt concluded, 
He came in great haſte from Orsamts's Villa at 
Taoces, to interrupt it, as far as lay in his power. The 
king told ORs AMxs pleaſantly, upon ſeeing him the o- 
ther day in the preſence-chamber, © that he could not 
help being alarmed at the frequent private converſations, 
which he held with the Athenian agent; and believed 
he muſt examine him upon the ſubje& matter of them.” 
Onsames replied, ©* he was content to undergo the 
enquiry, and would confeſs, that in ſome of his letters 
to CLEANDER was contained a full account of all his 
practices with PYTHON.” I had a long conference with 
that miniſter upon the aſſembly's anſwer, mentioned in 
your laſt diſpatch, and brought him to acknowledge, 
that immediate ſatisfaction ought to be made for ſome 
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of the ſhips on our liſt: the tate of the caſe, with re- 
ſpe to the others, he is to ſettle with commiſſaries of 
the marine, who are ordered to confer with him. He 
likewiſe informed me, that the people of Athens, to 
ſhew how little part they had taken in Zoyyrvs's ex- 
pedition, entirely approved the king's proceedings in re- 
gard to ſuch of their countrymen, as had been made 
Priſoners in their retreat by the Caunians, which I told 
him the king could not look upon as an adequate ſatiſ- 
faction to the injury they had done him, by ſuffering 
Zor xxus to ſail out of their ports, when his deſign 
was publickly talked. of at Athens; and that be in- 
ſiſted, they ſhould puniſh all, who returned thither, af- 
ter openly appearing in arms at Caunus. I find Pr- 

 THON inclined to a proſecution of the war againſt 
Sparta, particularly if our aſſiſtance can be obtained; 
and ſtrongly of opinion, that the majority of the aſſem · 

bly will reject a treaty. But as I ſuſpect him to be a 

creature of CLE oN's, I am doubtful what credit to give 

to his aſſertions. The perſons ſeized at Miletus, it is 

true, were the king's agents, which gives a preſent in- 

terruption to our deſigns in thoſe parts, though the chief 
reaſon for ſuſpending them is to wait the event of the 

treaty at Athens; for it is by no means our intention 

to draw upon ourſelves the arms of all Greece, before 

we are thoroughly prepared, Farewel. p 
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LETTER CLIII. 


CLEANDER to SMuERDIS. 


people, among whom I reſide, ſatisfied with the 
progreſs they had made in all parts of ſcience, were for 
puſhing their intellectual diſcoveries into a new and un- 
tried region, and had ſome ambition of adding to their 
boaſted acquiſitions in knowledge, the knowledge of fu- 
turity. Infinite almoſt is the collection of obſervations, 
which they have made for this purpoſe ; yet an order 
of men is ſet apart for collecting more, or interpreting 
what they already have; and they imagine themſelves 
in a likely way of reducing to all the certainty and re- 
gularity of ſyſtem ſome of the ſeemingly moſt caſual 
things in nature. 

I was drawn into this reflection by juſt now paſſing 
by a place, where one of theſe augurs, who are ſup- 
ported here at the public charge, was engaged in the 
buſineſs of his profeſſion. He was ſeated in a chair of 
aparticular make, and appropriated to that uſe; clothed 
in a long white robe; had a crown of gold upon his 
head, and was adorned with all the other habiliments 
of his office. He had a tablet in his hand, on which 
he writ down every circumftance relating to the birds 
of divination, their flight, ſpecies, voice, and manner 
of appearance; every thing, that might aſſiſt the en- 
quiry he was making, which was to collect from ſuch 


notices, as theſe meſſengers were ſuppoſed to bring, 
whether 


NE would think, that the inquiſitive and aſpiring 
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whether a projected deſcent of the Athenians upon the 
iſland Sphacteria would meet with ſucceſs. 

I did not care for asking many queſtions on ſo nice a 
point, leſt I ſhould draw any ſuſpicion on myſelf and 
character; and therefore could not perfectly inform my- 
ſelf about the whole proceſs and iſſue of this affair: but 
I ſhould judge from the general joy and pleaſure, which 
were diffuſed over the countenances of the aſſembly, 
that they had not the leaſt doubt, that the event would 
be fortunate, and the Gods favorable to their deſign. 

This incident naturally turned my thoughts on the 
ſubje& of divination, and the various kinds of it, that 
are here in uſe. Some indeed attempted with more ſo- 
lemnity and expence, and therefore held in a higher de- 
gree of credit and eſteem ; but others cheap and obvious 
enough to every one: ſo that all have here ſufficient 
means of ſatisfying themſelves with regard to any event, 
which they have either a curiofity or a concern to 
know. 

I would not preſume to trouble thee, awful SMER- 
Dis, With a detail of all the particulars, relating to this 
myſtery. The whole would be too tedious, and many 
parts too trivial for thy notice. All nature indeed is 
| ſuppoſed to have ſomething of a prophetic gift. Every 
Lung, we ſee or hear, is thought capable of affording 
ſome inſight into our future fortune, and obſerved accord - 
ingly with a ſuitable attention. Every animal, be it 
bird, beaſt, or inſect, under all the variety of circum- 
ſtances, with which it's appearance may be attended, 
every uncommon phenomenon in the heavens, evcry 
fudden emotion of the mind or body, our very dreams, 
and 
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and even words, are imagined to contain ſome preſage 
of approaching good, or warning againſt impending ill. 
Theſe notices indeed are ſometimes too fine for the 
coarſer ſight of common apprehenſion, but cannot 
eſcape the penetration of the more acute obſervers, who 
are trained up to the art, and inveſted with a public 
authority to interpret them, 

There is one kind of divination, which is ſuppoſed 
to proceed from ſome immediate communication of the 
Gods; another, which is the reſult of obſervation, and 
attainable by experience. Some pretend to be actuated, 
in an extraordinary manner, by a dæmon, or ſpiritual 
agent, who tranſacts every thing without their privity, 
and makes uſe only of their organs in the anſwers he 
gives, and the diſcoveries he makes. Another fort 
have their bodies thrown into a lethargic and inſenfible 
ſtate, while their ſoul, at theſe ſeaſans, diſengaged from 
it's heavy aſſociate, is at liberty to traverſe unconfined 
the regions of earth and heaven, and inſtructed by the 
free converſation of Gods and heroes, brings back ſuch 
various intelligence, as enables them to ſatisfy all en- 
quiries, We have accounts of thoſe, who have con- 
tinued a whole age in this dormant poſture ; but I think 
poor HER MoDOR Us was in the moſt pitiable circum- 
ſtances, whoſe body being betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies, while his ſoul was engaged in one of theſe 
improving excurſions, they took an unmanly advan- 
tage of his abſence, and deſtroyed the cottage, while 
the tenant was abroad. | 

Of all the methods of prediction, that depend on 
buman skill, augury is here in the moſt repute, No- 
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thing may ſeem more uncertain than the flight of birds, or 
more unintelligible than their voice, or unintereſting than 
their appearance, But every thing relating to them has 
here ſome meaning; ſometimes more clear and explicit, 
ſometimes more ſecret and myſtical; but ſuch as may eaſily 
be unfolded by the profeſſors of the divining art, in all 
the more nice and complicated caſes. Theſe creatures, 
like others, ſeem. commonly intent on the means of 
ſupporting their on being, or providing for the ſup- 
port of their offspring. But it is concluded here, that 
they have higher views; and though they may appear 
to the leſs diſcerning buſied in ſuch inferior matters, 
yet they come to inform the Athenians, when their 
armies. ſhould march, or their fleets ſail, with whom 
war is to be carried on, or peace concluded, when their 
magiſtrates ſhould. be elected, or aſſemblies meet for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs; ſor nothing of a public nature, and 
| of any conſequence.to the fate, is determined here with- 


out their concurrence. Whether theſe notices by birds 


be owing to ſome divine direction, or may not, in ſome 
meaſure, proceed from their own ſagacity, I have not 
been able fully to inform myſelf ; for ſo fundamental a 
part of their religion is a ſubje& of too much nicety 
and importance, to be entered freely into, or to admit 
of any debate. To ſuppoſe them ſent by an expreſs 
appointment, ſeems a more reaſonable foundation for the 
ſtrong confidence they place in ſuch admonitions; though 
ſome proverbial ſayings in uſe among them, of their be- 
ing privy to the moſt ſecret tranſactions, would make 
one think, they believed them in their own nature to 
be moſt prying and obſervant creatures. 


But 
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But though this method of divining be more frequent - 
ly practiſed and attended with more formality, yet there 
are à thouſand others in great credit. Lightening and 
meteors are cceleſtial ſigns, to which great attention is 
paid. A tingling of the eye, and a palpitation of the 
heart, are included in the claſs of divine prognoſtics. It 
was a ſneeze from one of his right-hand attendants at 
the time of facrifice, that is ſaid to have given Tar- 
MISTOCLES the firſt earneſt of his ſucceſs againſt Per- 
fia, And our calamitous defeat at Salamis was partly 
owing to the warmth of ſpirit and confidence of victo- 
ry, with which his ſoldiers were animated by this ſeem- 
ingly inſignificant incident; though we ought not to 
deny the owl, that perched upon the maſt of his ſhip, 
the ſhare he had of kindling up this martial ardor. For 
however unpromiſing or inauſpicious his aſpe& may be 
in other places, he is treated at Athens with great ve- 
neration, and truſted as one of the ſureſt omens of 
ſucceſs. 

Sacrificing likewiſe i is not only uſed here to engage 
or acknowledge the favor of the Gods, but to collect 
whether they deſign to be favorable. From being prac- 
tiſed at firſt merely on public and ſignal occaſions, it 
is become a ſettled method of gathering their intention, 
or ſolliciting their aſſiſtance in the common exigencies 
of life; before a journey, or after a dream; in any diſ- 
compoſure of mind, or indiſpoſition of body. In look- 
ing for auſpicious ſigns, the ſoundneſs of the heart, the 
liver, and the lungs, is the chief object of attention; 
though the ſparkling of the incenſe, and contortions 
of the ſmoak, are of ſome ule in the enquiry ; and the 

poſture 
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poſture of the tail is not a little obſerved; for being 
twiſted, it denotes a complicated caſe; if turned down, 
it betokens nothing; but diſaſter and defeat ; but lifted 
up, it is confided in as-an undoubted fignal of ſucceſs. 

If the victim goes freely to the place of ſacrifice, it 
is eſteemed a good omen. To try the temper he is in, 
they generally draw a knife along his body : if he not 
only bears this quietly, but conſents by a nod, (which 
gracious mark of his approbation is commonly obtained 
by pouring a little water into his ear ;) it is immediate- 
ly concluded, that the offering is acceptable, and the 
event of the buſineſs will be ſucceſsful So much ftrefs 
is laid on this circumftance, that the Athenians, in 
times of diſtreſs, have erected extemporary altars, where 
the victims of their own accord ſtopt in the proceſſion 3 
and here is a traditional ſtory of a mad bull, that broke 
looſe from ten men, and then tamely followed an old 
Prieſteſs to the place of ſacrifice. 

Theſe rites are performed with great ſolemnity before 
a battle, the victims being adorned with crowns, flowers, 
and ribbons, and their horns often tipt with gold. But 
unleſs the omens be favorable, the Greeks will rather 
throw down their bucklers, and ſubmit to the enemy, 
than by reſiſting be guilty of impiety and diſobedience 
to the will of the Gods. Marxpontvs at ſuch a junc- 
ture had like to have cut in pieces the whole body of 
forces under Paus Ax las, had they not been animated 
by a ſudden change of appearances, and made ſo vio- 
lent a charge as the Perfian army could not ftand. 

In dwelling on this ſubject I can hardly keep up 3 
gravity, which it may ſeem to require; becauſe I am 
| perſuaded, 
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perſuaded, that the whole myſtery of ſoothſay ing, as 


it is here practiſed, is rather to be attributed to the con - 


trivance of men, than the communication of the Gods; 
though it is with the utmoſt deference of judgment, that 
I offer my opinion to thee, venerable SMER Dis, who 
art ſo much better acquainted with the will and ways 
of providence. But from ſome inſtances, that have 


fallen under my notice, I can't help thinking, that it is ; 


a ſtratagem, by which ſelfiſh and artful men practiſe 
more ſafely on the credulity of the weak and-well mean- 
ing. And I have often ſmiled at, though I could never 
credit a common report of our great philoſopher's ſug- 
geſting to the people, that a ſneeze was an admonitory 
hint from his attendant demon. Doubtleſs thoſe, who 
are concerned in the direction of civil or military af- 
fairs, have made, and do make great uſe of theſe ſtrong 
perſuaſions, which omens generally produce, as they 
may accommodate them by a little dextrous manage- 
ment to ſerve any purpoſes, they have in view. By this 
means they may baffle the beſt laid and moſt forward 
project, and throw a damp on the moſt active and en- 
terprizing ſpirits. By this they may raiſe a multitude 
to the moſt ſanguine expectations from the utmoſt de- 
preſſion of deſpair, and inſpire them inſtantly with all 
the fire and fierceneſs of enthuſiaſm. 

The ſelf-intereſt of mankind, and their importance 
to themſelves, would indeed have their ſhare, both in 
producing and continuing this turn for divination ; as 
it is a ſcheme, they might think, that would be often 
ſerviceable to their welfare, and which would always 
be flattering to their vanity. We are creatures made 

capable 
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capable of and deſigned for happineſs ; we have there- 
fore great quickneſs in diſcerning, and ſenſibility in 
feeling the ſeveral ways, by which it is or may be af- 
feed. This joined to our preſumed ſigniſicancy, and 
the chief rank we hold in the viſible creation, makes 
us imagine, that we are really as dear, and appear as 
conſiderable to every other being, as we do to ourſelves; 
and that all the different ranks of inferior animals were 
made ſolely to adminiſter to our pleaſure, without any 
view of advancing their own. On this account we are 
apt to conclude, that all the buſineſs, which is tranſ- 
acting near us, has a particular regard to our mighty- 
ſelves, till we come at length to intereſt heaven and 
earth ſo far in our preſervation, - as to ſuppoſe, that 
whatever is done, is principally deſigned to advertiſc 
us of any good or ill, that is likely to befal us. | 

Theſe reflections have often led me to commiſerate 
the hard lot of this ſuperſtitious people, who are thus 
taught to overlook the enjoyment of preſent good, for 
the ſake of thoſe little fanciful elevations, which they 
have from the expectance of ſome future one; and when 
the real ills of life are ſo many, are expoſed to a thou- 
ſand adventitious diſtreſſes, that ſpring only from 
groundleſs apprehenſions. The hoarſe note of a raven 
is enough to chill the warmeſt hopes of an Athenian, 
and make a public aſſembly, intent on the execution of 
the moſt neceſſary affairs, break up-in confuſion, Jour- 
nies of buſineſs, which my friend PH1LEMON and [ 
had ſettled, have been often ſuſpended on account of 
the unpropitious ſight of a ſwallow ; and many a party 
of pleaſure been interrupted by the ill-timed appearance 
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of a hare or a weeſel. I have ſometimes ventured to 
argue with, or banter the good old man, on theſe occa- 
fions ; but'only found, that prejudices of this kind are 
impreſſed too deeply on the minds even of ſenſible and 
ingenious men, to be ever eraſed by reaſon or raillery. 
How much more agreeable to our nature and circum- 
ſtances is the practice, that is enjoined us in the pure 
and uncorrupted pages of the Zenda ! that we ſhould 
take occaſion every day, from the firſt animal we meets» 
to pay our grateful acknowledgments to the ſupreme 
ſource of light and happineſs ; who has produced ſuch 
an amazing variety of creatures, provided ſufficient 
means to make them happy, and yet made them all in 
ſome degree ſubſervient to the uſe, and conducive to 
the welfare of man.” 5 


LETTER CLIV. 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAS. 


N the firſt of this moon Scirrophorion, Pxx= 
LOCLES, the Trierarch, arrived here expreſs 
from the generals-at Pylus, with the news, that the A- 
thenian forces had made a deſcent on the iſland Sphacte- 
ria, and after a brisk engagement obliged the Lacedz- 
monian garriſon to ſurrender themſelves priſoners at 
I have encloſed the moſt authentic detail of the whole 
affair, in a copy of the diſpatch ſent. by CL.zoN and 
* which has been read more than once 
in bly wi ſe- 
ba „ rn 
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veral ſtrokes in it, I am ſatisfięd, jt could be drawn up 
by no one, but the enterpriſing ſon of CIE ANE TVs, 
who, whatever ſhare of merit he may juſtly lay claim 
to in planning out the action, ſeems detarmined nat ta 
loſe one title of applauſe for want of rhetoric in deſcrib- 
ingit. The rejoicings on this occaſion are now at their 
height, accompanied by all thoſe. marks of rioting, 
which the multitude are apt to commit, when fluſhed 
with an unexpected ſucceſs, which they aſcribe to a 
general, who ſtands high in their efleem. The tranſ- 
port of the populace has exerted itſelf upon the houſes 
. of thoſe. citizens, who promoted the late negotiation ; 
and their characters are made the ſubjeQ of ſcholia ar 
catches, adapted to, the genius of the vulgar, Neither 
the humane ſuperſtition of PH1LE won, the formality af 
DizppoTUus, nor the caution of Nici As has eſcaped 
the low raillery of theſe political ſatyriſts, whoſe rough 
" licentious writings give one a ſtrong idea of the times, 
when the great men of Greece were abuſed from the 
carts of THE$P1s and his contemporaries. 

I can aſſure thee, noble ſcribe, that this event is 
looked upon as the moſt extraordinary one, that has 
happened during the courſe of the war; for in the firſt 
place the maſt intelligent perſons in Athens were ſo far 
from imagining, that CLzon's wild project would 
meet with fueceſs, that they rather expected every day 
to hear of his ſhameful repulſe. In the ſecond place it 
was the univerſal opinion, that the Lacedzmonian de- 
tachment in Sphacteria, in imitation of the z oo at 
Thermopyke, were determined to die in their ranks, af- 
ter ſelling their lives fo dear, as would make the vic- 
| * 48 f tory 
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tory worth very little to the Athenians. But the iſfue 


of this affair has verified the old Græcian proverb, The 


fortune of war is ever productive of novelties,” ſince it 
is eſteemed the moſt diſgraceful blow the Lacedæmoni- 
ans ever received, with the leaft loſs to their enemies; 
and Cl. x ox, whoſe military qualifications were never 
reckoned the fhining part of his character, is now 
put on a level by his flatterers with the moſt celebrated 
captains of Greece for bravery and conduct. He is ex- 
peed to arrive from Pylus in a few days. I ſhall take 
the firſt opportunity of communicating to him the rup- 
ture of the Lacedzmonian treaty, and endeavour ta 
diſcover, whether the profeſſions he made me before 
his expedition, of drawing this fate into a cloſer alli- 
ance with ARTAXERXEs, were ſincere. If I find 
they were, I will perſuade him to feel the pulſe of the 

aſſembly upon that ſubject. His emiſſarĩes ſhall ſpread 
about the diſpoſition, into which the haughtineſs of 
Sparta has thrown our monarch, to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip of Athens; and inſiſt on the reaſonableneſs of ſoft- 
ening the rigor of CiMoN's peace, in order to obtain a 
powerful aſſiſtance from Perſia, which may in the 
preſent juncture decide the fate of the war. By this 
method the Lacedzmonian ſlowneſs may be quickened; 


and if the king perſeveres in his deſign to take part with 


them, AR TAPHERNES Will meet with the better re- 
ception, On the other Band, it will be ſeen, whether 
the Athenians really intend to make propoſals of a ſtrict 
confederacy to our court, or only contrive amuſements, 
to prevent our joining with the Peloponneſian allies. 
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Thou mayeſt be ſatisfied, that the Lacedæmonians 


will not think themſelves much obliged to their em- 
baſſadors at Perſepolis, for giving ſuch entire credit to 


the firſt advices of an accommodation, as to break off the 
conferences in ſo abrupt and ridiculous a manner, 

Inſtructions, which, like theirs, were to be interpreted 
according to the exigencies of affairs, ſhould never be 
entruſted but to miniſters of the greateſt capacity and 
experience. And for my own part, I never thought 
negotiation the talent of the Spartans, 

The republic of Athens is determined to puſh on the 
war vigorouſly, this ſummer, A fleet of eighty gallies 


is equipping with the utmoſt diligence, which is to be 


put under the command of NiciAs. The aſſembly 
have paſſed a vote, that a thouſand citizens, (who are to be 
choſen by lot out of the tribes) and three hundred of the 
Hippeis, ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to embark 
at an hour's warning. They have likewiſe demanded 
aſſiſtance from ſeveral of their allies, The expedition 
is intended againſt Corinth, either to land and take the 
city by ſurprize, or to make an attempt upon the ſhip- 
ping in the harbour; both which undertakings, how- 
ever plauſible they appear in the ſcheme, that has been 
laid before the people, ſome experienced officers have 
aſſured me to be extremely difficult, if not impractica- 
ble. Letters are arrived from SophocLESs and EURY- 
MEDON, who were ſent with a fleet to Corcyra, the 
beginning of the ſummer. They givean account, that 
having landed ſome companies of Athenian ſoldiers, the 
revolters were beat out of their faſtneſſes ; a fort, they 
had built on the mountain Ithome; ſtormed, and the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of them obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
The unfortunate men ſo taken were confined in a ſmall 
iſland near Corcyra, till the people at Athens had pro» 
nounced ſentence upon them, with an expreſs condition, 
that if any attempted to eſcape, they ſhould all be ſur- 
rendered up to the Corcyrean magiſtrates. Theſe terms 
were violated on the part of the captives; and the Athe- 
nian generals, without waiting for orders from hence, 
after putting them into the hands of the magiſtracy, pur- 
ſued their voyage for Sicily. Advice is fince come, that 
the latter, glad of the opportunity to extirpateevery rem- 
nant of the ariſtocratical faction in Corcyra, condemn- 
ed them all to death, and delivered them over to the 
inſults and barbarity of the multitude. Such is the blind 
violence of party, wherever it prevails. May the ex- 
tremes of it be avoided by every ſtate, that would 


preſerve it's good ſenſe, it's liberties, and it's humanity ! 
| Before this reaches thy hands, thou wilt have receiv- 


ed the diſpatches, of which CHarICLEs is the bearer; 
and I will preſume to hope, thou art not unmindful of 
the requeſt I preſumed to make in them, that thou 
wouldſt intercede with the king for my return. Not 
to urge again the topic of the danger I run'by a much 
longer continuance here, after practiſing with CLzon, 
I wilt juſt mention, that Pyr Ho has in his laſt letters 
to the ſenate informed them, that the Perſian court 
has very exact intelligence, not only of the actions, but 
the views and doſigns of this ſtate, and frequently ear - 
lier and more important advices, than himſelf. I am 
am ſenſible thou communicateſt my diſpatches to none 
but thoſe of the ſupreme council; but canſt thou ſo well 
. F z anſwer 
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anſwer for the fidelity of thofe, who give bourly atten- 


dance at thy palace? And as my letters are. regiſtered. 


in the archives, the holy mage, who has the care of 
them, may have no averſion to an Attic talent; and 
in that caſe an artful inſinuating miniſter, like Py- 
THON,, will find eaſy acceſs within thoſe venerable 
walls. Think not theſe ſuſpicions founded entirely on 
my own chimerical reveries; for a. friend of mine, 
who correſponds with PyTHox, ſhewed me a letter 
from him, in which he boaſts, that he had cantracted 
an intimate acquaintance with one, Who has it in his 
power to inform him of the moſt material paſſages at 
tze court; and that he finds no places fo ſecure in Per- 
ſia, to which a gold key gives not the readieſt acceks.” 

I will own freely to thee, illuſtrious ſcribe, that af- 
ter haying ſpent the cazlier part of my life in acquiring 
a knowledge of the learning, manners, and language of 
diftant nations, and almoſt ſeven years of it in the king's 
feryice here, I long impatiently to reviſit my paternal 
farm in the vale of Diana, near my native Epheſus, 
That ſhady retirement is of all other the beſt adapt- 
ed to my inclinations,. as it places one beneath the envy 

d reſeptment of the great, and above their dependance. 
is there I would finiſh my courſe in tranquillity, 
ind live only to my ſelf, praying for the welfare af the 
ppire, the health of An TATRA X88, ang, the WW 
Ai of my generous patfen. | 
"From Alles hs Xo Mean, gee] 
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Cuzox * DrärosrhENESs to the Senate and 
N <4) , "People of Athens. 


ve x0 2831 131 


V our Jad lertors, Amend, ths were Informed; 


that the reinforcements under Cit on had joined 


your fleet before Sphacteria, and that it had been re- 
ſolved to attempt landing, unleſs the Lacedæmonian 

mera conſented, that their men in the iſland ſhould 

kept priſoners of war at Athens, till an aceommodati - 
on was concluded. This propoſal has been fince made 
in form; and though viſibly intended to prevent the 
karther effuſion of Graxtian: blood, was tejefied: with 
diſdain; anſwer being returned, that no Spartan over 
came alive. into the hands of his enemy. A reply 6 
inſolent and unſeaſonable had no other effect, than to 
name the zeal of the gfficers, and excite the courage 
and reſeatment of the ſoldiers. Accordingly, after giv* 
ing a day's reſt to the army, on the following night wo fot 
albore eight hundred heavy-arthed foldiers in the iſland; 
who ſurpriſed an advanced poſt of the Lacedemontiane, 
and either killed or tobk priſoners all, who wore upon 
guard, The diſpoſition-for landing the refit of the forces 
was performed with ſuch diſcipline and regularity, that 
before break of day they were all diſembarked, without 
the leaſt oppoſition; from the enemy, An accidental 
fire having.a few days before conſumed great part of 
the woods, with which the iſland was overrun, made 
us leſs. apprehenſive of ambuſcades, and gave us alſo an 
Rune F4 oppor- 
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opportunity of diſcovering, that the number of the La. 
cedæmonians was greater than we imagined it to be; 


for which reaſon — Goes bl | 


The troops began their march — 4 es 
ing in order of battle, the flanks, van, and rear being 
covered with ſmall parties of the light armed, who were 
directed to haraſs the enemy, wherever they appeared, 
to ſcour the woods, and retire to the main body, in 
caſe they were puſhed too vigorouſly, A large detach- 
ment of Spartans and Helots charged us at the opening 
of the defile, and put our avant-guard into ſome con- 
fuſion ; but our main body marching up to ſuſtain them, 
and our peltaſtai and archers ſorely gauling the enemy 
from the higher grounds at the ſame time, they were 
obliged to retreat in tolerable good order towards the 
extremity. of the iſland ; where they took refuge in 2 
fortification, ' which from the [ſituation of the ground 
about it ſeemed in a manner impregnable. Here be- 

ing joined to the reft of their men, they made ſo gal- 
ae ee 
fantry were thrice repulſed. After ſeveral hours con- 
tinual combat, your troops were almoſt ſpent with heat 
and fatigue; and we began to think, though un willing - 
ly, of ſounding a retreat, hen the commander of the 
Meſſenians propoſed to us to attack them in the rear 
with a choſen party of the light · armed. We accepted 
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through craggy narrow paſſes, to appear in the rear of 
the Lacedzmonians, ready to fall upon them from that 
quarter, the ſituation” of which alone they thought a 
ſufficient i ſecurity. We no ſooner obſerved this, than 
we ordered a herald to proclaim aloud in the front of 
our lines, that if the enemy would lay down their arms, 
they ſhould be admitted to capitulate. The words 
were ſcarce pronounced, before we faw moſt of thoſe 
on the ramparts throw down their weapons, and hold 
up their hands in token of aſſent. - A ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities immediately enſued, and it was deſired by 
STYPHON, their commanding officer, that leave ſhould 
be given him to ſend to the Lacedzmonians before Py- 
lus for inſtructions. But we only allowed him to call 
an herald out of the camp, who, ſtanding on the op- 
polite ſhore, (which is but a very ſmall diſtance from 
the iſland) was acquainted with the neceſſities of the 
gariſon, and in a few hours returned, and declared to 
them in the name of Acts and his council of war, 
that they had permiſſion to conſult for their ſafety, pro- 
vided they did nothing unworthy of the Spartan name. 
Upon this the beſieged delivered up their arms, and 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, ſtipulating only, that 
they ſhould be uſed with humanity, The number of 
the Lacedemonian captives are above three hundred and 
nine; the whole number originally ſent over into Sphac- 
teria was four hundred and twenty, all picked men. 

After obtaining this glorious ſucceſs, we offered up, 
according to the pious cuſtom of our anceſtors, a ſacri- 
fice out of the firſt fruits of the ſpoils to J urir ER and 
MinzRy 4 the counſellors, the tutelar ' deities of this 
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fate, We likewiſe ſet up atrophy on a riſing ground, 
which affords a fair proſpect of the enemies camp. We 


intend to begin embarking our army with the priſoners, 


and the reſt of the booty to morrow ; and ſhall then 
reinforce the garriſon of Pylus, and take oh hg favour- 
able wind to fail for Athens, 4 
We think ourſelves bound in juſtice 6 to ans you. 
that the whole army, as well officers as ſoldiers, in 
their reſpeRive capacities, behaved with as much skill, 
valour, and intrepidity, as were ever ſhown by any 
troops, on any occaſion whatſoever ; and we recommend 
to your notice more particularly, for their gallant con- 
duct, PH1LoCLEs the ſon of La c xs, the bearer of theſe 
diſpatches, Lamacnvus captain of the Peltaſtai, and 

THERAMENES Trierach of the Nereids. As to the vic- 
tory itſelf,” we know not, Athenians, whether it may 
become us, who were unworthy inſtruments of obtain- 
ing it, to anticipate the impartial judgment you will 
form of it hy adding our own. © But in juſtification of 
your two generals, one of whom undertook for the 
ſueceſs of this meaſure, in a manner that might appear 
doo preſunnptuoys,; and the other both adviſed the de- 
ſcant, and aſſiſted to the beſt of bis abilities in making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for it, give us leave to ſay a 
of che gariſon, and the advantage. in point of ſituation 
and knowledge of the iſland, with which they fought, 
we believe your forces never gained a completer advan- 
age, with. lefs; lol, and more honor to themſelves ; 
in ſight of an ænemy s ramp; ſuperior in number, which 
Jotked on as the ſpectators of the combat. | Certainly 
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the conſequences to be drawn from it muſt be very be- 
neſicial, if; you perſiſt in refuſing to hearken to the 
counſels of thoſe, who would effect, by a diſgraceful 
om eee 
able to compaſs. _ 
From our Camp in the iland of Sphacteria, the 25th 
of the moon Hekatombeon, ; P. 


= 


Kine 
CLEANDER to CraTiePvs. 


T people of Athens are ſo elated by the victory 
at Sphacteria, that they have ordered as many Her. 


mz to be made in honor of it, as were ſet up after 
the defeat of the Medes at Strymon. My curioſity led 
me the other day into the portico, where they are to be 
placed. * I ſuppoſe, faid I, to a friend, who was with 
me, the ſtate takes this opportunity to pay ſome ac» 
knowledgment t to Dauosr RENE 95 the inſtrument of 
it's ſucceſs againſt the Spartans, by inſcribing his name 
with a recital of the action on the baſes of thoſe ſta · 
tues; an acknowledgement ſud to one of his elegant 
mind, who is equally ſenſible and deſerving of applauſe. 

« By no means, anſwered he; it is never uſual on 
theſe occaſions to mark any name but that of the peo: 
ple,” * Methinks, returned I, . your praflice ie an 
odd one, Why, , you pay more honor to the crifling 
feats of actixity or ſtrength performed at your ſolemn 
entertainments, than to the wiſdom and virtue of thoſe 
alficers, who decide. the fate of your country | The Ar 
. muſt have a very high opinion of their fellow 
2 citizens, 
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citizens, to think they are ſo much the ſervants of the 
public, as to endanger their reputation, without even 
the hope ot this fantaſtical reward. Or you muſt per- 
mit me to have a very mean opinion of the Athenians, 
if the paſſion of envy can inſect a nation, to the preju- 
dice of thefew; who diſtinguiſh themſelves.” © You are 
miſtaken, interrupted my friend, in imputing it to the 
envy and jealouſy of the Athenians, not to their wiſ- 
dom and magnanimity, that they are fond of public 
monuments, but ſparing in their private memorials. I 
have thought the firſt often preferable to the laſt, ſince 
they are addreſſed to a whole nation, and may be re- 
_ garded as an incentive to virtue by the meaneſt as well 
as the moſt elevated mind. When it is ſaid {for in- 
ſtance) on ſome of them, that the people fought valiant- 
ly and ſucceſsfully for their liberties, can one of the 
fineſt education, of the greateſt quality or fortune, in- 
ferany thing lefs from it, than that jt becomes him to 
be the foremoſt in ſuch conteſts? or can the moſt un- 
cultivated fail of being reminded, that, though he acti 
in little ſphere,” his life is a debt to his? country, which 
muſt be paid, wheneveFſhe demands it? But when a 
ſtatue is ere&ed, or an inſcription” drawn up, to the 
honor of a private character, it ma kes an impreſſion up· 
vn few. — To attain ſuch exalted merit is above the 
reach, *aind"ts deſite it, is" beyond the wiſhes of moſt 
men; ſo that while ename af people excites a general 
ſpirit of enthuſtaſm, the memorial of one genius excites 
vfily the emulation of another. Like an eſoteric trea- 
tiſe-of philosophy, it may fall in the way of the vul- 
Ber but they Earnot underſtand/it,” of 8 by 
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becauſe calculated for men of ſpeculation ; whereas the 
public monuments are like popular eſſays, more univer- 
fally uſeful and intelligible, 

To turn the argument in another light. Would it not 
be inconſiſtent with that equality of rank, which ſhould be 
carefully maintained in a free government, to beſtow di- 
ſtinctions of this nature too frequently, even on thoſe, wha 
are eminent? Can any more effectual way be taken to in- 
ſpire a love of our country, or to ſuppreſs the gentle riſings 
of vanity, than to let it be known to every man of parts, 
that it is a matter of ſtrict duty, to be active in the 
common ſervice. That what he performs with credit 
in the field is owing partly to the tutelar deities of the 
ſtate, partly to the valour of his ſoldiers, and the experience 
of his officers; and after all, fortune take a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of praiſe from him, That on theſe accounts he 
has no claim to crowns of gold, ſtatues, or inſcriptions. 
Yet, were the contrary practice obſerved, which you 
zealouſly recommend, the opportunities, which ſuch 
pre-eminence would afford it's poſſeſſors, of comparing 
themſelves with their countrymen, would intoxicate 
ſome with a dangerous, and others with a filly pride; 
ſo that he, who arrived to theſe glories, and had good 
talents, would in reality ere himſelf into the monarch 
of the ſtate ; while one of meaner endowments would 
in fancy be ſo ſuperior to the reſt of his plain fellow 
citizens, that the gift of them would be a certain pre- 
judice to the man, and render him ſtrangely ridiculous. 
We may add further, that as the beſt underſtandings 
are not proof againſt the giddineſs, which attends ho- 


nors; ſo great honeſty may be corrupted by a _ 
ity 
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lity of procuring them; and they will be ſought for in 
the res of faction, not cotitelted in the race of 


virtue.“ 
I was not willing, erk rtr to hold a contro- 


verſy with my friend, and yielded to him. From a 


ttifling particular concerning the Hermæ, which the 


ſtate is now erecting, our converſation rambled into 
general topics; and the longer we talked, the more 
we loſt fight of what we firft diſputed. At laſt I aid, 
< How diſproportioned is the number of poſſible methods 
for preſerving fame to thoſe of acquiring it ! an argu- 
ment that we ought not to concern ourſelves about it's 
duration after death. If it has ſerved our turn, while 
we lived, we ſhould not eagerly intrude it upon the 
ſtage to the diſturbance of the characters, that fucceed 
us; ſince it ſeems a fort of buſy impertinence to aim at 
ingroſſing the attention of poſterity. Commemorative 
pillars and inſ:riptions are undoubtedly the beſt records 
of antiquity, as they are more laſting, and leſs liable to 
alteration than tradition. In the firſt ages an unhewn 
ftone was often placed on the ſpot, where ſome remark- 
able tranſaction had paſſed ; but the knowledpe of it's 
occaſion could only be had from the memory and re- 
ports of the inhabitants. This imperfect means of 
giving information to fucceeding times was afterwards 
improved, by sketching out a barbarous repreſentation 
of the ſtory on rough columns; the defign of which, in 
a courſe of years, was only to be gathered from con- 
jecture, till letters introduced an hiſtorical certainty. 
HinopoTUs bas extracted much of his hiftory from 
the marbles furniſhed him by the prieſts of Egypt; and 
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it is to theſe we are indebted for our acquaintance with 
the celebrated conquerors, SEsosTRIs, HERCULES, 
and Baccaus.” And truly, interpoſed my friend, 
I would willingly part with their acquaintance. Iam 
ſorry we were ever poſſeſſed of their names, or their 
examples, The love of praiſe ſoon put us on contriv- 
ances far tranſmitting it to our deſcendants; and moſt 
of the ancient manuments perpetuate the glory of par- 
ticular great men, but ſcarce any are of the national kind 
I have commended, So that I am apt to fancy, they 
were not ſo much erected by the veneration of contem- 
poraries for exalted merit, as by the perſonal vanity of 
oppreſfors.” I believe, returned I, the national mo- 
numents, which are your favourites, were never thought 
of, till mankind had wiſdom and courage enough ta 
form civil ſocieties upon principles of liberty. Before 
that time whatever credit the ſubjects acquired, was un- 
juſtly aſſumed by the prince. But are you not of opi- 
nion, however ſeldom theſe marks of honor ſhould 
be beſtowed by the public on individuals, yet if a ſta- 
tue or inſcription were naw and then put up by the re- 
ſpect of private families to their diſtinguiſhed relations, 
that ſuch memorials might be uſeful?” Could we re- 
ly, anſwered he, on the impartiality of friends, and 
were the voice of dependants as diſintereſted as that of 
the public, I would agree with you. Otherwiſe, if 
theſe eulogies become cheaply proſtituted to the purpo- 
ſes of ſexvility, and in the opinion of every man. ſhall 
exceed the merit af the character they celebrate, they 
will be attended with the moſt hurtful conſequences. 
The generality, when they find the lives of the great 
: not 
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not at all correſpondent to the laboured commendations 
of them, will conclude the perfection ſet forth there to 
| be unattainable and ideal: for the difference is the ſame, 

between the impreſſion made by deſcriptions of what 
ought to have been, and what has been, as it is be- 
tween that of precept and example. Poetry in it's 
original was ſet apart to do honor to the gods and he- 
roes; but that degeneracy, * which infects all human 
things, has ſpared not the facred art; and perhaps in- 
ſcriptions may one day be admired for the delicacy 
and fprightlineſs, not the truth and ſimplicity of the 
encomium.“ Then, faid I, by Jupiter, I could 
curſe the invention of letters, which muſt ſubmit to 
convey ſo much flattery to ſucceeding times. After all, if 
no man ought to wiſh for poſthumous fame, except the 
imitation of his character might be of real ſervice to the 
world, then it is weakneſs to think of it on our own ac- 
count, If the vicious ſhare it here in common with the 
virtuous, and ſometimes men of low underſtanding with 
men of parts, then he, who has qualified himſelf to 
deſerve it, ſhould not lament thoſe accidents of nature 
or fortune, that deprive him of it, In a word, if the 
opinion of philoſophers be juſt, that there is another 
tate of moral deſignation, we may expect, that Mi- 
Nos, Eacus, and RBA DAMAN TH will reverſe all 
the falſe judgments, that have been paſſed in this; and 
while they condemn monarchs and miniſters to eternal 
oblivion, will call out, to the obſervation of innumer- 
able beings, many wiſe and good men, who were ei- 
ther unknown or forgotten. C. 
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LETTER CLVII. 
CLEANDER to HyDaSPES. 


Remember to have given thee an account ſome time 
ſince of the character of EUur1P1DEs, It is with 
pleaſure I can acquaint thee now, that, by the means 
of SOCRATEs, Iam admitted into his eſteem and con- 
fidence. He entertained me the other day with a play 
he has written on the fate of OresTEs, after the mur- 
der of his mother; which is wrought up with all the 
intereſting circumſtances, which the imagination of 
the poet, or the paſſions of human nature, can afford. 
As ſoon as the diſtreſs is raiſed to the height, and the 
expectation of the ſpectator with it, ApoLLo deſcends 


from heaven in the laſt ſcene; and when you look for 


confuſion, miſery, and bloodſhed, puts an end to it, to 
the ſatisfaction of all parties. Nothing, faid I, can 
be finer or more affecting than this performance: and 
yet I own myſelf no friend to what you poets call © the 
Deity from the machine.” *Tis true, here is a difficulty 
worthy of his preſence ; nevertheleſs I am better plfaſed 
to ſee things unravelled by the ordinary operation of ſe- 
cond cauſes, than by a ſudden interpoſition. The Gods, 
you know, may do any thing ; and though I can truſt 
them in the hands of ſo judicious a writer as yourſelf, 
Iam in pain, whenever they are introduced on the 
ſtage, leſt they ſhould do a great deal more than their 
buſineſs, The practice therefore ſhould be diſcouraged ; 
and methinks I am unwilling, it ſhould have the ſanction 
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of your example, Could you have managed the ſtory 
before us, as you have done ſome others, the whole 
would have been of a piece, and the tragedy would 
have concluded with as much nature as it is conducted,” 
«© If you conſider the plot, anſwered EurIiPiDEs, you 
will find it impoſſible to have turned it otherwiſe, And 
to ſpeak my ſentiments with freedom, when the play 
is drawing to a cloſe, the attention of the audience on 
the rack, unable to divine the conſequences, it is an 
agreeable ſurprize to bring things at once to an happy 
iſſue, and ſend them away in good temper. Such pieces 
make a deeper impreſſion on the mind, than thoſe, in 
which you are prepared before - hand for the event. I 
entirely approve what you ſay concerning the cœleſtial 
machinery of the theatre. And we may obſerve they 
are the fondeſt of it, who ſhew in every line a remark- 
able poverty of invention, but value themſelves on a 
fruitful fancy, becauſe their Deities appear in all the 
wantonneſs of miracles. In truth, bow can the fre- 
quent recourſe to this machinery be an inſtance of ge- 
.njus? It bad it's birth from ſimple neceſſity, and ſhould 
be uſed only in the laſt extremity ; yet (like ſeveral of 
the arts of life, which were equally mean in their ori- 
ginal) has been applied to the purpoſes of elegance 
and ornament. Believe me, I ſhould be forry to de- 
ſerve the cenſure.” * Miſtake me not, returned I; 
To cenſure you as a lover of theſe extravagancies, who 
are the trueſt maſter and obſerver of nature in the 
drama, would be as ridiculous, as to upbraid SOCRATEs 
with the follies of the Sophiſt. You may be convinced, 
then, that, if I have common ſenſe, I could * 
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and, upon recollection, Tam perſuaded, there is no way 
of finiſhing your Ox RSH EES, but that which you have 
choſen.” *© I was fully poſſeſſed of your meaning, re: 
plied he, yet am obliged to. you for your polite manner 


of explaining it. At the ſame time I take it as a 


proof of friendſhip, that you communicate every re- 
mark, which occurs to you at firſt reading, even though 
it be crude and inaccurate. I aſſure you it pleaſes me to 
find, that my tragedy is exempted from the imputation 
you have juſtly thrown upon many others. If I do nat 
deceive myſelf, it is of that kind, which alone renders 
the deſcent of a God excuſable, (ſince I think it can in 
well from the affection of the ſpectators for the wonder- 
ful, as from the reaſons I have mentioned.” © I wiſb, 


ous taſte of the times in your defence, eſpecially when 
you are ſupported by better arguments. © You may 
laugh at it, aid be, but it is of conſiderable weight. 
A dramatic writer, and a popular orator, are nearly in 
the ſame circumſtances. They muſt each of them con- 
ſult the humor of their contemporaries ; or elſe they will 
never have an hearing; and impartial poſterity muſt 
make allowances.” 

©« The affetion for the wonderful, continued I, 
prevails very ſtrongly in the preſent age. And thoſe, 
who are defirous to enjoy reputatian, while they live, 
always ſacrifice the matureſt reſult of their own judg- 
ment, in accommodation to the caprice of their cqun- 
trymen. HE ROD O Tus has interwoven ſome of the 
traditional romances of antiquity into his garration 
from that powerful motive. The ſchools of __ 

G 2 


interrupted I, you would forbear appealing to the vici- 
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and philoſophers abound in allegories. The theatre, 
inſtead of exhibiting to us ſtories of an eſtabliſhed date, 
or undoubted authority, (ſuch as the baniſhment of 
PrersTRATUs's family from Athens) is altogether con- 
verſant with the heroes and demigods of fable.” 

Fou would gladly, anſwered Eur IDEs, bring hi- 
ory upon the ſtage, as it might give a fair opportunity 
for inforcing the principles of liberty, and a love of our 
country. But in ſome inſtances the nature of tragedy, 
and in all the temper of the Athenians forbids it. The 
nature of tragedy.” cannot bear it, becauſe there are 
many incidents, which, though they entertain in the 
relation, are too unanimated and uninforming, or too 
diſagreeable and ſhocking in the particulars, to com- 

| poſe a play. As nothing can be more ſpirited than a 
battle in the action, and yet nothing colder in the de- 
ſcription ; ſo, on the contrary, many things pleaſe in 
the hiſtorical deſcription, which would diſguſt in real 
life, or the mimic repreſentation. It is for this reaſon, 
that in modelling a piece for the theatre, we are fre- 
quently obliged to vary the plot of it from the truth, 

for the better diſpoſition and improvement of it; a li- 

cence, which, however it may be indulged in fictitious 
ſubjects, would, I am afraid, be denied in hiſtorical. 
The temper of the Athenians would not bear it, be- 
Cauſe thoſe facts and characters, which ſeem beſt ſuited 
to the ſcenes of a tragic writer, are too recent in the 
memory, and too much engage the paſſions of private 
families, to be properly introduced upon the ſtage. 
„ Suppoſe then, ſaid I, you ſhould reſort to Sparta, or 
even Perſia, for the topics of tragedy, I preſume the 
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Athenians are not divided in their ſentiments on the 
eminent men of thoſe countries.” In that caſe, re- 
plied he, it would be ſurmiſed, that I paid a diſrepect 
to the heroes of our own republic, So that the way to 
be free from all difficulties, is to - confine ourſelves to 
the fabulous anceſtors of the colonies, which firſt planted 
Greece. The only poet, who ever. dared: at a per- 
formance- of the. caſt, which you recommend, was 
AscavyLlus,. the bold inventor of the drama, But you 
muſt remember, that what he wrote, had nothing to. 
do with individuals. It contained no flattery to THE- 
MISTOCLEsS or ARISTIDES. It entered into no en- 
comium on their valor and conduct: it took no notice 


of their laying aſide all private reſentments, to-unite in 


the cauſe of their country, (the moſt inſtructive leſſon 
of that important war,) but was a general compliment 
to the Grecians. Nay, to avoid the odium, which per- 
ſonal commendations would draw upon the writer, and 
to keep off that envy, which would have fallen on the 
objects of them, he laid the ſcene; as far as he could 
from Athens, in the very palace of XRERX EA. Should 
I, for inſtance, accept the ſubject you propoſe, diffe- 
rent parties in the ſtate would take alarm; the one pro+ 
tecting, the other reviling me; and while I may have 
all men applaud, it would be prepoſterous to aim at the 
praiſes of a few, Lou will grant P1s15TRATUs muſt 
be drawn extremely amiable, or extremely odious; for 
in the mixt ſtate, his character would. be unaffecting 
and dull. Were I to ſet him in the former light, I ſhould 
be thought ſecretly affe ed to lavery, a teacher of dan- 
See the Perfan à play of Re written ſeven 
COPY the defeat of Xexxess forces atMycale. , 
G 3 gerous 
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gerous principles; and though it were the beſt perſor- 
mance I had produced, the very turn of the thing would 
condemn it. Were I to place him in the latter point 
of view, it would flatter the prejudices of the people, 
but contradict my own ſentiments, and the ſentimentz 
of men of ſenſe, and do an injuſtice to the man. For 
be was a lover of lenity, letters, and politeneſs; nor 
was Athens happier at any time, than under his govern- 
ment. Should T deſcend nearer to our own days, and, 
agreebly to the ſcheme you offer, found a tragedy on 
ſome remarkable action of Taz MisTrocLEs, Cimon, 
or PERICLEs, think you not it would be to wage war 
with the ill nature of enemies, and the partiality of 
friends ?” Lou amaze me, returned I; it ſeems fre- 
quent enough with you poets, to uſe ſentiments and ex- 
preffions alluding to the circumſtances and perſons of 
the preſent times without ſeruple. Then why are you 
ſo careful, not to give offence in the plot of a play, as 
that it muſt be far fetched from antiquity ?” © I can 
tell you, ſaid EUr1P1Des, thoſe alluſions you ſpeak of 
are as much as the people will.either approve or forgive. 
But if we were to ſtrike once out of the province of 
fable, and bring the ſtories of the times upon the ſtage, 
the rulers of the aſſembly would grow jealous, and 
imagine we aimed at transferring the ſeat of buſinek 
and advice from the forum to the theatre. Even the 
comic poets, the privileged fatyriſts of the ftate, are 
often not ſo groſs 'as' to ſpeak plainly, but intimate 
their ſcurrility by uncouth and extravagant allegories. 
Would not the Athenians, replied I, be pleaſed to 
ſee the great geniuſes the commonwealth has brought 
forth, exhibited in their public entertainments, A 
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muſt reflect an honor on themſelves ?” I think it ap- 
pears, ſaid he, from the obſervations already made, 
that they would, on ſuch occaſions, be greatly divided 
in their ſentiments, Beſides, the ſubjects we chuſe are 
not deficient in this particular ; for they are generally 
taken from the lives of the founders of our cities, and 
ih reciting the misfortunes or proſperity of their fa- 
milies, we may be conſidered as doing credit to their 
deſcendants. Such tragedies are free from the excep- 
tions, to which thoſe you with for are expoſed, and 
give equal ſcope to the invention and oeconomy of the 
poet.” I only wiſh, rejoined I, to fee fable baniſhed 
from the theatre.“ I agree with you, ſaid he; but 
there is no running counter to the tafte and opinion of 
the age. The tragic writings, however, ate not to be 
feproached with wildneſs. They are like the fictions, 
which they treat of; a mixture of falſhood and truth, 
of abſurdity and credibility. For I muſt be fo candid 
as to confeſs, though our audiences are fond of fables, 
yet they love to have the natural graces of converſa- 
tion enter into the dialogues even of fabulous charac- 
ters; to ſee the real paſſions, and probable incidents of 
human life, wrought upon the ground-work of the 
marvellous. "11 

EvuriPiDEs's defence of the Greek theatre, noble 
SarRAr, was amuſing, but not attended with all the 
conviction, which L wanted. Let it be allowed, that, 
ſuch is the conſtitution of Athens, it would add to the 
difotders of its citizens, if thelt beft hiſtorical ſubjects, 
which are contained within the late floutiſhing perioe 
of theit affairs, were inttoluctd on the Rage © but it 
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can never be admitted, that theſe afford not more room 
for the skill, and leſs exalt the ſpirit of the writer, than 
the unnatural relations of mythologiſts. No, Hy b as- 
PEs, the inimitable CyRus, whom hiſtory and Perſia 
boaſt, is far beyond the THESEUS and HercULEs of 
fable. Perſuaded as thou art of this truth, refine on the 
model of the Greeks, and build a theatre within the 
walls of Suſa. With a view to encourage the project, 
J have drawn up a rough sketch of the plot for a tra- 
gedy, in the manner of SorHocLEs and EURIPiDEs, 
founded on the ſtory of CRoxsus, and the taking of 
Sardis, If thou approveſt it, thou mayeſt put it into 
the hands of Taiamis the mage, who is a good poet, 
and well verſed in their writings, In the mean time 
ſuffer me to congratulate thee, on the honor, which 
will accrue to thyſelf, by raiſing the great characters of 
thy country from the tomb of time; and on the aſcen- 
dant thou wilt gain over thy maſter, by inſinuating 
thoſe leſſons of policy and virtue in the preſence of his 
court and people, which MEGAaByzus ſuggeſted with 
equal art and ſincerity in the cloſet, or the council - 


Cyrus in Sardis. 
ACTI. | 
The chorus is compoſed of Sardians, The ſcene les 
in CRogsvs's palace, Before day- break. 


The queen appears on the ſtage, expreſſing ber anxi- 
ety for her lord, who went out in the middle of the 


night on an alarm from the Perſian camp. n 
ch 5 | tha 
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that the good fortune, which accompanied Cyrvs in 
the day of THYMBREA, when he totally defeated the 
Lydian army, may fail him before Sardis, A meſſenger 
enters; relates the taking of the city, CRotsvs's dan- 
ger, his eſcape, the violent effort, that cauſed his dumb 
ſon to ſpeak. The queen recollects the oracle, which 
declared, that the young prince ſhould never be cured 
of that natural deſect, till the day of his father's miſ- 
fortunes ;z is in deſpair : the chorus comforts her, and 
concludes with reciting the change of Cxoxsvsꝰs for- 
tune, deſcribes his extenſive power and riches, the con- 
fidence repoſed in him by the kings confederated a- 
gainſt CyRvs, and the ſteps, which led to his ruin. 


CRoesvs retired into his palace, comes in diſordered 
with the different paſſions of fear, indignation, and ſor- 
row ; calls to mind ſeveral prodigies; doubts, whether 
he ſhall yield to the conqueror, or, like SARDANAPA- 
LUs, take a reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. His queen 
exhorts him to the former. After ſome diſcourſe, he for- 
bids her to interpoſe her advice. She withdraws. Co- 
$US accuſes the deceitfulneſs of APOLLO, who ſeduced 
him, by ambiguous anſwers, to croſs the river Halys. 
The chorus counſels him to ſubmit. - They diſpute of 
reſignation to the Gods. The king eagerly enquires 
after the embaſſadors, whom he had ſent * with iron 
fetters to the oracle, in token of the-return made him 
for his religious donations. The chorus reproaches him 


* Vid. Hegoport, LI. 
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with temerity ; asks him what purpoſe this deputation 
could ferve. He anſwers, to require an explicit inter- 
pretation of the prophecies tranſmitted to him, and to 
upbraid AyoLLo with ingratitude. Goes out to try 
what may be done for the defence of his citadel and pa- 
lace. The chorus entreats him not to flatter himſelf 
with fooliſh hopes, ſings of a vain curioſity into future 
events, and laments the plunder of Sardis, with the 
various injuries, to Which the fate of war expoſes its 

inhabitants. 


1 


An officer from nos paſſing by the ſtation of the 
chorus, inquires after CRoksus, ſaying, that he is 
commanded with a choſen band of ſoldiers to ſeize his 
perſon. The chorus prepares reſiſtance, unwilling to 

inform him. He uſes threats, and tells them, that 
they are all in the hands of the victor, Aſter a little 
alteration, they direct him to an apartment in the pa- 
lace. He goes out, and ſoon returns with CROESsUs 
bound. The king ſeems ſpeechleſs, and in the utmoſt 
amazement. The officer acquaints him, he muſt be 
offered as a * facrifice'to the guardian Deities of Perfia. 
He recovers himſelf ; at firſt exclaims againſt the cruel- 
ty of Crus, but convetfing a little with the chorus, 
he is ſoftened ; reflects on the happy circumſtance of 
not out-living his proſperity, The chorus parts from 
him affectionately. He follows the officer. The cho- 
run inſinuates, agreeably to an old oracle, that Ckotvs 


* Vide Hzxovor. I. i. 
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ſuffers for the iniquity of GycGts his anteſtor; and 
cloſes with a few ftrophes on the uſe of adverſity to 
ſubdue the paſſions, and improve the underſtanding. 


ACT IV. 


The queen in confuſion is impatient to know the 
particulars of Cr 088Us's being taken. The chorus ex< 
tols his magnanimity of behaviour. She ſuggeſts n 
thouſand indignities, which may have been offered him, 
with many turns of paſſion. One comes in, and tells 
ber at large, what has happened at the pyle, on which 
Crogsus was to have been burnt ; mentions the in- 
vocation of SOLON, the ſudden ſhower, that extinguiſh- 
ed the flames; informs her, that Cy Rus and Cxotavus 
are moving to the palace. ¶ This ſtory will admit a 
noble deſcription. ] The queen rejoices at the interpo+ 
ſition of the Gods in favour of the king; but unable to 
bear the ſight of the conqueror, and doubtſul, whether 
he may not puniſh her husband in another manner, re- 
ſolves to keep out of the way. The chorus ſings a pane» 
gyric on the wiſdom of Sol ox, and vindicates the juſtice 
of heaven, which always rewards piety, though late. 


ACT v. 


Cyrus appears followed by his chief officers, CRox- 
sus, and the fourteen Lydian youths devoted with him. 
In entering he orders his attendants to dedicate 4 tefith 
of the ſpoils to the God; then he turns to CHO EGG, 
who kneels. Cykvs blames him for having broken 
9 and with hearkening to dad cours 
ſellors ; 
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ſellor ; but forgives and honors him on account 
of the miracle, which was ſeemingly wrought for his 
preſervation, CRoks us makes no anſwer. In the 
mean while the ambaſſador returns from Delphi, who 
interrogated by CyRus of his errand, repeats the Py- 
thian prieſteſs's interpretation of thoſe oracles concern- 
ing the mule, and the deſtruction of a mighty empire 
by crofling the river Halys. CRoxsus acknowledges 
the fault to be his, in relying on his own ſagacity to 
explain them; declares to Cyrus, that he is now ar- 
rived at that knowledge, which he thought himſelf 
before poſſeſſed of, and from whence the God told him 
he ſhould date the period of his happineſs, the know- 
ledge of himſelf. Cyrus is warned from the example 
of CRoksus's fall to preſerve that temper of mind in 
proſperity, which is uſually learnt from the reverſe of 
it; promiſes him ſafety and protection; and receives 
him into confidence. The chorus concludes the whole 
with praiſing the exploits, the clemency, the character 
of Cyrus, as worthy the empire of the world; and 
wiſhes, that the luxury of Aſia may not enervate the 
manners of the P erſians, OY 0. 


LETTER CLVII 


"SUnnD#8 to Cura Ex. From Balch. 


\HE ſpirit of philoſophy is free een 
| the confronting one opinion with another, that 
the force of each may better be diſcerned, and truth 


emerge from the compariſon. This, CLEANDER, can 
Is | be 
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be no offence to friendſhip, ſince it is only the exerciſe 
of reaſon. Every man does it in his own breaft, when 
he leaſt thinks of it; he, as it were, divides himſelf, 
propounds and rejects, argues and confutes; and, though 
the point remain undetermined, the mind is pleaſed 
with the operation, and wants no perſuaſion to be re- 
conciled to itſelf. The tranſition is eaſy to the diſputes 
of friends, which ſhould be raiſed and laid aſide with as 
little appearance of animoſity. If a difference of ſen- 
timent ariſe betwixt thee and me, arguments may re- 
move, or friendſhip muſt tolerate it. I aſſure thee, thy 
miſtakes have always been ſuch, as I not only could 
bear, but almoſt thought amiable, becauſe they flowed 
from ſome generous principle carried a little too far. 

Such were thy thoughts concerning oracles and di- 
vination, which thou perſuadeſt thyſelf are mere human 
frauds, the better to vindicate the divine conduct, and 
preſcribe narrower bounds to the dominion of AHRI- 
MAN. But it cannot be denied, that certain preſages 
have been fulfilled by very diſtant events, which lay 
beyond the reach of all human foreſight. In anſwer 
to this thou wilt tell me, that innumerable others have 


never been verified; and that all together they are but 


mere conjectures, which, like ſeed thrown up into the 
air at random, have the large field of time to fall into, 
and it is no wonder, if ſome few ſhould come to matu- 
rity. Are we then to ſuppoſe, that the Bœotians, who 
are held in contempt for their dulneſs, ſhould have been 
able to carry on ſo gainful a deluſion, and counterfeit 
inſpiration ſo ſucceſsfully ? Is it to be imagined, that 
men, not thought to abound in common ſenſe, ſhould 

daily 
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daily pronounce ſuch things, as not only paſs upon pri- 
vate men, but princes and ſtates, as diftated by the God 
of wiſdom and eloquence? Yes; thou art convinced 
this muſt be the truth; for ORoMAsDEs will not per- 
mit AH&IMAN and his accurſed miniſters, by ambi- 
guous anſwers, to lead men into error. If thou ſayeſt 
ſo, becauſe of the ill conſequences of ſuch error, why does 
he then permit it at all; ſince thoſe are the ſame, whether 
it ariſe from the impoſition of men, or the craft of 
ARIMANIUs? But do not men, who love error, de- 
ſerve ta meet with it; every wicked man is a lover of 
error; he wiſhes not to ſee truth, which reproaches 
him, but is attentive to any ſoothing ſalſhood, that 
gives a gloſs to his conduct. If then a rapacious mo- 
narch, or an ambitious ſtate, would make unxeaſonable 
encroachments upon it's neighbours, and wants no more 
than the ſanction of an oracle to juſtify it's attempts; 
does it not deſerve the deluſion it ſeeks for, and to be 
led into ruin (which is commonly the event) by ſome 
ſpecious prodigy or preſage? This was the very caſe of 
that unfortunate prince of Lydia. When he was brought 
þefore his conqueror in chains, he apologized for his 
conduct, in that it had been altogether directed by the 
Delphic oracle. CyRvs did not upbraid his royal cap- 
tive with credulity for ſuppoſing ſuch a divining power; 
but he blamed his confidence in any power, which could 
authorize ambition or avarice, and give countenance 
to illegal invaſions; things oppoſed by the ſtanding 
oracles of reaſon, which OxoMAsDEs has ſet up in 
the human mind. 


I can- 
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I cannot, like thee, doubt the reality of divination, 
though I do not think it of great extent. I know the 
book of fate is in the cuſtody of ORoMasDEs; and 
that time alone is permitted leiſurely to unfold it to us. 
Nevertheleſs we cannot be inſenſible of the natural fa- 
gacity of evil ſpirits, who may collect many events, 
which depend on the regular operations of nature, as a 
phyſician can foretel a diſeaſe or death ſometimes, by 
certain ſymptoms, that are the forerunners of them. 
Thoſe dæmons therefore may be allowed to foreſee 
many viciſſitudes of fortune, in ates, as well as parti- 
cular perſons; but when they pretend to reveal theſe 
things to mortals, they do wiſely in wrapping them up 
in words of ambiguous import, becauſe they can never 
be certain of what till depends on the will of the 
Deity. And that this is their practiee I make no doubt; 
for as the mind is no ſooner diſpoſed to ſwerve ſrum 


truth, than it is ſeconded by the ſuggeſtions of An- 


RIMAN, We cannot ſuppoſe he would fail to ſupport fo 
extenſive an inſtrument of error, as the public oracles of 
Greece, He inſpires a knowledge of ſome hidden 
truths the better to propagate numerous falſhoods, and 
eſtabliſh his kingdom among men, The end is wor- 
thy the ambition of A#RIMaANn; the means bear all 
the marks of a ſuperior intelligence, which dares con- 
tend even with the higheſt. And would it not be as 
impious to ſay, that theſe ftrong deluſions flowed alto- 
gether from the operations of the human mind, as that 
external evil took it's riſe from the undepraved laws of 
nature, and the original deſign of ORoMaspBEs? 
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Thou knoweſt, when man was formed, the laſt of 
the divine works, the Creator ſpoke thus to Anriman 
in diſdain: Be thou no longer my competitor; I 
have formed one from the duſt of the earth to contend 
with thee.” Immediately the evil-one called together 
his miniſterial ſpirits: © Obſerve, ſays he, this new ſyſtem 
formed from ſeparable parts, and therefore capable of 
diſſolution; mix and confound the elements of it ; 
blend together ſuch materials, as have antipathy betwixt 
them; and ſearch out the ſeeds of corruption. If ye 
cannot ſtop the earth's fertility, pervert it to the ruin 
of it's inhabitants.” Inſtantly they divide the task; they 
pollute the air with unwholeſom vapors; they compreſs 
winds within the caverns of the earth, and kindle ſub- 
terraneous fires, which ſhould afterward break through 
their confinement to the terror and deſtruction of whole 
cities and provinces. They cheriſhed and gave encreaſe 
to the caterpillar and locuſt ; the baſeſt inſects, and the 
. moſt hurtful animals, which were intended only to ga- 
ther the refuſe and waſt fertility of the ground, but 
now make the cultivation of it neceſſary, and even rob 
the husbandman of his labors. T heſe dæmons proceed 
ſo far, as to impregnate the vaſt body of waters with 
ſalts, that, inſtead of allaying the thirſt, they might 
increaſe it. But here the heavenly ſpirits interpoſed ; 
they ſaved the ſprings and the rivers, and ſet themſelves 
upon all the counterworks of benevolence. 

AHRIMAN Was thus checked in his career ; but he 
had a dangerous engine ſtill in reſerve. ** As M, faid 
he, (who is the moſt malignant and inſinuating ſpirit 
of his train) do thou inſpire man with error.“ This was 
EE the 
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the moſt fatal attack, which only the wiſe and virtuous 
can ſuſtain; an evil, which the benign ſpirits of heaven 
cannot forcibly relieve us from, without an injury to 
our nature. Hence it rages uncontrouled, and men 
themſelves become the inſtruments to propagate it, and 
accomplices with AHRIMAN ; but above all, thoſe are 
his minifters, his public votaries, and ayowed prieſts, 
who attend his ſhrines for the ſpirit of divination, re- 
ceive his influence in dreams, 10 N his deluſive 
oracles. Farewel. | ;1 u 


I E T T E * CLIX. | 
Gone to CLEANDER. From Perſepoli 


Y FOLIO ee e (who hath made ax 

traordinary haſte in his journey) with your dife 
patches, we were freed entirely from that uncertainty 
and expeQation, which have given us many uneaſy 
moments, ſince we firſt heard, that a negotiation was 
ſet on foot at Athens with ſuch probability of ſucceſs. 
As the affair has ended, we admire the critical 
juncture, in which you received your inſtructions, and 
much more your abilities and dexterity in the ſafe and 
effectual managment of fo nice and intricate a buſineſs. 
The ſenſe. our maſter has of the important ſervice you 
have thereby done the empire, is beſt ſer forth in a 
royal mandate, which was immediately ſent to P- 
SUTHNEs, directing him to aſſign the annual revenues 
of three large villages near Sardis for the perpetual 
maintenance of CIE AD ER the Epheſian, and his 

Vor. IV. H heirs, 
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heirs, * in conſideration, as well of his extraordinary 


merits, as of ſome remarkable ſervices be has performed 


it the hazaid of his laſety, the mettiory of which (add; 
the order) will live for ever in the chronicles of Perſia,” 
Even ſome, who hitherto have not ſhewn themſelves 
your friends, are not deficient in doing you juſtice bn 
this 6ceafion; What then, my CTEAVU DER, doſt thou 


tthink is the behaviour of thoſe, who love and eſteem 
thee, who have protected thee from calumny, and an- 


ſwered for thy fidelity and reſolution to the face of thy 
ettemics? Let me appeal to thine own heart, how thou 
can'ſt imagine was affected on this event? I am 


| ſure no words, I can uſe, will expreſs half the ſatis 


faction I feel on thy own and the public account. 
Before I enter upon any new matter, give me leave 

to ſay a little with regard to the apprehenſions you ſetm 
to be under, after having meddled in ſo dangerous an 
intrigue, and your earneſt deſire to be recalled, As to 
the firſt of theſe points, thou mayeſt be extremely ſe- 
cure, that a ſecret of this nature is intruſted to ver) 
Few- ears. To deal plainly with thee, only two of the 
King's miniſters beſides myſelf are acquainted with it; 
and care is taken, that the correſpondence relating to 
this buſineſs ſhall: not be regiſtered in the archives, till 
a proper ſeries of years be elapſed, when poſterity may 
benefit by the example, and the perſons of 'thoſe'con- 
cerned be removed from the reach of danger, Nor can 
I think, chat CI RON, however deſigning and” treache- 
rous he may naturally be, will loſe the advantages be 
has reaſon to expe& from the king's friendſhip, in order 
to ſacrifice thee at any time to the reſentment! of the 
| 5 Atbeniam; 
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Athenians ; particularly if thou art careful in managing 
his eapricious humor, and ſoothing his vanity. As to 
the ſecond point, the king directed me to tell you, that 
your experience in the affairs of Greece is ſo neceſſaxy ſor 
his ſervice at this juncture, that he cannot think of 
your return home ; but that he will, however, endea- 
wour to render your employment as ſecure as poſſible, 
by ſending you a priuate commiſſion, ſealed with his 
own ſignet, to be his agent at Athens, which, he be 
Heves, that Rate will, in -caſe of any accident, pay 
ſome reſpect to. For my own part, Iam perſuaded, 
thy zeal ſor thy maſter s ſucceſs, and thy ſubmiſſion to 
his pleaſure, will not permit thee to repine at a. delay, 
which thy love for- retirement may, perhaps, think 
likely to prove a long one. One thing I can aſſure 
thee, that Pnce thou art ſo much bent upon a. private 
life, I will endeavour to put an end to thy miniſterial 
capacity, the moment I am convinced it will 9 
triment to the public. ä 
he commuſſioners of the e e at lat, ſet⸗ 
tled a projet of a commercial treaty with Pyrhom, 
who has ſent it by an expre ſa to Athens for the ratiſica · 
tion of the aſſembly. I encloſe a copy of it ſor thy 
private uſe. Thou wilt obſerve, that the ſum ſtipulated 
for reparation of damages is not a large one; but it is 
a ſufficient acknowledgment on the part of the republic, 
chat many of their captures were unwarrantable, and 
| * much as we evuld, in reaſon, inſiſt upon; for it 
will always de found impoſſible” in complaints of this 
nitute, when two Rates negotiate on equal terms, to 
dalia the pretenſions of particular petſons, which are 
3 H 2 uſually 
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uſually eſtimated at an extravagant rate, without gir- 
ing up points of a more national concern. I believe 
the clauſes, which relate to the confirming and ſettling 
the privileges, and regulating the behaviour of the A- 
thenian traders in our ports, and the Phoenician and 
Egyptian merchants in theirs, will meet with a pretty 


general approbation, as being alike beneficial and fair 
for allparties. But there is one article, which may prove 
-of a more difficult digeſtion, as it interferes with the 
private gains of their ſea-captains, and muſt there- 
fore be ſtrenuouſly maintained by us; and the king 
has declared to PYTHON, that the rejecting or altering 
it will overturn the whole affair. 


The purport of the article, which I allude to, is, 
that theAthenian gallies ſhall not viſit our trading veſſels, 
within any greater diſtance than two leagues of an e- 


. nemy's port ; and then. the commanding officer ſhall 
call for and examine the maſter's bill of lading and 


paſs from the præfect of the marine, to which he ſhall 
give entire credit; and in caſe he finds any prohibited 
commodities, as arms and ammunition, on board, they 
alone ſhall be confiſcated, and the ſbip ſuffered to pro- 


. ceed on it's, voyage without farther arreſt or moleſta- 


This regulation goes to the root of ſo many evi 
and abuſes, and is ſo agreeable to natural juſtice, and 


the law of nations, that I am perſuaded, you need no 


arguments I can furniſh you with, to defend it againſt 


any objections, which CLEoN can make to it. You 
muſt exert all your influence, and all the weight of 
the king's authority, to procure his intereſt and concur 


rence 
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rence towards obtaining the ratification of an article, 


which is looked upon here as the baſis and ground-work 


of the whole. 

I will add nothing farther on this head, than that if 
overtures ſhould be thrown out of mixing any matters 
in this treaty, but ſuch as have been already brought 
into diſpute, you muſt put an abſolute negative upon 
them, and ſay, that a propoſal of that nature would be 
yery ill reſented here. 


I am not at all ſurprized, that the news of our treat- 


ing with the Spartan embaſſadors gave an alarm at A- 
thens. By this time it will be pretty well over; but I 
think CLEON very ill grounded in repreſenting it as a 
breach of faith in us to treat with their enemies, when 
he knows what difficulties would have attended a cloſer 
alliance with Athens, and how much the king has rea- 
ſon to reſent ſeveral proceedings of his countrymen. 
Upon the whole, I think with you, that his warmth 
was rather affected than real; and that he is too ſtrong- 
ly attached to his own intereſt, to part in haſte with 
the protection and ſupport, which it is in the king's 
power to afford him in any reverſe of fortune. Upon 
his return from his expedition, you may acquaint him, 


that the conferences with the Lacedzmonians are en- | 


tirely cloſed ; that it would have been want of common 
reſpect towards the Spartan republic, not to have given 
a fair hearing, at leaſt, to what their embaſſadors had 
to lay before us ; but that their offers were ſo unreaſon- 
able, that the king could not be perſuaded to unite his 
arms againſt a ſtate, for which (however ill adviſed to- 
wards him their conduct had lately been) he ſtill pre- 
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ſerves a great ſhare- of eſteem and confidence. You 
may add, that it will now be his own, fault, if he does 
not ſhew by his actions, that he is ſincere in his wiſhes, 
to effect a nearer conjunction with Perſia. And for his 
farther encouragement to labor in ſo good a work, you 
may aſſure him, that there is at preſent nothing in a- 
gitation to their prejudice with the Lacedæmonians, or 


any other of their enemies. In ſhort, the whole drift 


of your diſcourſe muſt be, to engage him to enter into 
a debate with you, on ſome particular propoſals for 2 
treaty, which, if you can ſettle between yourſelves, 
may afterwards be moved in the ſenate, as a proper 
ground-work for a negotiation at Suſa the enſuing win- 
ter, But you muſt always inſiſt upon the repeal of the 
two articles in CiMon's peace (ſo often mentioned) 
as a condition, without which the king will hearken to 
nothing. With regard to the proportion of ſuecors on 
both ſides, you muſk follow, as near as may be, the pro- 
je& delivered in by the king's commifioners: to the 
Spartan embaſſadors, a copy of which was contained 
in my laſt diſpatch. One caution it is neceſſary you 
ſhould be appriſed of, which is, that in your tranſa&ions 
with CE ON you are to preſs the bringing theſe propo- 
ſitions to ſome maturity, with more or leſs eagerneſs, 
according to the advices you ſhall receive from An- 
TAPHERNES of his ſucceſs at Sparta; for the king 
ſtill perſiſts in his intentions to declare in favour of that 
republic, as the leſs dangerous rival to Perſia, if terms, 
in any degree advantageous, can be obtained. That Sa- 
trap will, in a few days, ſet forward on his embaſly; 
he intends to croſs the Helleſpont at Abydus, and from 
thence 
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thence purſue his journey through Thrace, Macedon, 


Theſſaly, and Bœotia, into Peloponneſus. I haye en- 
cloſed the letter from the king to the Lacedæmonians, 


of Which he i is the bearer; and from thence you, may 
judge the tendency of his inſtructions. Whenever he 
informs vou, that he finds no. diſpoſition in the Lace- 
dæmonians to comply with his offers, the king gives 
you leave in that extremity, and not elſe, to inform 
Cy RON of a deſign greatly prejudicial to the intereſts 
of Athens, Which is now forming amongſt the chief 
of the allies; no leſs a one, than to deprive them of 
their colonies in Thrace. We are very well aſſured, 
that meaſures are now concerting under · hand to march 
a body of forces into that country next ſpring, under the 
command of BRASID AS. A private agent from Sparta 
is actually at the court of Macedon, endeavouring to 
detach PERDICCAs from his alliance with the Athe- 
nians, to which that prince is not very averſe, as he per- 
ceives their gariſons in Thrace are at preſent in a weak 
condition. A party is likewiſe ready at Amphipolis 
to throw off the Athenian government, as ſoon as they 
ſee an army in the field ready to ſupport them in the 
attempt. The diſcovery of theſe important circum- 
ſtances, accompanied in the king's name with an offer 
of aſſiſtance, whenever the Athenians are attacked in 
thoſe quarters, muſt convince them (or nothing can) 
that it is in the king's power, as well by his intelli- 
gence, as his ſtrength, to prove a very valuable ally to 
them, if they will but contribute towards fixing him in 
their intereſts, 
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As the king is very ſenſible, that whatever outward 
turn things take between him and the republic of 
Athens, it will be highly important to have a ſecret 
friend in their councils; he refers it entirely to your 
prudence to offer CLK o from him an annual gratifi- 
cation, in ſuch a proportion, as ſhall make him entirely 
ours; and he will faithfully perform any terms you ſhall 
engage for. 

I have now, CLEAN DER, traced out the chief out- 
lines of your conduct, both as it particularly relates to 
Athens, and as it is connected with ARTAPHERNEsS's 
negotiation at Sparta, Moſt of the finiſhing ſtrokes 
muſt be left to your joint judgments in the ſcene of action. 
The king thinks he may ſecurely truſt the moſt eſſen- 
tial intereſts of his crown and empire in the hands of 
two miniſters, whoſe abilities, diligence, and fidelity 


he has ſo often experienced, Farewel, 4 


ARTAXERXES to the King, Senate, and People 


of the LaceD AMONIANS. 


T has been our conſtant endeavour, during the 
whole courſe of our reign, not only to adhere ſtea- 

dily to the alliances, in which we engage ourſelves with 
foreign powers, but to ſtrengthen thoſe bands of amity 
by cloſer ties with thoſe, who at any time expreſs their 
good diſpoſitions towards our perfon and empire. Much 
more do we think ourſelves indiſpenſably obliged to 
protect our weak allies from the encroachments of aſ- 
piring neighbours, and to make uſe of that power, 


wherewith ORoMASDES hath bleſſed us, not wrong- 


fully 
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fully 'to ſeize and lay waſte” the dominions of other 
princes, but, as far as in us lies, to repreſs the injurious, 
and relieve the diſtteſſed. Upon theſe principles we 
have conſtantly afforded a hoſpitable reception to the 
different miniſters you have ſent to our court, and given 
a full and impartial hearing to the complaints, which 
they have in your name, and that of your allies, com- 
municated to us of the uſurpations and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians, the neceſſity you thought 
yourſelves under to declare war againſt them, and your 
defire, that we ſhould aſſiſt you in reſtoring the balance 
of power in Greece, and ſecuring the independency of 


every ſtate, But we take this opportunity of remon- 


ſtrating to you, that we have found theſe accounts ſo 
varying and different from the relations given of the 
ſame facts by the Athenians, that it has been impoſſible 
for us to determine, on which fide the truth and equity 
of the cauſe lay; and we truſt no conſideration what- 
ever ſhall engage us to draw the ſword, but on juſt 
and reaſonable grounds, Your embaſſadors beſides have 
not agreed on the conceſſions they were at liberty to 
grant us, though the queſtion concerned indiſputable 
rights, derived to us from the foundation of our mo- 
narchy, which were by violence extorted from us, and 
which, by the bleſſing of OrRoMasDes, whilſt we 
poſſeſs one foot of this extended empire, we are deter- 
mined to preſerve our claim to. For theſe and other 
motives we have, by the advice of. our ſeven counſel- 
lors, diſpatched to you the ſatrap ARTAPHE RNEs, 
one of that number, to receive any propoſals and ac- 
counts you ſhall think fit to lay before us, to acquaint 
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you, in return with our intentions, and to bring back 
to us your determinate and final reſolution. He has 
been employed in the weightieſt matters of ſtate by our 
royal father and ourſelves ; and both by his birth, ca- 
yacity, and ſervices is entitled to the moſt honourable 
reception you can beſtow, And we do aſſure you, that 
Whatever marks of regard, you ſhall expreſs on his ac- 
count, ſhall, be; conſidered as the ſtrongeſt proofs, you 
can give, of your reſpect towards us, and your affection 
to the general welfare of our empire. 

"Tho lik of the gps Chuzdad, Pe 


LETTER CLX. 


CRATIPPUS to CLEANDER. 


HERE is no prejudice more frequent, CLEAnDER, 
; nor at the ſame time more unjuſt or ungenerous, 
than that we are apt to conceive againſt the characters of 
thoſe, who have been active in oppoſition. to us, either 
on national or perſonal accounts. The moſt conſum- 
mate abilities and integrity, in ſuch circumſtances, are 
never ſecure from the moſt virulent reproach; and the 
partiality of mankind, as it often beſtows reputation 
for ridiculous or abſurd reaſons, fo it denies it for ſelf. 
intereſted, or falſe ones. Thus precarious is the good 
opinion of the world; thus contemptible the paſſion 
for it 
I am led into theſe thoughts by what occurred to me 
che other day, as I was ſurveying the temple of Mi- 


NERVA Cnareiacus in this city. Pray, ſaid I 
to 
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to my companion, did; not ARISTOMENES. the: Meſ-- 
ſenian dedicate a ſhield here to the Goddeſs, with an, 
inſeription ſignifying it was taken from the Spartan 
ſpoils?” It ſurprized me a good deal to find him back - 
ward in auſwering a queſtion of mere heedleſs,curiolity,, 
which, I declare to thee, carried no other meaning 
it, than the words imported. I G don't ſee any ſuch, 
ornament, continued I with my former inadvertence, 
among the offerings.” © No, cried my grave friend, it: 
would have been a diſgrace to Sparta, and an injury to; 
M1iNBRVA, not to have deſtroyed the ſmalleſt memo- 
rial of that rebel's vanity.” The epithet: of rebel be- 
ſtowed on one, whoſe family had been royal, while 
Meſſene was a kingdom, and the imputation of vanity; 
on him, who was an unaffected lover of his country, 
and the humbleſt of all great men in his general deport- 
ment, made ſuch an impreſſion on me, that I could 
have been very eloquent in his defence, if the place and 
ſeaſon would have permitted it, or the man had; been 
capable of feeling it. At laſt I determined in my own 
mind, to appeal from the narrow and opinionated un- 
derſtanding of a Lacedæmonian, to the enlarged and 
penetrating judgment of CIE AND RR. Perhaps you 
may think, that a ſpirit of extreme good nature, or 
ſurly contradiction, has dran me into an unreaſonable 
panegyric; and if you have heard but little of the 
hiſtory of this extraordinary genius, or unfavourably of 
it, you may imagine, that while other people unite in 
admiring Tunsz us, CyRus,, LEONIn AS, or T HE- 
MISTOCLES, I would earneſtly contend, for an hero of 
my own chuſing, for a portrait of my on * 
: t 
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But I beſeech you to deſpiſe halo peejecticns, at leaſt to 
ſuſpend them for a moment. __ 

The Meſſenians are a people of the beſt natural ſenſe 
and courage I have ever been acquainted with, and 
even in flavery give continual proofs of their capacity 
for enjoying liberty, as well as the juſtice of their claim 
to it. I have converſed with many of them, who are 
deſcended of a noble race, and are fo haraſſed by the 
Spartans, as to be conſtrained to the drudgery of He- 
lots. Under all theſe oppreflions they ſtill retain a mag- 
nanimity, which may break out one day or other to 
the ruin of this ſtate. They reſpe& the memory of 
ARISTOMENES as much as their maſters can deteſt it, 
and are careful to inform their youth in all the cir- 
cumſtances of his life and actions, that, when a fair 
opportunity offers, they may be excited to an emula- 
tion of him. For this reaſon they celebrate his birth- 
day with joy, lamenting at the ſame time the unhappy 
iſſue of his endeavours. About forty years after the 
entire reduction of Meſſenia, (when the inhabitants 
were annually conſtrained to bring half the produce 


of their lands to Sparta, and to attend, without any di- 


ſtinction of age or ſex, at the funeral of the Lacedz- 
monian kings and ſenators,) in the 34th Olympiad, 
AR1sTOMENEs ſhone out to the honour of his coun- 
try, and of human kind. With every good quality, 
that could engage the attention of his fellows, and 
every improvement, that the ſtrength and quickneſs 


of his parts, though little cultivated, could acquire, be 


raiſed a ſpirit in the people of Meſſenia, and, as ſoon as 


it was Tipe for a revolt, communicated his deſigns to 
the 
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the Arcadians. They were old allies of the Meſſenians, 
had ſent them aids in their former wars againſt the 
Spartans, and received. the intimation with pleaſure. 
ARISTOMENES loſt no time ; he put himſelf at the 
head of ſuch, troops as, he could bring. together, and 
with equal intrepidity and skill ſtood his. ground againſt 
the enemy. \ His littlg, army entitled him their king, 
but he forbad them to give him any name, except that 
of general. And though it is affirmed, that he ſhewed 
amazing inſtances of his military genius in the firſt 
battle near Deræ, yet he, was ſo induſtrious in diſtin- 
guiſhing the merit of, inferior . officers, and imputing 
the victory to them, that he at once removed all envy 
from himſelf, and inſpired his ſoldiers with new vigor. 
Immediately after this he came to Sparta by night, 
and gave his ſhield to Mix ER VA, praying for the prof- 
perity of an injured. people. The Lacedæmonians in 
the mean time conſulted the oracle, doubtful of the 
vent, on which both their honor and ſecurity Aepended. 
They were ordered to ſeek a general from Athens. 
The Athenians commiſſioned the blind poet and ſchool- 
maſter, TYVRTAERVs, to go to them, in contempt of 
this requeſt, as well as in conſummation of the oracle. 
They thought no body could affift them leſs, at a ſea- 
ſon, when they never wanted a commander more. But 
the conjecture of that jealous republic was a miſtaken 
one. It is ſaid, the eulogies of TygTAEUSs rouſed 
the valor of the Spartans ; and that they were not ſo 
much- indebted to the experience and conduct of their 
officers, = to the fire and numbers of his poetry. For 


my own bern I have always looked upon this 9 X 
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the ſtory as fabulous; ſince the neceflity of the time: 

muſt operate more ſtrongly on the minds of that brave 
and illiterate people, than the raptures of the fineſt 
verſe ; and becauſe in fact it appeared, that TVR TAE - 
vs neither retarded the progres, nor prevented the 
Victor ies of An TrOHHKNESs. It would be endleſs to re- 
eite the difficulties this great man ſtruggled through ; 
the complete triumphs he gained; the ſeveral acts of 

Fſorial valor he performed; the turn, that fortune took 
at aft in favor of the Spartans; the diſperſion of many 
exiled Meffeniaris into different parts of the world-; the 
<lenies' they fourided ; und, after all, the tranchuillity, 
with which he Uſed the evening of His days at Rhodes, 
in the palate of his'fon-in-law DEMA Ts. 

There are, however, two or chree accidents of his 
le which deſerve a particular enlargement. During 
the courſe of the war, he frequently made excutſions 
into Latonia, with ſmall bodies of men, and one day 
fell into an ambuſh, which might probably have put 
an end to his life, and been fatal to the liberties of his 
countrymen. He had no leſs than half the troops of 
LAckpxuox to encounter, which he did with ſur- 
priaing dexterity” and preſence of mind; but in the 
middle of the engagement he was ſtunned to the ground 

by a ſtone aimed at him from a fling, and fiſty of his 
men were taken priſoners with ha The Spartans 
ſoon determined what to do with them ; and according- 
hy. they were all thrown into a deep cave, not 2s bo- 
_ horable enemies, but rebellious traitors. All his com- 
. paniohs were killed in the fall: he alone eſcaped; the 
0 6 
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to the intereſts of it. He lay there three days on the 
dead heaps of His friends, covered round in His par- 
ments, and expected a lingering death with his uſual 
magtianitnity. On the third day he was waked out uf 
1 gentle ſleep by a noiſe he heard, that cauſed him to 
rife and look about bim. He e a fox coming in 
thtough a ſmall paſſage to prey upon the carciſſes. 
When it ſtood within his Each, he ſuddenly cauguit 
bold of its tall, and as it offered to bite him, put his 
cloak into its ouch. Then he fuffered the "creature 
to drag him through the narrow way, and after ſome 
titie finding the licht to come in, let it go, and 
got out of the dungeon, to the inconceiveable joy of the 
Meſfeniatis. Thou'ſeeR this Rory is rather to the ere · 
dit of his good fortune, than of his virtue; but the 
next is a memorable inſtance of the laſt. * 

Some virgins of Caryz were employed in cerettio- 
"nies of religious duty to DiAx A. AR ISTOMENEs, 
with one of his foraging parties, took them, 'becatiſe 
he thought the price of their ranſom would be coũſi- 


derable, as they were of rich and noble families. In 


their way to Andania, where his reſidence Was, 
they lay one night in a petty village, His com- 
rades, heated with wine and luſt, offered great rude- 
neſles to them, and attempted to violate their chaſtity. 
The confuſion this occafioned alarmed him, and he 


; went immediately amongſt them ; but perceiving, 
that neither his arguments nor a had any 


weight, he drew his ſword, ſtabbed the moſt furious 


| with his own hand, marked the reft with infamy, and 
alerted the honor of the women; ſo great was the 


ſeverity 
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ſeverity of his manners, and ſuch were his exalted no- 
tions of continence, Nor was the lenity of ARIS ro- 
MENES inferior to his juſtice, After the enemy had 


taken Ira, and were plundering it, (which was. a fatal 
blow to the Meſſenians,) this unwearied general choſe 


five hundred men out of his army, and determined to 
attack Sparta itſelf in the night, He propoſed it to 


the Arcadians and their king, Three hundred offered 
themſelves on. the ſpot, and the ſcheme was agreed to- 
But the execution of it was deferred till the next day, 


becauſe the auſpices were not favourable, By that time 


the king had betrayed it to ANAXIMANDER the Spartan; 
and while his anſwer was returning, ſome perſons, who 
ſuſpeRed the import of the packet, ſeized it in the very 
hands of the meſſenger, and laid it before an aſſembly 
of the people. The Arcadians on a ſhort deliberation 


reſolved to ſtone their prince, and after executing the 


ſentence with their own hands, treated the body in the 
moſt ignominious manner. As they were proceeding 


to this extremity, they intreated the Meſſenians to aſſiſt 


them. The looks of the whole croud were fixed on 
"ARISTOMENES in eager expectation of his commands. 
He faid nothing, turned his eyes on the ground, and 
: burſt into tears. | 


Doft thou think, CLeAanver, if aniſtorian had 


recorded the actions of this man, a poet ſung his praiſes, 
or the theatre of his glory proved nobler and more ex- 
tended, that ſuch virtues had ever been confined to the 
| knowledge and admiration of the Meſſenians, or the 


_ envy and detraction of the Spartans? Would not his 
T yet apy nts 
the 
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the firſt heroes of antiquity, and his character placed in 
competition, unfortunate as he was, with the ſucceſsful 
deliverers of mankind ? | 0 


LETTER GA. 


CLEAN DER to SMERDIS; 


HOU mayſt remember, venerable Mage, that in 

the account, which I gave * thee of a converſa» 
tion I had with SOCRATES on the banks of the rivet 
Iliſſus, I expreſſed ſome regret, that I could not then 
engage him in a deeper diſcuſſion of one principle, which 
be aſſerted with an air of the fulleſt perſuaſion, that of 


the immortality of the ſoul. I need not tell thee, with 


what impatience I waited for an opportunity to learn 
his intire ſentiments upon a ſubject of ſuch importance, 
This ſatisfaction I obtained yeſterday, upon a very ſolemn 
occaſion ; and his diſcourſe has filled my mind with ſo 
agreeable a proſpect of futurity, that it would be un- 
generous to confine within my own breaſt the light he 
has diffuſed over a doctrine, which it is ſo highly the in- 
tereſt of every good man, as well as ſo worthy the at- 
tributes of the great ORoMAsDEs, to be true. | 
+ Ax1oCHvus, a friend of mine, conſiderable fot 
his 
gee Vol: I. Letter THY 
+ See the third dialogue of Eschixks, the Soergtic phi- 
liopher, publiſhed. by Monſieur Ls Cuency 1711, in 8'*, 
Puarxwicus, cited by Puorius in his Bibliotheca, Cod. 
CLVIII. tells us, that theſe dialogues; and others, which are 
loſt,were aſcribed by ſome to Sock Are himſelf. However it 
Vot..IV. — is 
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and amiable qualities, being ſeized with a very dangerous 
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his rank in this city, but Kill more, ſo for his integrity 


diſtemper, I went to pay him a viſit; and, to my great 


ſurprize, found his mind as diſordered as his body, from 


the apprehenſions of inſtant death, which, under the 
confuſion of thought, occaſioned by the ſeverity of his 
diſeaſe, appeared to him nothing leſs than the abſolute 
extinction of his being. In this view, even the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of a long courſe of years, ſpent in the practice 


of the moſt diffuſive benevolence, could give him no 


adequate. conſolation ; and the dread of finking into no- 
thing, to which human nature has a natural and uncon- 
querable reluctance, rendered this laſt ſcene of the good 
man's life very unſuitable to the ſerenity and beauty of 
all the former. 

CLINIas his ſon, moved with this difzaG, beate 
SoctaTEs to viſit his father, and to ſhew the advan- 
tage of true philoſophy in a cixcumftance, which, of 
all others, moſt requires the ſolid ſupports. of reaſon. 
SOCRATES entered ſoon after I came to Axlockus . 
and began to diſpel his fears of death, as of the final 
period of our exiſtence, with an uncommon! force of 
argument, and energy of expreſſion. * The powers 
and perfections. of the human ſoul, ſaid he, are an in- 
vincible demonſtration of its divine and immortal 
nature. For it could not have raiſed itſelf to ſuch an 


is allowed, that Ascuines was a faithful reporter of that 
philoſopher's doctrine; whereas PLaro, on the other hand, 
indulged his own fancy, and publiſhed many things under 


$ocrxares's name, which, it is certain, he never ſaid. Vide 


Anierin. Oration. Platon. P. 367. Edit. Canteri. 
| exalted 
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exalted height in executing the greateſt affairs, ſo as to 
deſpiſe the ſtrength even of brute creatures, though 
far ſuperior to our own, to paſs over ſeas, build cities, 
found commonwealths, cantemplate the heavens, view 
the revolutions of the ſtars, the courſes of the ſun and 
moon, their riſings and ſettings, their eclipſes and im» 
mediate reſtoration to their former ſtate, the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices, the ſigniſications of the pleiades concern - 
ing winter and ſummer, the winds and deſcents of 
ſhowers, and the unſeaſonable ſtorms and whirlwinds; 
and to ſoretel for ever, by certain rules, what ſhall 
happen in the natural world: theſe things, I ſay, the 
ſoul could never do, unleſs it were really poſſeſſed of a 
divine ſpirit, by which it can extend. its knowledge ta 
ſo amazing a degree, and comprehend within its view 
the whole compaſs of nature. It is impoſſible therefore, 
that ſuch a being, allied to, and reſembling the Neity 
itſelf, ſhould ceaſe to exiſt, by any change made in the 
body, or even the total diſſolution of it. No, Ax10= 
enus, you will not ſink into the abyſs of oblivion and 
non · exiſſence, but be raiſed to a ſtate of immortality; 
nor will any of your rational delights be taken from 
you, but you will enjoy them more perfectly. Your 
pleaſures will have no tincture of this mortal body, but 
always continue pure and unallayed. When you are diſ- 
engaged from this priſon, you will be tranſlated toa world, 
where there is neither labor, nor ſorrow, nor the infir+ 
mities and decays of age. Vou will enjoy there a ſtate 
of tranquillity and freedom from all evil; and be ena- 
bled to contemplate nature, and ſtudy philoſophy, not 
for the heats and the public, n | 
4 | 
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of regard to truth alone, and the A x reſulting 
from the purſuit of it.“ T5, 

- AxI0CHUs, ftruck with the charms of this diſcourſe, 
cried out; ¶ You have drawn me over, SocRAT Es, to 
your opinion. I am now diſengaged from my former 
weakneſs, and become a new man. I am now no 
longer- fearful of death, but ambitious of it, and im- 
patient for it.” I congratulate you, replied Sock a- 
ES, upon your conviction of this noble principle; a 
principle of the higheſt advantage to us through all the 
circumſtances of life, but moſt eminently ſo in the ſitu- 
ation you are in. And now, if you have the curioſity 
to hear a more particular deſcription of the other ſtate, 
I will give it you, as it was repreſented to me by Go- 
BRYAs the mage. He told me, that at the time of 
XxKx&s's expedition into Europe, his grandfather, who 
was of the ſame name with himſelf, being ſent to Delos, 
in order to ſecure that iſland, learned there from cer- 
tain books of braſs, brought by Opis and Ecatrcus 
from the Hyperboreans, that the ſoul, after it is freed 
from-the body, goes into an inviſible place beneath the 
earth, the realm of PL uro. The Porch of Life, which 
leads to the palace of the monarch, is fortified with iron 
bolts and bars, beyond which lie the rivers Acheron 
and Cocytus; and beyond them the Plain of Truth, 
where fit the judges Minos and RfiADAM ANT Hus. 
Theſe examine every one, who comes, what manner 
of life he has led in this mortal ſtate; and it is im- 
poſſible for him to return a falſe anſwer. Whoever 
therefore has followed the impulſes of his good genius 

in this life, is placed in the ſeats of the good and pious. 
Here 
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Here the air is always tempered with the gentle beams of 
their own ſun ; the ſeaſons produce all their ſtores with 
unbounded profuſion. Here the fountains flow with the 
moſt limpid ftreams, the meadows ſmile with all the 
variety of beautiful flowers. Here are ſchools of phi- 
loſophers, theatres of poets, and the moſt elegant con- 
certs of muſic and dancing. In ſhort, here are all the 
bliſsful ſcenes of immortal happineſs, and undiſturbed 
eaſe and tranquillity. But on the other hand, whoever 
has led a vicious life, is hurried away by the furie; 
through Tartarus into Erebus and Chaos. There is 
the ſeat of the impious, the pitchers of Danavs's 
daughters, which are never filled, the everlaſting thirſt 
of TanTALUs, TiTYUs with his bowels ever con- 
ſuming, and S1sYPHUs rolling up the ſtone with end- 
lels and unavailing labor. In a word, here the wicked 
are tortured with all the forms of puniſhment to all 
eternity. This is the account, which I heard from Go- 
BRYAS!+you, AXIOCHUS, may paſs what judgment 
you pleaſe upon it. For I only know this from the 
unerring principles of reaſon, that the ſoul is immortal; 
and that the good habits, which it has contracted in 
this world, will prove the ſource of the moſt refined 
happineſs to it in the future. Reſt therefore aſſured, 
my friend, that whether you are placed above or be- 
low, you muſt be happy, ſince you have lived virtu- 
ouſly.” How, SOCRATES, ſhall I expreſs my gra- 
titude, rejoined AX10cHUs? Thou haſt more than re- 


ſtored me to life ; thou haſt raiſed me to immortality. - 


| hall now wait with pleaſure that criſis, which you 
I 3 have 
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have taught me to conſider as the birth of a new and 
nobler ſtate of exiſtence,” | 

Venerable SMERD1s, I returned home full of ado- 
ration of the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs of Oro- 
MASDES Who has endowed human nature with powers 
and faculties, capable of perpetual improvement through 
an infinite duration, while every new object, in the 
boundleſs ſyſtem of the univerſe, will prove to it an in- 
exhauſtible fund of the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. Since 
therefore the inſtincts, the deſires, and the expectations, 
interwoven in our very frame, and the dictates of the 
moſt cultivated reaſon, ſhew me, that I am neceſſarily 
to exiſt to eternity; and ſince I feel, that the happi- 
neſs of every intelligent being in every point of its ex- 
iſtence depends upon the rectitude of its diſpoſition ; I 
am reſolved, from this moment, to govern myſelf in 
a manner ſuitable to the importance of theſe motives 
By this means I ſhall enjoy all the preſent advantages 
of a right conduct; and foften the uneaſy circumſtances, 
to which my peculiar ſituation, as well as the general 
condition of mankind, expoſe me, with this aſſurance, 
that virtue ſtands upon an everlaſting baſis, ſecure in 
its own nature, as well as from the immediate protec- 
tion of the all. powerful OROMAs DES. Farewel. + 


LETTER CIXI. 


CLEANDER to GoOBRYAS. 


Y brother HIP TAS has tranſmitted to me from 
Epheſus thy letter containing the king's inſtruc- 


tions, in return to the diſpatches, which I ſent by CHa- 
RICLES: 
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RICLES. No one, potent lord, can entertain a ſtronger 
ſenſe of gratitude than myſelf for that gracious accep- 
tance, with which my royal maſter hath ever deigned 
to honor the ſervices of his faithful ſave. Permit me 
to ſay, that if the execution of my orders can claim 
any merit, it is owing to the fortunate conjuncture of 
affairs, which inſpires, and the maſterly pen of Go- 
BRYAS, Which enforces them with ſuch ſtrength and 
clearneſs, not to the genius or addreſs of CLEKAN DER. 
Lay me, I beſeech thee, at the footſtool of AxrA- 
XERXEs, and repreſent, in more reſpectful terms than 
I am able to invent, what I feel for this laſt and moſt 
durable inſtance of his princely liberality, which is as 
much beyond my merit, as beyond my deſires. The 
aſſurances thou haſt been pleaſed to give me of the en- 
tire ſecrecy, with which this whole tranſaction relating 
to CLEON has been managed, ſets me free from many 
. apprehenſions I had, perhaps too haſtily, given way to, 
of its being diſcovered by the penetrating eyes of the 
agents, whom this ſtate employs in all quarters. But 
I muſt own, the paſſionate capricious humor of CLEON 
ſtill keeps me in perpetual alarms, left, if the Perſian 
miniſtry ſhould not anſwer his expectations in their 
public conduct, or feed his avarice with ſufficient ſup- 
plies, he may turn the edge of his reſentment againſt 
the perſon, who engaged him in meaſures, which he 
will then fancy inconvenient, and cut him off by a 
more ſummary way than a judicial proceeding, I can 
however aſſure thee, that it is not ſo much any danger 
to myſelf, which occaſions the uneaſineſs of my pre- 
ſent ſituation, as the footing I am upon with regard 

I 4 to 
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to my former friends, many of whom being in the 


faction oppoſite to CLEON ; and having formerly pro- 
tected me from his malicious attempts, behave towards 
me with great coolneſs and reſerve, ſince the diſcovery 
they pretend to have made, that Iam become one of 
his moſt intimate; confidents, They charge me with 
nothing leſs than ingratitude, fickleneſs, and throwing 
off my old principles; and impute to baſe and merce- 
nary views the part, winch my duty to the king o- 
bliges me to act. 

PHiLEMON has not for ſome time anbofomed: him- 
ſelf to me with that amiable freedom, which he uſed; 
and upon my entering the other day into an — 
tion with him upon this ſubjeR, . he replied, that he 
was not apt to conceive ſuſpicions lightly againſt any, 
who had once fixed themſelves in his good opinion; but 
there were ſome things in my late behaviour, which 
appeared to him wholly unaccountable; and though 
he would not aſcribe them ta the motives, which ſome 

ventured to aſſign, he muſt tell me plainly, whilft theſe 
reaſons ſubliſted, he could not converſe with me on the 
ſame terms as formerly, I endeavoured to juſtify my- 
ſelf in regard to my late familiarity with Ceo, 
which I knew PH ILE ox alluded to, by ſaying, that 
he had firſt made overtures of friendſhip, and perform- 
ed ſeveral good-natured offices, in the way of trade, 
towards my brother and his family at Epheſus. But 
the ſequel of our diſcourſe ſhewed, that expoſtulations 
do not ſucceed ſo well amongſt friends as lovers, and 
T left him with much concern. It has been told me, 
that ſcyeral of the moſt zealous of his party were very 
earneſt 
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earneſt with him to enter a declaration in the Archon's 
court, that he no longer looked upon himſelf as my 
patron ; but the humane old man rejected that motion 
with warmth. 

Imagine not, potent Lord, that I have ſaid thus much 
with the moſt diſtant view of declining to obey the 
king's orders about my farther reſidence in this city. 
I know my duty too well, to diſpute his commands one 
moment; and if he thinks ſo inſignificant an agent, as 
myſelf, in any degree conducive to his ſervice, I lay 
my head in the duſt before him, and ſubmit without 
relutance. But amidſt theſe perplexities thy protection, 
generous minifter, is my ſureſt ſupport. *Tis on that 
alone I do and muſt depend, to releaſe me from an em- 
ployment, wherein I labour under peculiar diſadvan- 


But it is fit this perſonal detail ſhould no longer in- 
terrupt the thread of public tranſactions, which T haften 
to lay before thee. 

The idle preſages of the adverſe party are now men- 
tioned with great contempt, who from two eclipſes, 
which happened juſt before CLE on's embarkation, ven- 
tured to foretel, that the armies of the republic would 
never be ſucceſsful, whilſt ſo worthleſs and dangerous a 
citizen was inveſted with the chief command of them. 
That favourite ſuperſtition of turning the regular opera- 
tions of nature into omens of approaching calamities, 
has gradually loft ground for ſome years at Athens ; and 
having been exploded in the ſchools of philoſophers, 
will ſoon become an object of ridicule with the multi- 
tude, however tenacious they are apt to be of the pre- 
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judices of childhood. When this il]-boding ſpirit lately 
diſplayed itſelf, I told CLEO, that if he found it 
made the ſame impreſſion upon his forces, which it did 
formerly upon thoſe of PERICL ES, he might once in 
his life be obliged to the example of his predeceſſor for 
a remedy to the evil. An eclipſe of the ſun unſortu- 
nately fell out, as that great general was preparing to fail 
on an important expedition : the whole fleet was ſeized 
with a pious conſternation ; every body cried out, that 
the Gods were diſpleaſed with the management of af- 
fairs, and fatal might be the conſequences of joining 
battle with their enemies, before they had appeaſed the 
offended Deities. PeRICLEs obſerving, that his own 
pilot ſhewed more concern than the reft, ſent for him 
upon deck, and before he was aware blind-folded him 
with his garment, in the preſence of the crew; and 
then asked the fellow, whether he thought that ſhort 
deprivation of fight the token of any miſchief to him- 
ſelf. The pilot bluntly anſwered, No. Why then, re- 
plied PeRICLEs, do you imagine, that the interpoſi- 
tion of one cceleftial body before another foretells any 
misfortune to your country ?” This familiar illuſtration 
was adapted to the capacity of the hearers, and, I well 
remember, produced a marvellous good effect. 

When CLEon returned from Sphacteria, he entered 
the harbor to the ſound of flutes and other muſical in- 
Kruments ; his ſhips being adorned with trophies, the 
ſtatues of the Gods at the ſterns crowned with garlands, 
and the ſoldiers on board drawn up in order of battle. 
In dropping anchor at the mole of the Pirzeus, he made 
a libation toNe PTUNE in the fight of the whole city, 
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who came out to meet him. At his landing, the mul- 
titude ſaluted him with repeated ſhouts, whilſt accom- 
panied by DEMoSTHENES, and the other principal offi- 
cers, he paſled along through two rows of ſoldiers to 
the Prytaneum. During the proceſſion, the faireſt hands 
in Athens were employed in pouring the moſt fragrant 
eſſence on his hair, and ſtrewing the way before him 
with flowers, The priſoners followed in chains two 
and two, The magiſtrates received him at the Pryta- 
neum, where they offered up a hecatomb to MARS; 
and the whole ceremonial was concluded by a ſumptu- 
ous entertainment at the charge of the public, which 
laſted till late in the night. 

The next morning CL EON 3 the aſſembly 
in very pompous terms on their ſucceſs, which he ex- 
tolled beyond the victories of Marathon and Pla- 
tea, ſince in this, he faid, they had fought againſt 
the braveſt of the Greeks, and depended entirely on 
their own natural ſtrength; whereas in the former 
actions they contended with pufillanimous and undiſci- 
plined troops, and ſhared the glory in common with 
the reſt of their allies.” He then propoſed the fate of 
the Spartan captives to their determination. After ſome 
debates it was decreed, © that they ſhould remain pri- 
ſoners, till the peace was concluded, and be maintained 
at the coſt of the ſtate ; but in caſe the Peloponneſians 
made another irruption into Attica, they ſhould be put 
to death.” 

The anſwer of MEenas, one of theſe captives, is 
much talked of, who being asked inſultingly by an A- 
thenian officer, whether their companions, who fell in 
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the field of battle, were not the braveſt amongſt them ? 
anſwered with a Laconic phlegm, that an arrow would 


be avery valuable thing, if it could diſtinguiſh a gallant 


man from a.coward ;” intimating not only, that there 
was no difference between thoſe, who were killed, and 
thoſe, who ſurrendered; but that the Athenians had 
never yentured to attack them ſword in hand. 
Thou, who art miniſter to a prince, who can, with- 
out depopulating his provinces, ſpend the lives of thou- 
ſands: of his ſubjects, in ſupport of his own dignity, 
and the honor of his empire, muſt be ſurprized to hear, 
what effect the loſs of three hundred citizens has had at 
Sparta. Notwithſtanding the haughty manner, in which 


their laſt propoſals were received, a herald arrived here 


lately from thence with a letter to the Athenians, ear- 
neſtly deſiring a peace, and offering ſome more towns 


to obtain one; but a large majority in the aſſembly car- 


ried it for anſwering, that they would not hearken to 
an accommodation, unleſs they might keep Pylus; a 


condition, to which nothing but the extremeſt neceſſity 


can ever reduce the republic of Lacedzmon, . 

The credit and power of CLEO receives new luſtre 
from the ineffectual expedition of Nicias to Corinth. 
That general landed in a bay within a few leagues of 
the city, near which he had an obſtinate encounter with 
a large body of Corinthian forces ; and though he claims 
the honor of the day (the enemy being obliged to retire, 
and BATvs a general officer killed,) yet he thought it 
more adviſeable to reimbark his men the following 
night; and having made ſome incurſions near Epidau- 
Tus, and built a fort on the Iſthmus, is returned hither 
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with his ſquadron. If thou deſireſt further particulars, 
they are contained in the encloſed Rog: ere 
from a good hand. 

Our friend is fo elated eee RN 
his rival's diſappointment, that he thinks he may be 
indulged in any thing. The following inſtance is a 
ſtrong ſpecimen of his humor, as well as of this people's. 
temper. The other day the afſembly being convened. 
on ſome buſineſs of conſequence, waited for his coming 
two or three hours before they begun. At laſt he enters 
the forum. with a chaplet on his head, and told them, 
that he had ſet apart that morning to offer a domeſtic, - 
ſacrifice, and had invited ſome particular friends to an 
entertainment afterwards; and therefore hoped they 
would put off the buſineſs. The aſſembly, who are 
much delighted by theſe flights, burſt out into a ood: 
laugh, and adjourned to another time. 

Theuffair of the marine treaty is brought to a happy 
concluſion. When it firſt arrived, there was great art 
and induſtry employed by the Trierarchs and their 
friends to excite a general clamor againſt the article, 
which regulates the viſiting our merchant-ſhips ; and 
Cx oN himſelf ſeemed diſpoſed to infift upon the taking 
off the reſtraint of two leagues. I diſcuſſed that point 
with him very thoroughly, and repreſented, and proved 
beyond contradiction, that the true ſource of all the ob- 
jections to the treaty aroſe from the ſtop, which it would 
put to the rapine and extortion of their ſea-officers, 
whoſe private gains ought not to be brought into com- 
petition with the general intereſt and ſecurity of the 
m of both nations. My reaſons were fo ſucceſsful, 

that 
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that he promiſed me to uſe his beſt endeavors, that all 
the articles without exception ſhould be confirmed; 
only he preſſed, that another might be added, for the 
better diſcovering and puniſhing the authors of counter- 
feit bills of lading and paſſes. I thought the motion 
quite reaſonable, and aſſiſtod in framing ah article to that 


ne 


maſter's approbation. 
CLEoNn has kept his word, „ very 


laudable pains to remove the prejudices, that were raiſed 
againſt ſome clauſes of the treaty; which, however, 
upon the whole, gives great fatisfaQion to the mer 
_ chants here.“ 

The nne it by a decree, which is 
ſent to their agent at the Perſian court, who is inſtructed 
to receive the king's oath for the obſervance of the con- 
ditions, and require, that the Athenian merchants ſhould 
be immediately put in poſſeſſion of the privileges, 
which they are to enjoy by virtue of the treaty. 1 
muſt do PYyTHon the juſtice to ſay, that on this oc- 


* It is much to be lamented, that this treaty of com- 
merce, which would have given us farther light into the 
trade and navigation of thoſe potent ſtates, Athens and Perſa, 
is only alluded to in the correſpondence, and not preſerved 
entire. I do not find, that Mr. Ba R BETRAC, in his accurate 
Collection of Ancient Treaties, has given us the leaſt hint of 
it; but if that learned profeſſor ſhould publiſh another edi- 
tion of his valuable performance, I dare ſay he will enrich 
it with the particulars recited in the diſpatches of CLe- 
aNDER and GomRY As, from whence many curious inferences 
0 be drawn. Note by the Tranſlator. 
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caſion he has ated the part of a miniſter, who thought 
it his duty to preſerve a good underſtanding, and keep 
matters even between both ſtates ; and ſubmit it to 
your better judgment, potent Lord, whether for his 
future encouragement you ſhould not take notice of his 
candid and impartial dealing in an affair, which a ma- 
licious and ill deſigning inſtrument might mn 
with many difficulties. 

I have conferred with CLR on upon the other points 
of my inſtructions, and find him very defirous to be 
inſtrumental in ftrengthening this ſtate by a cloſer al- 
lance with Perſia, He told me, as ſoon as I ſtarted 
the point, that the people would never repeal the two 
articles of Cimon's treaty by expreſs words; but if we 
could agree on ſome expedient to anſwer the ſame end 
more indirectly, he would uſe his beſt endeavors to 
make it paſs, though he doubted even that would meet 
with a warm oppoſition. I anſwered, it would be dif- 
ficult to ſtrike out a medium upon a point, wherein 
both parties thought their reputation and intereſt ſo 
nearly concerned; and that it behoved the Athenians 
to confider, whether they would not gain fo conſider- 
able an ally as the king at an eaſy rate, by giving up 
to him, with a good grace, what he had, at the preſent 
junQure, in his power to ſeize, without asking their con- 
ſent, Not to tire thee with a needleſs detail, after 
turning the ſubje over in our thoughts, we conceived, 
that an article to the following purpoſe might anſwer 
the king's intention, and not ſhock the delicacy of the 
aſſembly. © By the preſent treaty all ancient juriſdic- 
tions, rights, aud privileges of both the contracting 
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parties ſhall be confirmed and ſecured.” But J added, 
s that as my inſtructions directed me to inſiſt upon an 
expreſs annulling of thoſe diſhonorable clauſes in C1- 
MON's peace, I did not think myſelf at liberty to ac- 
cept this expedient, as an adequate ſatisfaction to the 
king, or to give any hopes of its being agreed to in 
Perſia : I could only tranſmit it to the miniſters, and 
expect their farther orders on the point.” 

There likewiſe paſſed ſome converſation between 
us on the ſuccours, which the republic would require 
the king to furniſh, beſides a fleet of an hundred gal- 
leys. He inſiſts, that an army be formed on the Hel- 
leſpont to cover their dominions in Thrace, though I 
could not diſcover, that he was under any immediate 
apprehenſion of their being attacked. 

He told me at parting, that he intended to commu- 
nicate the ſubſtance of this conference to ſome of his 
friends, who had greateſt weight amongſt the people; 
and when it had been more minutely and thoroughly 
conſidered, would give me another meeting. Thou 
mayeſt be aſſured, I ſhall preſs this matter no farther, 
till I hear the reſult of Ax TAPTHERNES“s negotiation 
at Sparta. There will be always matter enough in re- 


' ſerve to break off upon, whenever it ſhall be judged 


expedient, CLEON profeſſed to me ſeveral times with 
great warmth, that he ſhould think it the greateſt honor 
and happineſs of his life to deſerve the good opinion of 
ſo generous and great a prince as ARTAXERXES, and 
to cure that averſion, which his countrymen had con- 
trated to the very name of a Perſian. At the ſame time 
he hoped, from the king's juſtice and humanity, * 
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if ever the malice of his enemies prevailed, which in a 
commonwealth ſo given to change was putting no im- 
probable caſe, he might find a ſaſe retreat in his domi- 
nions. I hope I did not exceed my inſtructions by aſ- 
ſuring him, that whenever ſuch a reverſe of fortune 
(wbich would be a fatal ſtroke to both ſtates) did befal 
him, he might depend on a reception proportionate to 
his merit, and to the . which he had it in his 
power to perform. | 

Since thou art pleaſed to rely upon my opinion as to 
the annual gratifications, which he will expect from 
our court, Tam confident the ſum of fifty Attic talents 
of gold, regularly paid, will fix him entirely in our in- 
tereſt ; and it is much to be defired, that his vanity 
may be ſo far indulged, as to receive now and then from 
the king a letter in approbation of his conduct, a 288 
or ſome ſuch perſonal mark of favor. 

But let me alſo forewarn thee, potent lord, that 
though a love of money is a predominant paſſion with 
our friend, whoſe continual expences are much larger 
than his annual income, or the profits of the / public 
employments, which are conferred upon him, can ſup- 
port; a ſtrong and unbridled reſentment is a no leſs di. 
ſinguiſhing part of his character. And I think him 
very capable, out of mere vexation at being duped, 
when he thinks himſelf moſt ' ſecure of our alliance, 
to take a turn equally violent and oppoſite; and to 
ſtrike up a ſudden peace with Sparta, that he may af- 
terwards have his revenge upon Perſia, For as he finds 
it his intereſt 'to keep Athens engaged in a war, he 
will not much concern himſelf, whether the objects of 
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it be Greeks or Barbarians; and a rupture with the lat- 
ter is a cauſe more univerſally approved. 


I queſtion not the vigilance and induſtry of Ax r A- 


PHERNES and CRATIPPUS to keep the Spartans ſteady 
to their engagements, and prevent any exclufive ac- 
commodation with Athens from taking effect. But 
thou muſt be ſenſible, that though a great deal of pains 
is requiſite to preſerve things in an unnatural courſe, 
(as, to ſpeak truth, a league between one of the moſt 
powerful Grecian ſtates and our empire may juſtly be 
called,) the ſlighteſt event, the moſt unforeſeen revolu- 
tion of affairs, is ſufficient to bring them back to their 
natural channel. Upon a careful peruſal of thy laſt 
diſpatch, I find no inſtructions, in what manner I 
all behave towards CLEeon, in caſe an alliance is 
concluded with Sparta; and yet it will be very neceſ- 
ſary to inform me with the utmoſt ſpeed, in what terms 
I ſhall palliate or explain ſuch a matter to him, which 
he will infallibly look upon as a breach of thoſe aſ- 
ſurances and hopes thou haſt warranted me to give 
him. 3 . 4: 
I doubt not, noble ſcribe, that beſides the proper me- 
thods of carrying on a war, in conjunction with either 
of the republics, which ſhall purchaſe our friendſhip by 
the moſt adyantageous terms, thou muſt have conli- 
dered of ſome ſcheme, for a general pacification in this 
country, whenever affairs ſhall take that turn. And 
as it muſt, in all probability, be concluded under the 
king's arbitration, give me leave to, recommend it to 
him, to inſiſt upon it as an eſſential condition, that all 
the Grecian, ates thould be left to the enjoyment of 
| * their 
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their on laws and liberties. I know there is nothing, 
which the two principal commonwealths dread fo 
much, as to be deprived of that authority they now 
exerciſe over the leſſer ſtates, which is indeed neceſſary 
for the union and common ſafety of the country. At 
the ſame time nothing will carry a more popular ſound 
with it, than to eſtabliſh an univerſal independency 
over Greece, nor have more the appearance of equity, 
than that every city from the greateſt to the leaſt ſhould 
Thou art too fagacious, experienced miniſter, noy 
to peretive, that this is the ſureſt method of weaken. 
ing the general ſtrength of Greece, and ſowing the 
ſeeds of ' perpetual divifion amongſt it's inhabitants; for 
| the weakeſt muſt, upon every occaſion, call in the 
alliftance of Perſia, and appeal with eagerneſs to the me- 
liation of its prince, who,” without the leaſt expence of 
blood or treaſure, will have the ſatisfaction of dictating 
laws to thoſe, who refuſed to receive them from the 
moſt powerful of their predeceſfors, and reign in gran- 
he peate of Antaleidas concluded àbetit thirty years 
after, \nder the arbitration of A TAX EK XW Mini, wits 
formed upon the plan recommended in this letter by Cuk- 
übt, Thoſe, 'whb are acquainted with the Roman ſtory, 
alk recullect, that Q. Piaumtos, after driving the 
Macedonians out of Greece, parſued the ſame policy, which 
by giving the ſenate a pretext to interpoſe in every difference, 
how immaterial ſoever, that aroſe. among ſo many indepen- 
dent diſunited ſtates, ſoon brought them all under the Ro- 
man yoke. Theſe two examples, I muſt confeſs, heighten 
my. opinion of our Ephehan's judgment and ſagacity. Note 
by the Tranſtatof. $ 74 5 99 ben 
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deur and tranquillity ſecure from the danger of any 
confederated invaſion of their territories. Farewel. 


From Athens the 19th of the month Boedromion. 
| . 


LETTER CLXIIL 


CraTrepus to CERA UD ER. From Sparta. 


HE reſolution taken by the ſupreme council to 
ſend one of their own number to this city does 
great honor to thoſe repreſentations, I have lately ventured 
to lay before them. I ſaw very clearly, that Nican- 
DER, who in truth had alone the ſecret of the embaſſy, 
was not to be treated with. The ridiculous prejudice 
about Greeks and Barbarians entirely takes up his little 
mind; beſides that he is attached to a powerful faction 
here, who would redeem the priſoners of SphaQteria at 
the price of almoſt any peace. My friend Br as1Das 
has put himſelf at the head of the oppoſite party : the 
military glory, which he acquired in the late campaigns, 
is much heightened by a character of juſtice and hu- 
manity, which all agree to give him, and which has 
induced ſeveral of the Athenian allies to. open their 
gates to him, and become the friends of his ſtate. 
Thus qualified, he has projected a noble revenge for 
the affront at Pylos, and hopes his attempt upon the 
enemy's rich ſettlements in Thrace will more than com- 
penſate the loſs of an handful of Spartan citizens. In 
this defign the afliftance of Perſia will be of ſingular 
uſe; and if ARTAPHERNEs may undertake for a 
body Fo troops to be ready on the vther fide the Hel- 
leſpont, it will ſmooth. the way to whatever demands 
he 
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he is to make. But it is not only from this particular 
circumſtance of affairs, that I conceive great hopes of 
his embaſſy. A ſatrap of his rank has never been ſeen 
in Greece, except at the head of a vaſt army, laying 
waſte her provinces, and inſlaving the inhabitants: 
and it will flatter the vanity of this haughty republic, 
that the firſt of that quality, who paſſes into Europe 
with offers of peace, is addreſſed hither. By his nearneſs 
to the king's perſon he will ſpeak in his name with 
great authority; and the conceſſions he ſhall make in the 
courſe of the negotiation, will beattended to, as not to be 
diſowned or evaded. As I promiſe myſelf ſo much from 
ARTAPHERNEs, Iam the more impatient for his ar- 
rival, and not without ſome apprehenſion, that his 
journey through Thrace may be inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, At this ſeaſon the Athenian commiſſioners 
are travelling about that country to collect the tribute; 
and, I doubt, whether the law of nations will prevail 
upon them to let ſuch an army of ſtrangers, as attend 
upon the ſatrap, paſs through their territory toward the 
enemy. It would have been more adviſeable to take 
the rout, I mentioned in my firſt project, from ſome port 
of Caria directly croſs the Egean to the Bay of Laconia. 

The firſt notice the public had of any expedition 
being intended, was a proclamation addrefled to the 
Helots, inviting all ſuch, as had ſerved in the wars with 
reputation, to appear before the Ephori, in order to 
their receiving the reward of their bravery, and being 
again enliſted. Great numbers preſented themſelves ; 
and the magiſtrates choſe out two thouſand of the moſt. 
vigorous and alert, whom they immediately crowned 
with garlands, and led in proceſſion round the temples, 
| K 3 by. 
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by theſe ceremonies declaring them freemen of Sparta. 
I was upon the plain at the foot of Taygetus the day 


they were drawn. out, and ftruck with the warlike ap- 


pearance of theſe enfranchiſed flaves, I could not but 
congratulate the Polemarchs, who ſtood near me, that 
their city was able to raiſe thus on a ſudden ſuch a 
formidable body of men from a part of the people, 
which was condemned to the meaner offices of life, 
and looked on as nothing leſs than a ſeminary for ſol- 
diers. The officers received my compliment in a more 
cold and dry manner, than I, though fo long uſed to 
their turn of converſation, could expect; but a little 
time convinced me, that F had touched upon a difa- 
greeable point, Theſe troops were not to be employed 
in foreign ſervice; nor was their admiſſion to the rank 
of citizens intended as an increaſe of ſtrength at home. 
They ſoon began to diſappear by degrees, and ſome 
days after not one of them was to be ſeen or heard of 
any more. All this paſſed without one remark made 
upon it; it was a ſubject ſtudiouſty avoided in every 
converſation. My curioſity was therefore but the more 
excited; and at laſt I got certain intelligence, that theſe 
deluded wretches had quarters affigned them in the 
houſes of the principal citizens, with the intention, 
that each man might have an opportunity of diſpateh- 
ing his gueſts i in the moſt private manner. Thus pe- 
riſhed, without an enemy, in the midft of their own 
city, a greater number of men, than has been known 
to fall in a battle amongſt the Greeks. What a fa 

-rifice to the prejudices and falſe maxims of Spartan 
policy ! Abſurd and deteſtable policy! which looks up- 
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on the increaſe of inhabitants to be dangerous to the 
fate, and treats thoſe, who ſupply the firſt neceſſaries 
of life, the tillers of the ground, as public enemies. 
A plague or an inundation would be proper inſtruments 
of ſuch a government; and might have ſpared the 
ruling members the extenſive act of barbarity, which 
has now been thought expedient. The eſtabliſhed me- 
thods of dealing with the Helots are ſuch, as tend to 
make them foes to their maſters, and to introduce a 
neceflity of keeping down their numbers, and their 
ſpirits, But this is uſually brought about by ſlow de- 

; the preſent exigency of affairs was judged to call 
1 more ſudden and deciſive. Pylos, a for- 
treſs ſo near this city, ſeized by the Athenians, has 
by them been delivered over to the Meſſenians, always 
either ſlaves to Sparta, or her deadlieſt enemies, who 
call the Helots countrymen, and loudly invite them to 
- ſhake off their chains. Such an occaſion of liberty 
and revenge the Ephori ſuppoſed would not be neglect- 
ed; they forefaw continual deſertion; they feared a 
general revolt, and knew not how to prevent it, but 
by a maſſacre of the moſt active and daring. 

I proteſt, CLEAN DER, this cruelty ſhocks my na- 
ture; I am fick of the narrow principles, whereby this 
fate is conducted; I am aſhamed of my relation, as 
a Greek, to this ſelfiſh little people. Happy are we, 
my friend, to be adopted into a better country, where, 
ſafe in the protection of one common lord, the inha- 
bitants of diſtant climates are equally encouraged to 
ſerve the public; where the regiſters of honor are open 
without diſtinction to Lydians and Medes, to Bactrians 
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and Ionians; where thoſe, who cover the fields with 
grain, and the mountains with plantations, are eſteemed 
and rewarded ; where domeſtic affection extends even 
to ſlaves, and a captive Greek often ſhares the friend- 
ſhip of his lord. Full of ſuch ideas, how can I look 
upon theſe butchers of their ſervants, their husband- 
men, their uſeful fellow-citizens, their valiant fellow- 
ſoldiers? Yet ſuch is the force of cuſtom even in noble 
minds! Soon after the execution, I waited upon BRA- 
sio As, who ſhewed no marks of concern or remorſe, 
though forty of the unhappy men were committed to 
his care, and periſhed under his inhoſpitable roof. Adieu. 
| q-l £4 W. 


LETTER CLXIV. 


CLt:anper to HypasPts. 


Was at a Sympoſium “ an evening or two ago, 
where SOCRATES, ALCIBIADEs, ARIST OPHA- 
Es, and ſeveral other philoſophers and wits, were pre- 
ſent. When we parted, the comic poet, (with whom 
I have been acquainted ever fince the affair of the ſar- 


It is probable from the beginning of this letter, that 
the Sympoſium of Plato (the ſubje& of which is love) took 
it's riſe from a real converſation, The interlocutors men- 
[tioned here are exactly the ſame with thoſe introduced there. 
* AR1$TOPHANES makes a very odd figure in it; and though 
the philoſopher has taken no notice of CLRAuDRR, yet he 
«was certainly of the party. The intelligent reader muſt be 
pleaſed with tracing out the minutiz of antiquity, when they 


concern ſuch Sympolia as thoſe, which Plato has recorded. | 
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caſtical ® iambics,) was in ſuch good humor, that he in- 
vited me to his houſe the next day; and promiſed to 
indulge me in the reading of a new comedy, which is 
to be preſented to the judges at the approaching feſtival. 
Thou mayeſt imagine, HyDAsPEs, I readily complied 
with him, partly becauſe T was curious to know what 
he had upon the anvil; and partly becauſe I hoped to 
be better informed on ſome points relating to the Greek 
theatre, by one, who has ſo great a ſhare in ſupporting 
its reputation. And in truth I had much entertainment 
from my vilit. 

As ſoon as I entered, he received me with his uſual 
vivacity, and ſaid, ©* Let us loſe no time in compliments, 
but proceed to buſineſs.” Accordingly he at once un- 
locked his cabinet, and drew out many rough unfiniſh- 
ed sketches of plays. He asked my judgment of 
ſome of them, and then ſat down to read the per- 
formance, which I expected with impatience. The 
title was drawn from the ſecond order of men in the 
ſtate, who are called 17:5, and compoſe the chorus. 
The turn of it was a virulent ſatyr upon CLRON and 
the people. The firſt perſons, who appear, are DE- 


MOSTHENESs and NICIASs in the habit of ſlaves. 'T hey 


complain of a ſteward, who has got into the houſe, 

cajoles the good old maſter of it, and pretends to act 

the tyrant, As a ſpecimen of what it contains, I will 

copy one ſpeech from it, which is in the mouth of DE- 

MOSTHENEsS. ** Our maſter, ſays he, is old, deaf, 

Choleric, capricious, and an huge lover of beans f. It 
* See Vol. II. Letter XC. 


T Alluding to the way of voting in uſe among the Athe- 
nians, | 
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is not long ſince he took it into his head to buy a Pa- 
phlagonian * into his family, who had been formerly a 
currier, a fellow of intrigue, and a noted informer, 
This currier finds means to work himſelf into his good 
graces, by low craft and inſinuation. Good people 
of Athens, ſays he, you have taken a great deal of 
pains to day, Eat, drink, and be eaſy. Be 
pleaſed to receive your oboli, Will you permit me to 
entertain you with a banquet ?” And the raſcal triumphs 
in this impertinence. He has won upon his filly maſter, 
and deprives the reſt of the ſlaves of whatever is their 
due, It was my good fortune to do well at Pylus, but 
he has taken from me the credit of the action. That 
plaguy leather thong, which he carries about with him, 
keeps us at diſtance ; he amuſes the old fool with ora- 
cles; tells lies of us, for which we are beaten; then 
runs about the houſe, and terrifies the ſervants : © Don't 
you ſee HyYLas? he cries. I got that dog whipped. 
By JueITER if you don't buy me off, you ſhall be 
ſerved in the ſame manner,” Tf we bribe him, it is 
fafe with us. If not, our maſter falls a kicking and 
cuffing, and we ſuffer for our honeſty. & 

The whole play is written in this ſtyle, and is a ſtrange 
mixture of wit and nonſenſe, of fact and allegory ; for 
it is a common thing with ArxisTOPHANES to go out 


of his allegory, and talk openly of what he means by 


®* CLzon is called a Paphlagonian, not becauſe he was of 
chat country, but (as the commentators ſay) becauſe it fur- 
niſhed AxiSToPHANES With a conceit to expreſs his rough 
and paſſionate character, the Greek word [wapxiZu, ſerve] 


conveying that idea, 7 
g it. 
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it. As ſoon as theſe complaints are over, they conſi · 
der of methods to redreſa tham. At laſt they take a 
reſolution to ſet up ane AGaRacriTus, a fellow of 
mean extraction and employment, in oppaſition to 


CLS oN. They meet him as be is going to market, 


and ſalute him with a fareical reſpect: & Re thou the 
ſaviour of the eity, and of us.“ The man does not 
underſtand them, but they make him a politician ar 
galnſt his will, He tells them, that he can ſcarce read, 
and has nat one qualificatian for a ſtateſman. They 
anſwer, it is no matter for that; he has a great deal 
of impudence, and a noify tangue, which are the pro- 
per talents. They exhort him not to be afraid of 
CLitoN, far he will not appear himſelf; fiance no artiſt 
in Athens would dare to form a mask after his likeneſs. 
He is promiſed the aſſiſtance af the chorus, of the ſpec- 
tators, and aſ the Gods. CIE on comes in, and after 
much ridiculous diſpute between them before Nicias 
in this act, and before the old man through the reſt, 
where they forge oracles one againſt another, and con- 
tend, which ſhall make the beſt dinners for him, 
CLE oN owns hiaaſcl{ defeated, and retires. T he ſcene, 
to prepare the audience for this event, is a parody of 
that noble one in the Ot Dipus of Sophocles, where 
the king examines Laivs's ſhepherd concerning his 
birth. AGORACRITVs, (by whom, it ſeems, Hv- 
PERBOLVUS, à man riſing in favor with the people, is 
defigned,) produces an oracle, in which the qualities of 
Cizon's ſucceſſor are delineated. Crizov diſcerns, 
by degrees, that bis antagoniſt is the man, and at laſt 
Al into deſpair. The comedy concludes with joy on 
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the part of AGoRACRITUS; he releaſes two women, 
whom CLEoON had impriſoned, and whom he calls the 
ancient alliances between Athens and Lacedzmon. 

“ J hope, ſaid I, ArIsTOPHANEs, that no-body 
has over-heard us; for though you are not afraid to 
write, or even to publiſh theſe pieces, yet I am afraid 
to be privy to them, You may remember, how I 


| ſuffered two years ago for being thought to have a ſhare 


in the iambics. I know you are at open war with 
CLxon ; but it is above my genius to encounter with 
miniſters of ſtate. I do aſſure you, that I never heard 


any thing, which gave me ſo much pleaſure for the 


ſmartneſs, and ſo much pain for the boldneſs of it.” 
The poet laughed; CLEAND ER, replied he, if you 
were an Athenian, and talked to me in this way, I 
might be tempted to expoſe your weakneſs in one of 
my comedies, and the chorus ſhould point at you in 
the pit. But as you are an Epheſian, I forgive the pre- 
judices, in which you were educated to reverence or 
fear even bad governors. © Nay, returned I, there 
are perſons in the city of the ſame ſentiments with me. 
Have not you faid, ſomewhere in this very play, that 


you could procure no vizor to reſemble CL EON!“ 


«© Yes, faid he, and I can tell you further, that my 
two beſt actors have refuſed the part; fo I ſhall perform 
it myſelf,” © The charaQter, replied I, which ſhould 
give moſt offence, is that of the old fellow, whom you 
have repreſented to be the tool of the ignorant and de- 
ſigning. CI Ro is but one; and the old man is a mul- 
titude.” It is for that reaſon, ſaid AR1sTOPHANEsS, 


every body will pretend to be pleaſed with it. No in- 
dividual 
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dividual imagines he is aimed at in a ſatyr on the col- 
leive body. Each owns.its juſtneſs, when applied to 
his neighbour, and thinks, in not ſeeming to be touched 
with it, he actually removes the point of it from him- 
ſelf. But CLRON being particularly ridiculed, and of 
a proud impatient nature, he will endeavor to gain 
ſome revenge. It makes me happy, that I can mortify 
his vanity in the height of his power.“. |; 

* We have laughed a great deal, interrupted I, A- 
' RISTOPHANEsS 3 you ſhall now permit me to change 
the ſcene from mirth to ſober inquiry, and from humour 
to philoſophy. When I reflect on the origin of dra- 
matic writing, I often wonder at the different progreſs 
of tragedy and comedy. The firſt has filed off its 
roughneſſes both of dition and ſentiment, and is po- 
liſhed into a juſt repreſentation of human action. The, 
laſt is not an artful exhibition of the real, nature of 
men, but an uncouth aggravation of its deformities, 
and retains. much of the licence of THESYIS's cart. 
It was uſual. for the ſtrollers, who followed the fortunes 
of that poet, as they paſſed through the towns of 
Greece, to railly the foibles, and ſatyrize the , vices of 
the people. Is that practice forgotten? Far from it. 
You do the very ſame thing at this day by encourage 
ment, which was then done by connivance. , Nay, ri- 
dicule has enlarged its province, and takes the range of 
the ſtate, as well as of domeſtic. conduct, and treats 
the meaſures: of a nation with the ſame. levity, where · 
with it handles the follies of private men. Why, 
ad Anlsr oPHANES;: if I muſt be grave wich you 


now, it ſhall be to defend. my laughing at another time. 
en Are 
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Are you ſbrlous in what you urge; vt do you only con- 
ps After tlie mantiet of a $56hift for the exeteiſe 

of your loge and eloguence? If you are ſerious, I in- 
treat you to cohfider, whether it is not the employ- 
ment of philofophers to ſtrip things of their falſe colors 
and reptefent them in their native ones. You tall it 
levity to tidicuſe the abſurd managetent of the public. 
But if the public deſerves it, whit fhall protect it from 
the ſtrokes of that deen weapohꝰ Addreſs it with flattery, 
you ſpoil its Riſe, fuffer it to actjufeſte in What is wrongs 
give x fanction to that formality, WHICH forbids the ap- 
pronc hes of advice, And de an Mary to its Intereſts, 
Addreſs it with freedom, you improve its underſtand- 
ing, fet it on ite gudtd; teach. It to deſpiſe formality, 
and maintain the henbr of you 'eonritry,” „ That will 
bear a debate, fetutned I. Wie men hurt expreſſed 4 
contenpt for ceremony ant} external diſtinctions, till 
ttey have let fools inte the ſygrety and begin to find the 
want of them for their own ſecurity. There ate ſome 
perſons in ſich ſtations, and ſome bodits of men of ſuch 
importance, that they ean do nothing, whieh is trifling 
in its conſequences, however frivolous in itſalf. So that, 
inſtead of beginning the laugh, we-ſhould affect a io. 
lernn air, When we ſpeak of their actions. For in all, 
that &6heerns' the public, even u miſtaken ſeriouſneſs 
may be regarded as virtue,” But ſuppoſe; rejoined 
he, that every application of ridieule, either to the 
faults of the public; of of purticuldrs, i agreeable to tlie 
niefority of a people,” And to ſpeak out fairly, far 
1, it that; wich I do not comprehend; The Athe- 


nity ic) the entern monarchy in their ehoourage- 
ment 
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ment to theſe monitors. It is enough for the king of 
Perſia, that a ſlave daily reminds him, when he wakes, 
of his mortality; but he hires no ſlaves to ape the fin- 
gularities of his manner, and tell him, that he is a 
tyrant and a fool, Yet this is a juſt image of what is 
done in Athens.” I perceive, faid Ax Is TO HHANREöG, 
the whole buſineſs of popular government is a myſtery 
to you,” If, continued I, the people corrected their 
errors, when they ſaw them; if they applied the ſcenes 
of ridicule to the purpoſes of ſeriouſneſs; I ſhould ad- 
mire their patience of cenſure, and applaud their wiſ- 
dom. But as the caſe now ſtands, they perſiſt in what 
is wrong, while they laugh at it, and laugh at what is 
right, while they approve, and ſhould praQtiſe it.“ 
© Is there any thing, replied Ax1sTOPHANES, ſo ex- 
traordinary in that conduct? Does not your friend So. 
cxATEs ſneer at the popular religion, and yet conform 
- to it? Does not EuRTrIp Es contemn the theology of 
the poets, and yet gravely uſe it?” © We ſhall never 
agree, reſumed I; bat as I cannot underſtand, what in- 
fluences the people in this point, ſo there is one thing, 
which I cannot underſtand in you. It is frequent with 
you to reproach the tragic poet with impiety ; and your 
writings condemn a neglect of the worſhip enjoined by 
the legiſlator in ſeveral citizens, whoſe names your 
actors recite, and whoſe perſons they diftinguifh to the 
audience. At the ſame time you do not ſcruple to in- 
troduce thoſe very Deities in the loweft and moſt ab- 
furd lights; to reprefent them as the ſhadowy beings of 
an allegory ; as either the deceivers, or the dupes of 
mortals,” ** By HENcurzs, ſaid he, you begin to 
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be too folemn for me; but your objection is built on a 
miſtake. Have not you lived long enough in Athens 
to know, that the Græcians would no more bear a ri- 
dicule on the religion of their country from Axr1sTo0- 
PHANES, than they would bear an attack on moral 
virtue from your favorite * Euxteints? What then 
is it, which procures a toleration for me? [ll tell you. 
They know the difference between the fables of the 
poets, and the theology of the law-givers. . The Gods 
of HouER are viſionary charaQers; but the Gods of 
Soto diſtribute real bleſſings to mankind, | The Ju- 
PITER of poetry is a being compounded of the moſt 
depraved paſſions, which are incident to our frail nature; 
but the Jr IT ER of the ſtate is father and king of 
Gods and men. The former exiſts no where but in the 
debauched and irregular fancy of mythologiſts ; but the 
latter was raiſed to heaven for his virtues, and remains 
there the object of univerſal adoration. - So that a little 
attention will inform you, I take freedoms with that 
ſet of Deities, who are the creatures of poetic licence, but 
pay homage to thoſe, whoſe merit is either declared by the 
— or acknowledged by tradition. © Should I ad- 
mit, returned I, that there is ſome weight in your an- | 
ſwer, yet Lam convinced, that many minds are not ca- 
of conceiving it. When the yulgar liſten to the 

tales of the prieſt, yet think they ſeparate the, hid- 
den meaning of what he ſays, from the groſs wrapper, 
in which he offers it ? Can you then fancy, that they 
reaſon vicely on the Gods of law- givers, and the Gods 
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though you treat the fables of Oxyazvus, Lixus, 
Mos vs, HomEtR, with fo little ceremony; yet you 
might be more candid methinks to the verſes of their 


deſcendants, Eschyrus, SOPHOCLEs, and EURIP1- 


DES, whom you laugh at, to the diſcredit of their com- 
poſitions, and the injury of your own,” How ſo! 
cried he. A good parody is a compliment to the poet, 
becauſe none but the beſt things are honored with it; 
and it is to the purpoſe of my plays, becauſe it adds 
to the entertainment, which they give,” * I maintain 


both parts of my aſſertion, ſaid I. The firſt, becauſe - 


every ſwelling expreſſion of tragedy or empty line is 
aggravated without mercy ; the laſt, becauſe your dia- 
logue would be more proper and natural, and therefore 


more agreeable without it. Beſides, parody has ſome- 


thing of the mimic, not the poet; of buffoon imita- 
tion, not original invention. It is for this reaſon I 
could wiſh to ſee comedy on a different footing from 
the preſent, . If the tragic writers draw their plot from 
the marvellous, they conduct it in ſuch a manner, as 
to lower it to the probable ; but if you lay down a plot, 
which is probable, you manage it ſo fantaſtically, as to 
heighten it to the maryellous, The ſpeeches, which 
they inſert in the converſations of the drama, conduce 
to unravel the main incident; but you frequently 
throw in an abſurd incident for the ſake of introducing 
a ſpeech... Perſonal reflections ought likewiſe to be a- 
voided. Expoſe the vice, without inſulting the vicious. 
Let the check of conſcience reſtrain, without exciting 
a general contempt or odium. As the painter formed 
the idea of his VE N us from compounding the moſt per- 
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fest features of different beauties 4 ſo che poet Thould 
collect the moral deformities of his characters from that 
variety, which the weakneſs of mankind affords him 
as the bee extracts an uniform and original ſweetneſs 
from the borrowed fla vors of innitmerable plants; fo 
ebe gall of fatyr aud comedy ſhould be diawn from all 
the vices and ſollies of the times “ CLRAUDEI, 
iaterrupted AIs TOrHANUESs, 1 hall not contend with 
you, though I have clearly the better in this contro- 
verty. You remind me of what THvCyDiDes ob- 
ſeryed of PrriCLEs; Whenever I have thrown bim, 
ſuaid he, be has the impudence to aſlert the contrary, 
and I am almoſt infatuated enough to believe him.“ | 
- +/Dhe charge of impudence from the comio poet was | 
-: have put him out of countenance, — 
1 be re F et . 3 C 
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plication to bis: country's ſerv ice; ſo ſeldom does it per- 
mit us to enjoy the mtoſt condeſcending parent, the 
moſt improving companion. He now ſaw T acces for 
the ſirſt time, and was wonderſully truck with the ſi- 


- +1 tuntions and the improvements ſo adapted to it. He 


» ſpoent hole days amang the woods; he entered into. the 
deſigu of every building and plantation; and would 
here and there propoſe tha leading down a ſtream, or 
the · gaining a new. point of view, with the greateſt pro- 
priety. One evening, as, we were ſitting round him 
upon the great terras, that commands the. proſpect of 
the gulf and: he was obſory ing to us the ſteſnneſa of the 
\-girp-<the:ſmoathriefs-of the lea, and the tender colours 
ofs the sky juſt aſter ſun⸗ſet ; my PAR Mus, lay ing her 
and gently upon his, ſaid; with that unaffected ſweet- 
neſd peduliar to her, My deareſt father will not ima- 
gine, I wiſh his pleaſure leſs, when I take notice, how 
great it is. But Town myſelf ſurprized- to find you 
thus affſeged by theſe beauties of ours; and that the 
multitude of affairs, with which you are perpetually 
ſurrounded, has notextinguiſhed the taſte for theſe airy 
. delights, the amuſements of the idle and the ſpeculative.” 
„% Tg'whatan uncomfortable-ſtate;- replied He, would 
N. us, that, becauſe theſe natural, theſe un- 
mixed pleaſures are rarely indulged to us we muſt be 
denied” even the power of feeling them]! Believe me, 

| - vis very different way of life Lam in, and the ſhort 
intervals it allows me of quiet and retirement, do but 


* quicken: my retiſh- for them. Not that variety is their 


principal charm : there is ſomething in their very na- 
tute toi excite the defires of à good mind; and it muſt 


L 3 be 


is a term to all theſe labors, which the 
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be a narrow and illiberal ſpirit, and qualified merely ſor 
the forms and drudgery of affairs, that ean be ſo im- 
merſed in buſineſs, as not to look beyond it. We ſerve 
the public, for it is our duty; our allegiance obliges us, 
our friends, our families demand it of us. But there 


have 


ever been ready to ſeize.” Ae 
has been given to their country, and the charge of in- 
dolence and ſelfiſhneſs can no longer be brought againſt 


them, ſuch a retreat, ſuch à manner of life, as yours 
at Taoces, has been the end of their wiſhes. Your 


Ct Axpx, continued he, turning to me, is full of 


theſe ideas; he thinks his political life bas been long 
enough; and in every diſpatch to his patron GOoBR vA 


ſighs after the banks of the Pactolus, where the king 
has aſſigned him the reward of. his faithful ſervices. 


© Is be then about leaving Greece?” fad I haſtily. 


No, replied Ax raus, the preſent conjuncture will 


— permit:ie-*Dub'boi bas bataved' 4 Well 446 ul 
| parts of his employment, and his deſire of retirement 
is fo ſincere, that I am not for baniſhing him longer 


than is neceſſary, and —_— aſſiſt his 3 firſt 
opportunity, that offer. 
Thou — — that oa 
"1 Highly unn beat: mg Maher uh dus d, Upon: fuck 
. occaſions, where his good nature and humanity are to 


.. be exerted, be ever ſpeaks leſs than he intends 3 and 1 


cannot but promiſe myſelf, that thou wilt ſoon be re- 


(dene o che arms af thy friends.) Here. hon ib be 


moſſ cordially welcome. - I am impatient to. make thee 
— with every . of my happineſs. For 
happy 


©. m 
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happy I am in my new ſituation to the extent of my 
deſires, _, Not, becauſe, as ſucceſſor to Sizamnes, I 
am thus early ranked among the principal ſatraps, and 
command in Hyrcaniaz nor that, when I look round 

m this lofty promontory, my on poſſeſſions com- 

, che various landſcape, , It is not the palaces, the 
villas, the elegant furniture, the magnificent equipage, 
that I would boaſt to thee. SisAMNEs gave infinitely 
more than all theſe, when with his dying hand he gave 
me his daughter. Her figure, her air, her voice, all 
expreſs that graceful caſe and engaging ſoftneſs, which 
run, through her whole character. But the humbleſt 
ſenſe of her own excellencies, and a ſhineſs of applauſe, 
however deſerved, permit her friends alone to know, 
that to.the delicate beauties of a female mind ſhe add. 
the ſtronger features of a manly. underſtanding; an ap. 
prehenſion, inſtantly to ſeize, and a taſte exactly to de- 
termine the merit of whatever comes before her; a 
firmneſs,..yet only tried in the little occurrences of. life, 
but which may be equally depended upon in the maſt 
important caſes; a popular benevolence, which makes 
all, ho approach her, eaſy; and a nicety in her friend- 
ſhips, which keeps off the forward and undeſerving. 
Fondly to lean on ſuch a boſom, to have ſuch a heart 
entirely mine to retire to, can I form a wiſh: beyond 
it? Here, perplexed with court · factions, and fatigued 


with public buſineſs, I may depoſit all my cares; think 


them over again, aſſiſted by the trueſt good ſenſe or 
loſe all thought of them in the tendereſt endearments. 
And here,” in my happier hours, theſe ſeaſons of do- 
meſtic life, do I find a perpetual ſource of delights; 2 

| L 3 talle 
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taſte fot the ſame amuſements; a ſpirit to invent new 
ſcenes of en ertainment, and an unaffedted - * 
with tboſe by others,” 
For we here are not in ſolitude; a a ſele&\ party of 
friends ſhare with us, and improve the pleaſures of the 
place. Az Ax E never leaves us; ſhe is of a turn more 
lively and eager than my Pa Rus, but has a heart a- 
miable as ber ſiſter's. The daughter of the Deſtoor o 
of Sogdiana was educated in this family, and is looked 
upon as a part of it. You know her ſufficiently by the 
Hymn to the Night, which CHARICIES brought you ; 
and your Greek compliment of the tenth Muſe is, T af- 
ſure you, by no means an extravagant one. Our com- 
pany of the other ſex are oy old Fran of 4 _ 


h)) + LES £4 


are connected with me in the public ſervice, vis 
conduct and way of thinking give them ſtill a more 
honourable-diflintion. Thou knoweſt, CLEAN DER, 
bow I enjoy ſuch a ſociety as this; PARMxs and A- 
ZANE are no leſs taken with it. But what a wretch 
ſhould' I have been, had I entered into a family inca- 
pable of theſe rational entertainments? And when Took 
round the court, how do I wonder at my good fortune? 
As faſhion has a ſtronger influence over the fair ſex, they 
' are more generally degenerated from the old Perſian 
ſeverity, than we are. The becoming reſerve, the 
houſhold-virtues of our mothers, are the ſubjects of 
_ ridicule; and the womens apartments have loſt that air 


. ® Deftoor, a title of dignity among the Magi. Hroz 
writes it Deſtur, and ſays there was one of them over the 


prieſts of every province, Note by the Tranſlator. 
0 
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of inviolable ſanctity. that uſed to ſurround them. An 


eternal round of trifling pleaſures leaves no room for 
improvement or reflection; weakens the aodler facul- 
ties, and expoſes the mind to any impreſſions. Hence 


ridiculous. fears, impotent paſſions, extravagant defi res, 


and a long train of ſollies too often n ending in vice and 
infamy. 

At Taoces thou wilt meet with none of this riot 
and impertinence ; j all here i is calm and natural; the 
manners of the laſt age, ſet off by the elegance of ours. 
Make haſte then, and join in our converſations ; they 
are imperfect without thee, As ſoon as ever the ſtate 
of Græcian politics can ſpare thee, throw thyfelf at 
the fect of ARTAXERXES, diſpatch the laſt buſineſs 
before the council of ſeven, and begin thy retirement 
with us. For think not, we will ſuffer the Improve- 
ments, thou art projecting at thy Lydian farms, to en- 
groſ thee. Here I can promiſe you an abſolute liberty 
of enjoying your friends, or your own reveries ; peop 
who will receive you chearfully, not purſue you im- 
pertinently ; ; and a moſt attentive audience to ever 
circumſtance of your negotiations, and al ore! 
wonders of your travels, LOT 
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CitavpaR to Haxnaas of Sidon, admiral of 
the Perſian gale, | From Aen. 


7 No ſooner heard, that by the favourof ee 
monarch thou wert promoted to the diſtinguiſhed 
rank, which thou now holdeſt in his ſervice, than I de- 
termined to congratulate thee in tha imoſk on 
manner. abu 
. My private friendſhip and, gratitude for. te bravery 
ſingle trireme out of the hands. of that terror of the 
Aediterrancan, the pirate SOSTRATVs,.oblige me not 


| to be ſilent on this occaſion. But my zeal for the honor 


and ſafety of the empire, and my thorough cunviction, 


bow much thy advancement will contribute towards 


both, render the ſatisfaction I take in it more merito- 
_ by heightning it from a ſocial into a public vir- 


Let me firſt, like a good ſubject, applaud. the 


| Ip of ARTAXERXES, who,. inſtead, of following 
the too numerous precedents of former reigns, in throw- 
ing away ſo important a poſt upon ſome upſtart ſa- 
vourite, as the price of court-ſervility and mean arts, 
or an indolent prince of the blood, ruled by men of 
worſe principles, but more diſcernment, than himſelf, 
has, on the contrary, filled it with the ableſt and moſt 


active naval officer in his dominions. 

It is from thy firmneſs and experience, valiant: 7M 
BAHAL, that I expect a very canſiderable-reform in 
415 5 the 
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the management of our fleets. Thy duty to thy ſove- 
reign calls upon thee, not to ſuffer his ſervice to be neg- 
lected in the manner it has hitherto been, Thy parts 
and knowledge will ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of im- 
provement; and the genius of the preſent vigorous ad- 
miniſtration will enable thee to carry them into execu- 
tion with ſpirit and eſſect. 

L have often been offended at that ſevere and inconve- 
nient per ies; which prevails as well in manning our 
fleets, as recruiting our armies; I mean that of forcing 
the rude inhabitants of the villages to enliſt themſelves 
upon any exigency, and driving them in chains on 
board the ſhips, which are thus filled with unskilful, 
uſeleſs, and diſcontented failors, ready either for mutiny, 
or flight; whilſt the provinces are drained of thoſe, 
whoſe induſtry ſhould enrich the ſoil with tillage, and 
adorn the face of it with plantations, 

Another great and growing evil in our fleets has been 
a temiſſneſs of diſcipline. I have heard ſuch, as were 
welbacquainted with the tranſactions of that time, com- 
plain, that, during the long war againſt the Greeks, 
many inſtances were notorious, where the commanders 
had failed in their duty, had fled before an inferior force, 
abandoned the merchants under their convoy to the e- 
nemy, and miſt the moſt "favourable opportunities of 
acting; and yet not the leaft puniſhment enſued, and 


ſcarce the light dilgrace of a reprimand was inflicted 
upon the offenders. 


I am afraid, the ruſt and inaRivity of peace has not 
much contributed towards the neceflary work of refor- 
mation in theſe particulars. I have heard, that many 


officers 
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officers have : arrived at preferment in the gallies, which 
thou commandeſt, whoſe. names, in times of danger 
and action, would not have been heard of. Let it be 


thy care to anſwer the exyeQationg of the public, by 


diſcountenancing ſuch abuſes. 'Suppreſs the burdenſom 


method, in which the numbers 84 the ſhips companies 
are made up, by erecting nurſeries for ſeamen, and in- 
viting them by rewards and good treatment from all 
parts of the empire. Repreſent with a decent boldneſs 
to the miniſtry, when improper advancements are me- 
diated; nor be afraid of loſing an intereſt in the inner 

which will be amply repaid to thee in the af- 
fection of the failors, the eſteem of the worthy and 


diſintereſted, and the weight thou muſt at laſt acquite in 


the councils of thy. prince. 


Excuſe, my gallant friend, the freedom I have taken 


in offering my ſentiments, inconſiderable as they are, 


upon matters, which have occaſionally fallen under my 


obſervation, and in which thou haſt been converſant 
thy whole life. But the example I have before my 
eyes of this republic, which merely by the frength of 
its naval force has raiſed itſelf to ſuch an envied beight 
of reputation and power, muſt frequently turn the at- 
tention of a thinking man to ſpeculations of this nature, 
and may, perhaps, excite thy curioſity to know, what 

remarks my long reſidence here has enabled me to make 
on the advantages, which Athens has ſecured to herſelf 
by the extent of her commerce, _ the protection of 
hes W nn. 
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The former was, before this war b roke out, in ſo 
fouriſhing a condition, that ſcarce a m (erchant-ſhip of 
any of the neighbouring ſtates navip ated theſe ſeas, 
without taking the Piteeus in her voy7. ge; and not only 
found the readieſt and beſt vent for hi ar own cargo, but 
replaced it either with the native cc. mmodities of the 
place, oil, honey, and corn, or thoſ e of foreign coun». 


tries, whichiare always laid up in tl ze well- ſtored maga - 


zines of its traders, Nor need Iv aention how much, 
by the univerſal reſort of foreigne. rs, the Athenians have 
enriched their peculiar dialect, ab ove the reſt of Greece, 
with the choiceſt and moſt fignif icant expreſſions, with- 
ont debaſing its purity and el: gance by the mixture. 
Their correſpondence with S icily, Cyprus, and the 
coaſts of Aſia Minor, has al ways ſupplied them with 
plenty and variety of the beſ 4 proviſions at no extrava- 
gant rates. A more extraor: linary circumſtance, which 
I'cannet help adding under: this head, is, that Athens 
is the only ftate in Gree ee, or any other country 1 
know of, where a gener: i] opulence enables even the 
lower kind of people to live with eaſe and convenience, 
and that chiefly by the frequency of public ſacrifices, 
at which large doles of fleſh and bread are diſtributed 
to the poor, and the n'amber of edifices, as baths, gym- 
naſia, &c, erected at the public charge for the uſe of 
all the citizens. Ard notwithſtanding the unavoidable 
inconveniences, witig which commerce, and the benefits 


Many of the-obſervations in the following part of this 
letter are confirmed by XEgnoPHoN in his tracts, wegi coo 
ru and ig! wg. 

b derived 


; 
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derived from it, muſt always be embarraſſed, during 2 


ſtate of hoſtility between nation and nation, it may 


eaſily be proved, that the Peloponneſian trade and na- 
vigation have ſuffered in an inſinitely larger proportion 
than the Athenian, by the continuance of this. breach, 
For ſince the action at Pylus, the fleets of the latter 
are maſters of the ſea without controul, and not only 
ſuperior to the ſcattered ſquadrons of the enemy, but 
numerous enough to protect their own commerce, and 
interrupt their rivals; and, what is of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, to oblige even neutral powers to carry on an 
almoſt excluſive traffic with this republic, and not to 
export their naval ſtores, or the products of their looms 
and their mines, without its knowledge and conſent. 

Another principal and diſtinguiſhing ſuperiority,which 
the naval ſtrength. of the Athenians has afforded them, 
that through the whole courſe of the war, and which 
alone has proved ſufficient to diſconcert the beſt-framed 
projects of their adverſaries, is, that whenever the allies 


have taken the ſureſt method of diftrefling them, by 


lying waſte Attica, inveſting its metropolis, and o- 
bliging the proprietors of the land to cry out for a 
ton an Athenian fleet has never failed to prevent the 

conſequences of their deſigns, by keeping their ma- 
ritime places in perpetual alarm, haraſſing the coaſts, 
perhaps ſeizing an important poſt, (as they have done 
this year in Laconia,) and obliged the enemies, "before 
their troops had made any progreſs, to recal them for 
their own defence; inſomuch, that, all circumſtances 
conſidered, though particular perſons have ſuffered by 


CR 4 we the © owners 0 the ſoil been conſiderably 
impoveriſhed, 


| 
- 
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impoveriſhed, the Athenians having been able to ſup- 


port their trade, and to obtain ſeveral ſignal advan- 


tages; particularly one this ſummer, which is pretty 
deciſive, may be ſaid to weigh heavieſt in the balance 
of Greece; and unleſs they make the object of the war 
more extenſive than they can well take in, or ſeel the 


influence of Perſia in the oppoſite ſeale, muſt, in all 


human probability, come out of it with an encitaſe 
both of reputation and territorx. 

I might carry this ſpeculation ſtill ace as aſſert» 
that were the ſeat of the Athenian government and their 
naval ſtrength transferred from the continent into a 
neighbouring iſland, (though of no greater extent and 
fruitfulneſs than Attica,) their power would be eſteemed 
twice as conſiderable. For not to inſiſt upon the addi” 
tional ſecurity againſt conqueſt and invaſion, which 

would reſult from the ſea's being their barrier on all 
ſides, it would entirely remove the greateſt 

to which the republic is expoſed in its preſene ſituation ; 
for theſe yearly devaſtations are the grounds of perpe- 
rigor in one part of the citizens againſt the 

der. The owners of the land, and their tenants; (a 
25 ae and conſiderable part of the community, 
| fee their Minds ravaged, their farms kid in ruins, and 
their families deprived of ſubſiſtence, by the frequent 
incurſions of the Pelopotinefians ; whilſt the trieratchs 
and ladd- officers are enriching themſelves with the 
plunder of the enemy, and from the protection afforded 
to trade, the Pitzeus is crowned with the veſſels of its 

opulent merchants; either « carrying out the commodities 
| of Athens, or bringing dack thoſe of other countries i 


return. 
2 9 
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return. The land- holders being therefore with gobd 
reaſon weary of the continunnce of the war, are re- 
proache' d by the oppoſite : party with wiſhing well to 
the arms of Lacedemon. Tbe caſe would-be infinitely 
worſe, if the allies were to make themſelves maſters of 
any. conſiderableꝭ ſortreſs in Attica, which by an un- 
cod untable miſconduct they have not · Hitherto attempt 
ged. The internal feuds might then viſe ſo high, as to 
be come really dangerous to- the ſtate ; the clamors of 
peace almoſt at any rate muſt encreaſeq and whilft fo- 

rein aſſiſtance might be ſo caſily called in · y thoſe, 

- who diſliked the proceedings of the majority, the oc- 
Alen would be inviting to ſuch as were-determined. to 
risk the public Wwour eme nnn their 

=J —_— | 

dan ate — * is evi- 
1 that an inſulat ſituation would go to the root of 
ttsiis encreaſing evil, and tend to unite. the two jarting 
Intereſts, which unhappily prevail at the preſent juncture 
within the walls of Athens. What das been already 
advanced, may likewiſe inculcate another maxim, that 
without an extended commerce. firſt obtained, the re. 
. venues of Perſia would never raiſe a fleet able to venture 
+ battle for the empire of the ſea, though they were al 
employed in that fingle ſervice. It is conſtant practice, 
- and- vatiety of maritime employment, that produces 3 
3 numerous breed of ſailors, of experiences 
- and gallant officers. It is trade alone, ;which can im. 
prove naval architecture by exerciſing the ingenuity of 
hts and artificers, and keeping them in 


able ſhipu 
. conſtant e Without the demands, which trade 
occaſions, 


e 
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"the 'niagazines will never be fulliciently, fur- 


og ith regular Tupptics of military ſtores, and 
laval proviſions, © repair i defeat, or improve a 


+ een kee ſhort "hitits, ſagacious HatBAHtAl, 1 
babe it to thy judgment to pronounce, Whether the 
moſt powerful and wealthy monärch muſt ever think 
of eftablilhſhg his dominfen on the Hoods, unleſs hefirſt 


rfievuraſges, for a long courſe of years, the ait of on 


ſome enterprizing prince ſh6ild ariſe, and after bil ut- 


moſt efforts Natter himſelf with having carried ſq pre- 


| polterous a lcbeme into practice, be aſſured, his imagi- 


"nary empire over that fickle clement will Fink on the 
firſt reverſe of fortune, and in its duration reſemble the 
"tranſitory inſect of the Hypanis , which outlives not 
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eee of-reaſon ; if it required any 
compariſon with others, to ſhew its ſuperiority, 'and fer 
off its excellence to "advantage, I know of none, that 
| | ould aner as pn yy ape 22 
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The one. is a ſteady and uniform plan, wherein the no- 
tion of one ſupreme being, the eſſential duties, that 
flow from thence, and the fame ſcheme of religious 
ſervice, have been kept pure and unchanged through a 
ſucceſſion of many ages. "The other is. always in an 
unſettled and fluctuating ſtate, ever increaſing the cata- 
logue of its divinities, and conſequently altering the ce- 
remonial of its worſhip. For the religious inſtitutions 
of Athens have all along, been conformable to the 
cuſtoms, and gone through the gradual reſinements of 
civil life ; and beſides ber ſingular complaiſance in a- 
dopting the Gods of all other countries, with whom 
ſhe has any intercourſe, ſhe finds frequent occaſions of 
admitting. new ones of her own by a ſolemn act of the 
great council. 

Whether their minds here are not enough enlarged 
to have any notion of a Deity, whoſe comprehenſive 
view can take in the whole compaſs of the creation, 
and whoſe power can regulate all the various parts of 
nature ; or whether they think, that the adminiftration 
of ſo vaſt and extenſive a province muſt diſquiet the 
mind, and diminiſh the happineſs of any being ; how- 
ever this be, they, divide the government of the world 
among a number of tutelary divinities, each of which 
_ exerciſes a kind of local juriſdiction, and preſides with 
uncontrouled and independent authority over his own 
. particular diſtrict. As each has a peculiar mode of wor- 
| ſhip, his proper ſet of miniſters, and diſtinguiſhing ca- 
talogue of rites, their intereſts are happily kept ſeparate, 
and they, ſubſiſt without any interfering or enmity, 
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Each religious ſyſtem, circumſcribed, as it were, with- 
in the orb of its own influence, has no malign aſpect 
towards any other; but their reſpective votaries, ſatisfied 
with the free exerciſe of the ſervice, which is appointed 
to be paid to their patron God, entertain no jealouſies 
about, nor are-inclined to call in queſtion, the preten- 
ſions of the reſt, 

But however confined and limited in their authority 
the Athenians ſuppoſe theſe preſiding powers to be, 
they are careful to make their religious application to 
them at ſtated times, beſides ſuch ſeaſons, as more par- 
ticularly incline them to apply ſor their aſſiſtance; for 
they think nothing happens without their cognizance, 
or can be brought to a happy iſſue without their con- 
currence, Their manner of ſupplicating is with green 
boughs of laurel or olive in their hands, twiſted round 
with wool,” and with garlands on their heads; all which 
particularities have a meaning, but too myſtical or re- 
fined to be entered into. The poſture of the petitioner 
is different on different occaſions; but the humility of 
it is ſuited in ſome ſort to the greatneſs of the diſtreſs 
the ſupplicant is in, and the dignity of the Divinity. 
They ſometimes proftrate themſelves on the threſholds 
of the temples; ſometimes with reverential awe kiſs 
the feet, or embrace the knees; or, if they are more 
ſanguine in; their expectations of affiftance, preſume to 
touch the chin or cheeks, of the- ſacred ftatues ; on 
which, as they are viſible repreſentations of their Dei- 
ties, intended to excite or enliven their piety, they are 
not ſparing in the ornaments they beſtow, either as to 
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the niceneſs of che werlmanddls, or coſtlineſs of the 
materials, | 

How much better, if any images or e 
bitions of the Deity are neceſſary in our devotional exer- 
ciſes; how much more fitted to heighten our admira- 
tion, as well as inform the underſtanding, are our Mi- 
thriac figures? For at the ſame time, that they make a 
more magnificent diſplay of the divine glory, and afford a 
more proper ſymbol of his preſence and emblem of his 
purity, they contribute to the improvement of the 
worſhippers, and ſerve to imprint on their minds a ge- 
neral knowledge of the planetary ſyſtem. 

The Athenians are very particular, both in their 
public and private offices of devotion, in ſpecifying what 
teſtimonies of divine power they are deſirous of obtain · 
ing; and on ſome occaſions they mention ſuch of their 
allies, as they wiſh may ſhare with them in the bene- 
fits, they ask for. But the Spartans are more humble 
and reſerved in their petitions, modeſtly referring all e- 
vents to the wiſe and gracious diſpoſal of their Deities, 
and only requeſting in general, what may moſt promote 
their honour, and conduce to their happineſs. 

On ſome important and intereſting occaſions, they 
have public ſupplications of many days continuance ; 
during which, as they are devoted wholly to religioug 
matters, buſineſs of every other kind is ſuſpended, At 
theſe times the ſtatues of the Gods, which are ſuppoſed 
to be informed with ſome degree of intelligence, are 
often placed on beds of marble or wood, that they may 
ſhare perſonally in the entertainment inſtituted wow 
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honour: When they are beſet with any imminent 
danger, they have petitionary hymns, in which they 
celebrate the glory of their tutelary Deity, and then 
invite him to reſide among them. His arrival is uſhered 
in with great form, and as ſoon as their difficulties are 
got over, his departure is attended with equal ſolemni- 
ty. When they are beſteging the cities of their neigh* 
bours, they have particular forms of evocation to draw 
over the guardian Gods of the place to their party. In 
theſe they promiſe them a moſt honourable reception 
and unleſs they ſucceed in this application, they ima- 
gine all endeavours by fraud or force will be ineffectual. 

Some, who pretend to a nearer intercourſe with the 
Gods, offer their petitions in an unknown tongue. 
Theſ- words, they affirm, have a natural meaning, 
and were the original language of mankind ; but their 
intention is doubtleſs to praCtiſe upon the credulous and 
unwary vulgar, who are apt to receive with the more 
reverence what they are not able to underſtand, 

When they are ſeated on the hearth, the place con- 


ſecrated to the houſhold Gods, it is not uſual to make 


any verbal requeſts ; their ſilence, and the ſadneſs of 
their garb, the aſhes, and the humility of their ſituation, 
being ſuppoſed to ſpeak with more force and energy of 
perſuaſion, than any expreſſion, that could be uttered. 
In caſes of extremity the petitioners ſometimes tear 
their hair in a frantic manner, and offer it to the Deity: 
This method of ſupplication is thought more expreffire 
of their diſtreſs, and more likely to move compaſſion, 
But a cuſtom prevails at Sparta, that I can hardly men- 
tion without indignation and horror: at one of theic 
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celebrated feſtivals they tear the backs of their youth 
with whips before an altar of Diana ; and think the 
blood, that is ſhed by that ſevere operation, acceptable 
to the Goddeſs, Their parents are uſually preſent, and 
encourage their-ſons to bear this piece of pious diſcipline, 
with a reſolution worthy of a Laconian education, Is 
it not, venerable SMER DIS, bringing down the nature 
of divine beings too much to the human ſtandard, to 
ſuppoſe them to be prevailed upon by the mere earneſt” 
neſs and importunity of their votaries? But to imagine, 
that they expect ſuch acts of unnatural rigour, or are 
pleaſed with the miſery of their creatures, is ſurely to 
aſſimilate them to tyrants, and pervert the goodneſs 
and rectitude of their an to a reſemblance with 
the baſeſt of mankind. G 


LETTER CLXVII. 
'CLEANDER tO SMERDIS. | 


F all the parte of that compounded and multi- 
farious worſhip, which is here in uſe, ſacrificing 


is effeemed to be of the moſt conſequence, and is of 


courſe attended with the moſt ſolemnity. But it ſeems 
not now to. be conſidered, according to its primary in- 
ſtitution, as a ſuitable expreſſion of men's gratitude and 
token of their dependance; but rather as a donation, 


made expteſsly to conciliate the favour of the Gods, 


and engage them to be more heartily in the intereſt of 
him, who beſtows it. When ſimple cakes and water, 
and the ſpontaneous productions of nature, were offered, 
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the efficacy of offerings was not ſuppoſed to conſiſt ſo 


much in the value of the thing, as in the warm emo- 
tions of a thankful heart. But now the more noble 
and coſtly the oblation, the more likely it is thought 
to anſwer the purpoſe of ingratiating the donor ; and 
therefore it is not to be wondered at, if theſe religious 
entertainments are often furniſhed out with the utmoſt 
luxury and profuſion of expence. 

The very altars, on which their ſacrifices are made, 
retain nothing of the primeval plainneſs. They were 
at firſt only little heaps of earth or turfs, ſet apart for 
the ſacred uſe, by a ſmall libation. But the conſecra- 
tions are now become a matter of great coſt and oſten- 
tation ; and they run into the greateſt extravagancies 
of fancy in the ſtructure of them, as to the figure, in 
which they are made, the materials of which they 
conſiſt, and the ornaments, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

If any one ſhould judge of the ſtate of religion at 
Athens, by the number of its altars, he could not fail 
of receiving impreſſions very much in favour of their 
piety. For not only the temples, and mountains, and 
facred groves abound with them, but they are to be 
found in every place of concourſe, whether for buſineſs, 
amuſement, or exerciſe, in the fields and walks, the 
highways and hippodrome; ſo that ſome of them are 
always at hand for the civil purpoſes of ratifying pri- 
vate alliances, or public treaties; and whoever is in a 
fit of devotion, or caſe of difficulty, can hardly ever 
want an-immediate opportunity of CUTS = wants, 
or expreſſing his gratitude. 
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One circumſtance, inviolably obſerved in the fitua- 


: tion of them, is peculiar enough. Such as are conſe» 


crated to the cœleſtial Gods, are raiſed above the level 
of the ground ; and ſuch as are appropriated to the in- 


fernal ones, are ſunk below it; the number of ſteps, 


by which the approach is made to every one, exactly 
marking out the rank and dignity, which each parti- 
cular Deity holds in their ritual. 

They draw near to theſe ſacred places, as being in 
ſome ſecret and inexplicable manner the ſuppoſed abode 
of their Divinities, with the utmoſt veneration ; and 
ſome remarkable ſtrokes of divine reſentment have fallen 
upon ſuch, as have been daring enough to omit the 
leaſt tittle of this religious obſervance. One was faid 
to have been ſtruck with lightening, not long ago, for 
preſuming to approach an altar of JurIiTER with 


- unwaſhed hands. Slaves, perſons of immoral lives, or 


baſe birth, are entirely excluded from them, except in 
HeRCULEs's temple at Cynoſarges, where ſome indul- 
gence is ſhewn to the laſt upon a very reaſonable ac- 
count, becauſe that God himſelf lay under no ſmall ſuſ- 
picion of illegitimacy. 

T be matter of their ſacriſices has always had 2 near 
affinity to the different methods of living, that obtain- 
ed in different ages; though the beſt and choiceſt of 
every kind is with great care ſelected for theſe religious 
uſes. Of bath which practices a very eaſy and obvious 
account may be given; for men have been generally ſo 
partial in their own favour, as to imagine, that the 


Gals would be beſt. pleaſed. with ſuch things, as give 


moſt pleaſure to themſelves ; and thoſe beſides, who 
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are concerned in this act of worſhip, have always a 
certain portion of the offering afligned to them, and 


ſhare with the Gods in the entertainment. For the 
fame reaſon perhaps it is, that cups are always to be 
preſented full, it being eſteemed irreverent to allot any 
thing for the Gods, that is not perfect in its kind; 
though wine was for a long time excluded from their 
facrificial feaſts, through a conceit, which the multi- 
tude had entertained, of its profaneneſs, on account of 
the vine's having ſprung from the blood of the Titans. 
At Sparta indeed, where they are leſs nice in what they 
eat, they are leſs ſcrupulous in what they offer. 

At what time living creatures came to be ſlain, as 
proper offerings to the Gods, is not a ſettled point ; as 
it is far from being a ſatisfactory one, why they were 
flain at all. But the true cauſe and date of this ufage, 
as well as I can learn from converſation, or written 
memorials, ſeem to be, that they began to be in uſe ag 
facrifices, ſoon after they were in eſteem as food. The 
connexion between theſe things I have hinted at above? 
The labouring ox was indeed for ſome time ſpared at 
Athens; but importunate appetite at laft prevailed, and 
the delicacy of his fleſh was an overmatch for every 
conſideration of uſe or gratitude ; though a ftrange 
cuſtom, which yet prevails here, ſeems to ſhew, that 
the Athenians are in ſome doubt as to the lawfulneſs of 
this practice; for the perſon, who has killed the victim, 
immediately retires, and leaves the axe behind him, to 
be proceeded againſt in a judicial way, as being moſt 
concerned in, and anſwerable for the guilt of the 
action. 
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The Athenians offer ſacrifices in return for benefits 
received, as well as in expectation of receiving them. 
As to the kind of theſe offerings, each Deity has his 
favourite and conſecrated animal, Their reaſons for 
ſuch appropriations are ſometimes intelligible; but they 
run generally into infinite ſubtilty and refinement. Some 
regard is likewiſe had to the circumſtances of. the offerer, 
and the ſolemnity of the occaſion ; from the pomp of 
the hecatomb, uſed commonly to diſtinguiſh the inau- 
guration of kings, or triumphant return of conquerors, 
to the beggar's cheap and humble acknowledgment by 
only kiſſing his right hand. But I have ſometimes 
ſmiled at the expenſive and oſtentatious gratitude of one 
of our Græcian philoſophers, who ſacrificed a hundred 


head of cattle to the Gods, for the extraordinary af- 


ſiſtance he had received in the diſcovery of a geometri- 
cal propoſition. 

How much more agrecable to good ſenſe and the na- 
ture of things was the original plainneſs and ſimplicity 
of Athens in her religious worſhip, than after all her 
boaſted advances. in arts and politeneſs! How much 
more conformable to that religion, over which thou pre- 
ſideſt with ſo great faithfulneſs and dignity ! which 
teaches us, that whatever or whenever we eat, we 
ſhould offer up a ſmall part of it to the ſupreme Being, 
out of a dutiful ſenſe of his bounty, and ſupplicate 
his forgiveneſs for the liberty we take in applying his 
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LETTER CLXIX. 
SMERDIS to CLEANDER, 


HE Greeks, CIEAND ER, are in our armies, 
and our fleets, They traffic in all our provinces, 
and the court itſelf is not free from them. I think I 
find now and then a Perſian tinctured by their conver- 
fation. In diſcourſe with a friend, who is not the 
ſtricteſt obſerver of our religion and laws, I was amazed 
to hear him fay, he thought himſelf under obligation 
to be virtuous, though the bleſſed Ox oM As DES had 
promiſed no reward to virtue. I declare to thee, the 
ſentiment was ſo new to me, that I did not know, 
whether to commend the diſintereſtedneſs, that appeared 
in it, or condemn the ſelf-ſufficiency of it, and the 
negle& it diſcovered of the bounty of Ox oMAgsDes. 
The great rule, ſaid he, of right and wrong is ob- 
vious to all ; every ſociety ſuppoſes its members ac- 
_ quainted with it, and builds its laws thereupon. He, 
who will deny, that actions are diſtinguiſhable into 
honeſt, brave, generous, and their contraries, abjures 
his reaſon ; the uſe of which is no other than to enable 
him to diſtinguiſh things, as they are in nature; and 
the man, who would ſtrip himſelf naked, and bask in 
the ſunſhine for coolneſs, or lie down upon a pointed 
rock for eaſe, acts as wiſely and properly, as he, who 
would count it the ſame to give an hungry perſon 
bread, or a ſtone; or to inflict ſtripes upon the innocent, 
and the guilty. The rule is eaſy and undeniable ; to 
follow 
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follow it, is to act our proper part; to neglect it, is to 


deny our nature, and the nature of all things: it is a 
rule, which OR oMASsPD Es has not made for the govern- 
ment of our actions, but purſued it in his own. Be- 
fore creation, he comprehended in his view the exact 
image of all things, though not yet in being; matter 
with all its variety of forms, relations, and effects; 
animal appetites, and rational powers. In this vaſt idea 
of innumerable parts he perceived ſome fit for ends, 
which others were not; that infinite uſe and beauty 
would reſult from the coaleſcence of . theſe, and the 
ſeparation of thoſe. As an ingenious artiſt in contriving 
a curious machine examines and rejects the imperfet 
ſchemes, that occur to him, till he can colle& from a- 
mongſt them the true model to work upon. Thus the 
almighty Artificer ſubmitted to work, according to the 
relations, which things muſt bear one to another; uni- 
verſal nature was copied from a model in the divine 
mind, in which we can obſerve no blemiſh, becauſe 
order was there preferred to confuſion, and truth to in- 
conſiſtency. 
Aſter creation commenced the moral oeconomy of 
the Deity, which, according to the ſame rule of truth, 
will find an exact recompence for the virtuous, and a 
ſuitable vengeance for the wicked. But why? is it not 
becauſe this is treating human actions condignly ; and 
the divine wiſdom cannot miſapply its rewards? The 
truly wiſe man then looks upon actions in the ſame 
light with God; he conſiders virtue as diſtinguiſhed in 
nature from vice, and thinks it amiable enough to be 
followed for its own fake: and if the Almighty recom- 
pence 
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pence ſuch a conduct, he accepts that bounty with 
thankfulneſa, which was no motive to his actions. To 
follow a reward, and to follow virtue, are to him things 
widely different ; the purſuit of this is ever honourable, 
and founded in reaſon ; the other is no more than ſelf- 
intereſt and cunning, the baſeſt motives for the guidance 
of a reaſonable creature.” 

« My friend, faid I, I confeſs it is the curſed An Ri- 
MAN alone, the author of miſrule, who would confound 
truth and falſhood, light and darkneſs; who would 
make his ſway univerſal by diſſolving the ties of virtue, 
which unite all the parts of the kingdom of Oro» 
MASDEs. He indeed obſerves this rule of truth through 
all his works ; for his wiſdom exhibits it to his view, 
and approves it, and nothing can divert him from 
acting according to it. But furely you would not, 
without any farther inducements, preſcribe the ſame 
rule to man, who would find ſuch difficulty in the ob- 
ſervance, and a biaſs ſo frequently to decline from it. 
And ſhould we ſuppoſe, that the virtuous man, at the 
hazard of all his intereſts, purſues it throughout; will 
not this extraordinary paradox be the reſult, that the 
virtuous man excels his Creator, fince he governs his 
actions by the ſame common rule, but with greater dan- 
ger and diſintereſtedneſs? A deduction fo clear, and at 
the ſame time fo abſurd, is ſufficient ta convince us, 
that our arguings are ſomewhere falſe. 

To ſay the truth, happineſs ſa nearly touches every 
being, that it muſt be its firſt concern. Let that be ſe- 
cured, (as in the ſupreme Being it is beyond all poiſihility 
of change,) and then it will be at liberty to obſerve 
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the beauty and force of this law; which I cannot but 
approve in its own nature, but ſhould be as ridiculous 
to purſue to my own miſery, as a poor man to ſquan- 
der away, out of an affected generoſity, the ſmall 
means neceſſary for his own preſervation. Diſinte- 
reſtedneſs is madneſs in a creature, who has conftant 
intimations of his miſery and weakneſs ; and unleſs ſelf- 
preſervation could be reconciled with the rule of virtue, 
this would not have been the meaſure of human actions. 
We truſt therefore, that ORoMAsDEs will not let us 
ſuffer for our adherence to virtue; but that we ſhall be 
recompenſed for any interruption of our happineſs in 
its purſuit. ' Such a confidence enables us to act witnout 
apprehenſion, and brings us near to the circumſtances 
of the Deity, whoſe happinef$ is altogether conſiſtent 
with the rule of his actions. As a philoſopher then I 
ſhould think, that the perfect law of truth was imme- 
diately, and for its own fake, regarded by the Deity 
alone ; and by all created beings through him. I do not 
hereby deny the univerſality of this law, but only take 


into it a conſideration of our dependance on him, whence 


we had our being. What more juſt than this? Nor is 
it ungenerous and mercenary, as you ſeem to think ; for 
I would- follow virtue ſteadily, while I might with 
tranquillity ;-and when I could not do this, I would ftill 
follow virtue, provided you will let me afſure myſelf, 
(what cannot be excluded from the mind of man,) that 
my conduct is approved by the Deity, and that he will 
ſometime vindicate'it by his favour. And on my part, 


to ſhew all the diſintereſtedneſs, that a needy creature 


can do, I will not pretend to preſcribe terms to him, 
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nor ask when, or where : though it be beyond the grave, 
and in worlds to come, I am contented; and hereby 
ſhew a generous confidence in my Maker.” 

This was my anſwer, CLEANDER; and I confeſs I 
know no better. All religion is declaredly on my fide: 
I think too I have the authority of all legiſlators for my 
opinion of human nature, who do not expect our obe- 
dience to laws without promiſing proportionable ad- 
vantages. Matter of fact ſpeaks aloud for me on every 
ſide; for where do we meet with general induſtry, 
courage, and virtues of every ſort, but under the pro- 
tection and encouragement of a good monarch, who 
gives us reaſon to be aſſured, that our beſt efforts in 
the practice of our duty will be followed by ſomething 
more than the mere empty complacence, which attends 


LETTER CLX. 


CLEAnDER to GoBrRYas. 


HARICLEs arrived here laſt night from the court 

at Suſa, and put into my hands a diſpatch from 

thee, with ſome characters incloſed, which I ſhall not 
fail to make uſe of in any thing, that requires great 
ſecrecy, It is impoſſible for me to expreſs the concern 
and aſtoniſhment I felt, whilſt I read the account thou 
giveſt me of the king's illneſs. Every melancholy idea, 
every fatal conſequence crowded at once into mind. 
But how greatly was I revived by the ſurprizing good 
effect, with which a remedy out of HI POCRATES& 
was adminiſtered! AL EXIAs well deſerves the honours 
he 
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he has received from the courtiers, who, as my nephew 
informs me, were preparing, when he took horſe, to 
congratulate the king upon his recovery. | 
I ſympathize with thee, noble ſcribe, in thy grief 
for the behaviour of TxxITEUCHMEs. It is ſcarce 
credible, that one, who bore the moſt diſtant affinity 
to thee, much leſs one, who by his long employment 
under thee, had opportunities of diſcerning the frequent 
proofs thou giveſt of fidelity, and an unexampled dif- 
intereſtedneſs, ſhould act fo corrupt, ſo vile a part, and 
make ſo ungrateful a return to all thy favours. The 
danger to myſelf was light, I affure thee, even in my 
own eſtimation, when compared with the detriment) 
which the king's affairs muſt have received, had his 
practices continued. At the ſame time thy friendly 
care on my account can never be enough acknowledged, 
Surely there are times, when ARIMANIUSs is buſy in 


promoting the downfal of empires by internal commo- 
tions. He has at this junQure infatuated the governors 
of Cyprus and Egypt, and dazzled their eyes with the 


deluſive glare of royalty and independance, * * *# 
* * , Joſunt cætera. P. 


Note by the Tranſlator.] The Jewiſh tranſlator informs 
us, that the original has in this place received ſome damage 
from fire, ſo that the remainder of this important diſpatch 
is become abſolutely illegible. He could juſt diſcern the traces 
of letters unlike any he had before met with, which he ſup. 
poſes were the characters mentioned to have been ſent by 
CHaricLEs, probably a kind of cypher. We cannot but 
condole with our readers on an accident, which has deprived 


ſowing the ſeeds of treachery amongſt mankind, and 


them 
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tem of a material ancedote relating to the above-mentioned 
governors, whoſe intended revolt was in all likelihood pre- 
vented by the vigilance and induſtry of CLEanpes and his 
; for we hear no more of it. It is no wonder, that 
the learned Mzs#40Bas, in the grief of his heart, proteſts, 
that he would willingly give up twice the number of pages 
in the Talmud, to recover thoſe, which are defaced in his 
The affair of Tzz1TEUCHMEs, from the want of Go- 
BRYAS'S letter, to which Cizanper refers, is alſo very ob- 
ſcure. Thus much appears, that he was a relation of the 
chief ſcribe, who had been employed in his office, and pro- 
bably intruſted with affairs of conſequence ; and that 
he betrayed what paſſed through his hands to Prrnon, 
but was detefted, before his treachery had produced any 
bad effet. Thoſe, who love to amuſe themſelves with 
hiſtorical parallels, may compare this accident with one 
of the ſame nature, that happened to a very able mi- 
niſter, M. Vituezor, ſecretary of ſtate to K. HENRY 
the IVth of France. Nicol As ps 1 Hoste, his couſin 
and firſt commis, took a bribe of 1200 crowns per an- 
num from the court of Spain, to give them advice of the 
moſt ſecret tranſactions in his maſter's department. After 
having continued this traiterous correſpondence for ſome 
years, he was diſcovered in a very odd manner. The whole 
ſtory, which is a curious one, may be found in Sul L xs 
Memoirs, Vol. IV. 
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LETTER cl. 


„ren to CunanbE. 


8 thou art perhaps expecting a lively de- 
ſcription from the pen of HyDASESs of a 


birth-day ſolemnity, I alas! Crzanpes, am inditing 
a letter to thee in his ſtead, which muſt turn upon a 
very different ſcene, the melancholy obſequies of that 
HypasPEs, our amiable friend. Such is the genero- 
ſity of thy nature, that thou wilt, I dare ſay, lament 
with me his loſs, from the pureſt motives of a diſin · 
tereſted friendſhip ; whilſt thoſe, who have too little of 
the tender paſſions in their conſtitution, to be much af- 
ſected upon the like occaſions, ee e 
a tear on his memory. 

The laft birth- day of ARTAxERxEs was celebrated 
with more than uſual pomp. When the days of public 
audience were expired, (during which the great king 
is ſeated on his ſplendid ftate to receive the addreſſes of 
his ſatraps, with the preſents, that are ſent from every 
province of the empire,) then all that numerous multi- 
tude, which' reſort to Suſa upon theſe occaſions, were 
feaſted in that great ſquare called the court of the gar- 


den of the king's palace. The whole ſolemnity was 
conducted 


* We have, in the firſt chap. of the book of Eſther, a 
full deſcription of the magnificence of the Perſian kings up- 
on theſe public entertainments. We read of white, green, 
and. blue hangings faſtned with cords of fine linnen and 


purple 
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conducted according to the ancient cuſtoms, which are 
well ſuited to the magnificence of the ſupreme Lord of 
the Eaft. But there is one thing, which our preſent 
grief ſhould cauſe to be for ever baniſhed from theſe 
public rejoicings, that exceſs, which has been thought 
neceſſary to expreſs our loyalty upon ſuch occaſions, 
and has too often proved fatal to the beſt and moſt tem- 
perate of his ſubjects. The wiſdom of AkTAxERXES 
has long ſince diſavowed that ridiculous privilege, 
which he thought inconſiſtent with the dignity of our 
monarchs, that of drinking immoderately themſelves, 


and joining in the Perſic dance “ at ſuch ſeaſons. But 
les us draw a veil over this indiſcretion, which perhaps 


purple to ſilver rings and pillars of marble ; that the beds 
were of gold and filver upon a pavement of red, blue, 
white, and black marble; and that the drinking veſlels were 
of gold, the veſſels being diverſe one from another ; and royal 
wine in abundance, according to the ſtate of the king. We read 
likewiſe at the 8th verſe, that the cuſtom of compelling - 
men to drink more upon ſuch occafions, than would do them 
good, was very much diſcouraged by Auasugzus. And as 
we have ſome reaſon to conclude, that the Ayasverusthere 
mentioned was the ſame with our AxTrATERxES, one is the 
more ſurprized, that HypasPEs, who has all along through 
the courſe of theſe letters ſupported the character of a very 
rational kind of man, ſhould have impoſed the fatal neceſſity 
upon himſelf. Note by the Tranſlator. 

* For the Perſic dance ſee Xx NOH. 6th book of the ex- 
pedition of the younger Cravs, where he thus deſcribes it, 
Tikes d vd Niger wextiTo ger Tas H xald — ra 
ariraTo. 
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is the only conſiderable one you will find throughout 
the life of that excellent ſatrap. And inderd it is my 
opinion, that the hurry, and fatigue he underwent in 
performing the. ceremonials, of his office, upon this 
grand occaſion, contributed more, than the _ wine, 
to 0 th cauſe of his untimely deatn,. 
Verx incapable am I of doing juſtice 1 
ſor few there are, who ſtand in ſo amiable a light. None 
have I known more largely poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſocial 
Ee which claim an univerſal eſteem. None haue! 


af kf wy 


8 it leſs. * che low art 
of flattery, he diſdained to recommend himſelf. to the 
favour of his prince by any of thoſe indirect methods, 
or baſe inſinuations, which are too often the practice of 
a court. He never profeſſed friendſhip, where he was 
not cordially fincere, much leſs to any perſon, whom 
be would ſecretly have betrayed, Nor did he ever ex · 
preſs a zeal in any cauſe, to which he was not by 
honour and principle moſt firmly attached. In this 
addreſs and behaviour he ſhewed a becoming eaſe, a 
manly gracefulneſs; nothing effeminate, nothing fan- 
taſtical, Gay without levity, and polite without af- 
fectation, he was perfectly skilled in the minu exact- 
neſſes, and all the moſt circumſtantial forms of ; 
yet without looking upon thoſe things as of any con- 
ſideration, abſtracted from their place and time. 
benevolence of his diſpoſition involuntarily ſhewed it- 
ſelf in that perpetual ſerenity of temper, and natural 
chearfulneſs, which could only flow from a good mind. 
ds 29 5: {7 ade e eee A. 
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Sure Or Ap ERA; ſuch à man does an honour to his 
nation, while he ſhines among the principal ornaments 
of the court. Ambaffadors of foreign ſtates, by being 
introduced by him to the royal preſence, received à more 
beighteried idea of the Perſian grandeur and politeneſs, 
than from all that dazzling ſhow, which ſurrounds our 
monafetfs throne. ' By an happy addreſs, an agreeable 
condeſcenfion, and engaging affability, he had the art 
to reconcile ſtrangers to our cuſtoms, however different 
from theit own. To thee, who haſt converſed and 
correſponded with him, I need not mention the ele- 
gancy, with which he entertained his friends. Poſſeſſed 
with theſe virtues and accompliſhments, he died la- 
mertdell by his royal maſter, lamented by all, who knew 
bis Worth. For my own part, fo highly do I prize 
the repütatlon of his friendſhip, that if my name ſhall 
chance to Fo down' to poſterity, I deſire no other me- 
mor lab to remain of me than this, that Ix TAPHERNES 
dnce Nved the friend of HyDAsPEs. 


n 28. 1 1. 
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” Crranpes. to HrLLvs, 


& SUI 


18. brother bas had, I find, a regard to the ſa- 
traps recommendation; he has paid the price 
demanded for thee, and placed thee in my Tmolian 
villa. Tt will become thee, by thy diligence and fide- 
lity, to ſhew, thou haſt deſerved this advancement, from 
a laborious employment in the old gardens of CRox5us, 
to the command over the peaſants of three villages, and 

N 2 the 
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the care of- thoſe wank. Which will be the delight * 
tuy matter. , Nunn, 303 71 
Exer ſince the paſſing of the king's grant to e 
Re no longer in fear of the royal collectors, 
have been remiſs in bringing in the accuſtomed portion 
of their produce. This thou art by no means to al- 
low; and if any neglect thy ſummons, let them know, 
that the governor of Sardis is ready at any time to ſupply 
thee with a number of ſoldiers, to be quartered at thy 
diſeretion upon the defaulters, till ſatisfaction is made. 
There is another irregularity, which gives me more 
uneaſineſs; the laſt ſeaſon of the gold fiſnery, juſt be- 
fore the tents were pitched for the officers of the trea- 
ſury, ſome from the neighbouring farms were ſeen at 
work in the river &. Uſe all poſſible means to diſcover 
theſe offenders; thou knoweſt the ſeverity of the laws: 
and let the officers in their next journey find them im- 
paled upon the ſpot, What an unworthy return to 
my gracious lord, to ſuffer his revenue to be pillaged 
upon the very lands, which. I owe to his bounty!“ 
When TELEPHANESs arrives, ſee, that he be enter- 
tained, as becomes my friend. He will give orders for ſeve- 
ralalterations in the villa, and lay the foundation of a fire- 
temple: let him be ſupplied with ſuch materials and 
workmen, as he demands. The quarry on the other 
ſide the mountain will urn ſtone ; ; for 1 will not 


a The Pactolus. rast villa ſows to r been 
ſituate upon this am near "the foot of mount Da fa- 
mous for its ſaffron. 


have 
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have the tomb“ of ALYAT TES any more defaced. 
On the contrary, I intend that venerable monument 
ſhall be reſtored: TELETHANES will make good the 
baſe; and the five rude pyramids, with the inſcriptions; 
and thou muſt plant a large circular grove of beech in 
the middle, and clumps of pines at proper diſtances all 
round it. A double avenue of plane-trees muſt join the 
houſe to the temple ; and the banks of Gyges's lake 
are to be repaired, and all the variety of trees, that the 
ſoil--will bear, encouraged to grow upon them. The 
marble buſts of the King, ME GAB VZ us, and GokRv- 
As, are deſigned for the ſummer portico, which looks to- 
ward the north. The ſtatues and vaſes TELEPHA. 
NES will diſpoſe amongſt the plantations. 

There will be ſent from Epheſus twelve Spartan 
dogs: the Helot, who brings them, is to feed and train 
them: ſuch proviſions and conveniences, as he wants, 
muſt be allowed him. Prepare a ſtrong incloſure by 
the river · ſide for the horſes of the old Perſian race, out 
of the royal · ſtud in Niſæa; and another for the camels, 
and the aſſes for ſtallions, which ORSAM Es promiſed 
me from Arabia. Thou wilt alſo receive from that 
lord ſome Scythian bows and hunting - ſpears of Da- 
maſcus: let them be carefully laid up. Send back by 


.. * HsrxopoTvus calls this a prodigious work, inferior only 
to thoſe in Ægypt and Babylon. It was a mound of earth 
raiſed upon a baſement of huge tones ; and ſeems to have 
been a circle of 1300, feet diameter. Thoſe rude pyramids 
were intire in the hiſtorian's time. Near this monument was 
the lake of Gyges. 
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his meſſengers. ten meaſures of ſaffron, and take care it 
be of the fineſt growth of the mountain. 
Truſty HyLLvs, I envy. thee the buſineſs, "lia 
charge thee with. I long to be employed myſelf a- 
mong my buildings and plantations. ' Fear not how- 
ever to loſe thy office: preſerve the character, that is 
given of thee; and thy maſter, when he _—_ will 
be * thy ſellow- n. = 


LETTER CEXXAM. 


CLEANDER to TERIBAZus. 


HE regular remittances thou haſt made to me 

for a conſiderable time paſt, noble ſatrap, would 
ſcarce have claimed my particular acknowledgments, 
without the honour of thy letter, which has added the 
grace of private friendſhip to what might otherwiſe 
have ſeemed an ordinary effect of thy care in the exe- 
cution of a public truſt, I foreſaw and regretted long 
ſince, that the ill deſigns of TiMocLEs the Eubcean 
would not be limited by the exerciſe of his unwearied 
malice againſt me, but would end in the baſeſt ingra- 


titude to his maſter. The loſs of twenty talents out of 


thy coffers, and the villain's flight, are ſufficient to con- 
vince thee of it ; and, like a generous enemy, thou art 
not aſhamed to deſcend from thy dignity to do an act 
of juſtice to the meaneſt of the ſlaves of ARTAXER- 
ES. The promiſe thou haſt given me of protection 
relieves me from the apprehenſion of court-artifices ; 
we bean enjoy my hields of ſaffron, and the ſprings 


at 
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at the foot of T molus, in ſecurity, while I know, that 
my conduct is approved by every minifter in the kings 


palace. There is ſomething too in the reconciliation 
of a potent adverſary, that flatters our vanity more than 
the continued affection of a friend: the one is often 
the effe of long acquaintance, prejudice, and habitual 
partiality ; the other, even againſt prejudice, ſeems 


founded on the matureſt reſult of conviction. I cannot 


perſuade myſelf, that the greatneſs of thy mind, or 
the lowneſs of my condition, could ſuffer thee to make 
any adyances towards me, but on the moſt honourable 


motives. 

Thou art deſirous to 2 how far I have been led 
by. my enquiries into that, which is the peculiar object 
of thy attention; the ſources. of wealth in this coun- 
try, and its. revenues. The Athenians value themſelves 
on the veins of marble, which they have kept open for 
many years in the mountain Hymettus: they adorn 
their city -with it at an eaſy rate, and furniſh it to the 
reſt of Greece, and ſome parts of the lefſer Aſia. But 
what has proved of the moſt ſignal advantage, both for 
enriching the ſtate and individuals, is the poſſeſſion of 
filver.mines at Laurium between the Pirzeus and cape 
Sunium. Theſe are truly inexhauſtible; and though 
they ſometimes complain of being overſiocke with 
labourers for. the tillage of their lands, yet here is per- 
petual employment; they even allow ſtrangers toſearch 
for them, if they will be at the expence of raiſing 
works. Silver being conſidered as the ſtandard of com- 
merce,. they know, that the more they have of it, the 
Hue will be the quantity annually exported by their 

N 4 merchants, 
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merchants, and in return the commodities of all other 
countries are brought home to them; ſo that the pub- 
lic revenues are advantaged in two different ways by 
theſe works; firſt, by the aſſeſſment on the car, as it 
comes out of the mine, and then by a cuſtom levied 
on thoſe goods, which are imported-in exchange for it. 
Indeed it is not long, that they have made uſe of this 
benefit beſtowed on them by nature for the ſervices of 
the ſtate ; ſince before the time of THENRISTO CIES 
no tax was laid upon the digging of oar; but he pro- 
poſed the erecting that fund, for the ſupport of the war 

avainſ the people of /Egina, 

As there is a pretty general complaint for the want 
of miners, I cannot avoid digreſſing a little in this place 
to open to thee a favourite project of ſome perſons; 
which is, that a large number of flaves ſhould be pur- 
chaſed by the commonwealth, to be let out to thoſe, 
who have mines. A mark may be ſet on their- habits, 
to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are the property of 
private men, and a certain price paid into the treaſury 
for the hire of them. Theſe ſlaves, if properly trained, 
might be uſeful in time of war, either for the fleet or 
ſoldiery : they would always be a good defence of the 
fortreſſes at Anaphlyſium and Thoricus, which. cover 
the mines to the ſouth, and to the north, about the 
diſtance of ſixty ſtadia from each other: and if another 
caſtle were built between both, as a place of general 
rendezvous in time of danger, the filver mines might 
be protected better in any future invaſions of their ter- 
ritory. This caſtle would be ſituated 500 ſtadia from 
Megara, 600 from T hebes ; fo that ſhould an enemy 
march 
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march either of thoſe ways, he muſt paſs by Athens, Te 
is very probable therefore, that no ſufficient force could 


be ſent to diſturb, much lefs to'poſſeſs and uſe them. 


Beſides all this, if better encouragement were given to 
ſtrangers to ſettle in Attica, by releaſing them from the 
very hazardous and diſagreeable employment of ſerving 
in their ſhips and armies; by allotting, as a free gift 
to thoſe; who would build houſes in Athens, the waſte 
ground in ſeveral quarters of the city; or by inviting 
them to ſettle near the mines in the country, and raiſe 
a large town there; great eſtates would be made, the 
country would grow more populous, and the public 
more wealthy. But the ſuperſtitious regard, in which 
the nume of TuEs kus is held by the Athenians, and 
a falſe maxim of policy, makes them adhere to what he 
did for them. He very wiſely incorporated the twelve 
cities of Cecrops, when the ſtate was in its infancy, 
that their united efforts might tend under one ſcheme 
of government to the common good. Now, it ſeems, 
they are determined to raiſe no more cities in Attica, 
leſt the ſtrength of Athens be diverted, and its great» 
neſs injured ; and they rather chuſe, when crouded with 
teo many inhabitants, to ſend out colonies (as they did 
lately to Thurium) for the improvement of other coun- 
tries, than to increaſe the inhabitants and buildings on 
their own ſoil. 

I return to the revenues: The whole amount of 
their yearly value is 2000 talents; a conſiderable part 
of which is raiſed not only by the filver mines, and 
the cuſtoms of the Piræeus, but by the loppings of the 
Hg on the banks of the Iliſſus, and the woods on 


the 
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the ſide of ſome of their hills. Another part ariſcs 
from the duties laid on the profeſſion of particular trades 
and arts, and on ftrangers and freed ſlaves. The judi- 
cial fines and amercements bring in a large ſum to the 
ſtate, where the free and ſtubborn temper of the people 
ſo greatly inclines them to litigiouſneſs. A tenth of. theſe 
is ſet aſide for Minzxva, a fiftieth for the other 
Gods, and the reſt is carried into the treaſury, But 
the annual payments exacted of the tributary: cities are 
the ſureſt ſupport of the public ſervice. - They were 
originally levied under the alarm of general danger to 
all Greece, when it was over-run by Xexxes, and 
continued afterwards as contributions to enable them to 
make head againſt Perſia, if a ſecond invaſior ſhould 
ever be deſigned or attempted. Anis IDEs ſirſt col. 
lected them, and raiſed 460 talents. PERRICILES added 
near a third, ſo as to encreaſe them to 600] CTCTEON 
(as furious a declaimer as he was againſt the burdenſom 
taxes in the laſt adminiſtration) has enlarged them to 
300. And the fondneſs of the people for theatrical en- 
tertainments, the erecting temples and ſtatues, joined to 
the growing charges of the war, will -probably carry 
them much higher. Notwithſtanding the number of 
courts and judges, before whom all proceedings are 
brought in a legal way, 250 talents ſuffice to defray 
their appointments; and yet by the corruption of thoſe, 
who are at the head of affairs, theſe revenues are every 
year expended by the commonwealth, ' © 115151111 
The preſident of the proedroi has the keys of the trea- 
ſury; but as that preſidentſhip laſts only for a day, he is 
not allowed to keep them longer; and no  * 
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with them a ſecond time. He takes no part in diſpoſing 
the revenue, which is aſſigned to the care of the principal 
treaſurer, and the comptroller of his accounts, who 
both wear gold rings as the badges of their dignity,  - 
- The citadel is the only place, where the wealth of 
the ſtate is lodged, How diſproportionate is this to the 
magnificence of the Perſian empire! where, thou well 
knoweſt, the four cities of Suſa, Perſepolis, - Pa- 
ſargada, and Damaſcus, can ſcarce contain the ſhining 
heaps of ſilks, jewels, filver and gold, which adorn the 
courtof our monarch, raiſe armies, equip fleets, and create 
the awe and the affection of thoſe millions, who either 
fear his power, or feel his liberality. Yet whence is it, 
that the little and comparatively poor ſtate of Attica 
becomes even formidable to Aſia? Can it be for any 
other reaſon, great miniſter, than that ſuperfluity de · 
preſſes the mind as much as poverty? 
rr el chaos 
venue. Theſe ſwarm in every corner of Athens, and 
the cauſe of it is obvious. In a government like this, 
the miniſters, who would attach men to their ſervice, 
muſt. have a variety of employments in their power. 
It is very eaſy to find out a plauſible pretext for making 
a new. officer in the management of the public money, 
when it is not ſo in any other part of the conſtitution; 
the conſequence of which is, that the claims of depen- 
dents occaſion gradual additions of this nature, which 
the intereſt of the public amen 
to cancel. 
The taxes raiſed in diſſerent ways by Pl common 
K paid in current money of gold and ſilver. 
Not 
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Not ſo is it in Perſia. Our coin as yet is not ſufficiently 


ſettled, nor divided into various ſhapes of leſſer value 


for the ſervices of liſe among the vulgar. Some at- 
tempts have been made towards it: DAR Ius gained 
immortal honour by the gold pieces, which bear his 
name. AR vANpDEsS by his ſilver drachm even: raiſed 


the envy of his maſter, who, in a manner very incon- 


ſiſtent with his uſual benignity and good ſenſe, took 
away the life of the ſatrap, to ſatisfy that thirſt of re- 
venge, which his vanity had provoked. It is thy part to 
imitate and improve on theſe great models: Ax T A- 
xkRxESs can think nothing, which adds to the glory 
and felicity of his reign, whatever be the hand pro- 
ducing it, a diminution of his perſonal merit. 

There is ſomething however in the way of collecting 
the great king's revenues, which are paid in kind, that 
has more an air of equity and grandeur, than the practice 


of the _thenians. Every country lays a portion of thoſe 


commodities, for which it is diſtinguiſhed, on the ſleps of 
his throne. The ſatrapy of Armenia ſends 26,000 
young horſes annually to the ſtud at Niſza ; Ægypt, 
immenſe quantities of corn; Lydia, a thouſand bars and 


ingots of gold. The queen's veil, girdle, and mantle, 


are the honourable names of three wealthy cities ; the 
bread, wine, and wearing apparel of TyEMist oCLEsS, 
are ta this day the appellations of others; and while thoſe 
Cities ſtand, they will be laſting monuments of eh 


munificence. 


bot obſerve further, that this, way of 
collecting is very little expoſed to the hazard of em- 
bezzlements. The tributes of the empire are too un- 
wieldy 
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wieldy for the purpoſes of knavery ; whereas in Athens, 
the pecuniary payments may now and then be ſecreted 
or leſſened without fear of a diſcovery, and afford ſtrong 
temptations to the avarice and diſhoneſty of an officer. 
Yet Iknow not how'it is, TERIBAZ us, ſuch is the 
increaſing, and at the ſame time the baſhful nature of 
corruption, that the proſtitute riſe daily in their de- 
mands; but, unleſs it can aſſume a more convenient 
form than the cumbrous one of talents, muſt lye under 
difficulties. in tranſacting with thoſe, who are diſpoſed 
to gratify them. The little dealings of that fort, to 
which the . neceflity of the king's ſervice. has obliged 
me, were attended with aukward circumſtances; and 
if the ſum was conſiderable, great caution required in 
the conveyance of it. I make no doubt, but the wiſdom 
of - poſterity will introduce new refinements into this 
ſubject ; or elſe vice, out of mere concern for its on 
intereſts, muſt ſtop ſhort in its career, and tie king - 
dom of AHRIMAN be deſtroyed, before the ſeaſon ap- 
e in the book of deſtiny. 008 5 
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» Cleaxver to Gomryas, 


—_ is HAR thou haſt already received advice, 
that ARTAPHERNEs has been detained at Eione 
by the Athenian colleQor of the tribute in thoſe parts; 
and therefore the news of his arrival at Athens will 


not ſurprize thee, ſo much as it did myſelf, who. was 


ignorant of what had befallen him in his paſſage 
through Thrace, | 
Judge 
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Judge of my aſtoniſhment, potent Lord, when go- 
ing down yeſterday morning to the Piræeus, I was told 
by a friend, whom I met with in the way, that a 
Perſian ſatrap of diſtinguiſhing quality was juſt arrived 
on board an Athenian galley. What, returned 1 haſti- 
Iy, hath Ax TANZ RxEs ſent à public miniſter hither ? 
Sutely it muſt be a commiſſion of ſingular importance, 
which' could require ſo much ſecrecy, as that à more 


formal notification of the embaſſy ſhould not be firſt 


given” My friend was unable to give me any further 
Tight into the matter; and we continued our walk to 
the port, but in the way fell in with a great multitude 
of people, in the midſt of 'whom a band of ſoldien, 
with the archon PoLEMARCH at their head, were con- 
ducting an old man of a grave aſpect, and majeſtic ap- 
pearance, to the Prytaneum. I had the curioſity fo 
preſs as near this venerable ſtranger as I could,” and 


was amazed beyond meaſure to'diſcern, in Ris cdunte- 
-Hance, all the features of my old patron and friend 


ArTarHERNEs. I haſtened out of the croud, that 
no body might obſerve the concern I was under; and 


impatient to have my doubts cleared up, went inſtantly 
to CLEOx 's houſe, but was ſome time, before I could 


fee him, becauſe ſeveral of the magiſtrates and ruling 


members of the affembly were that morning in cloſe 
conſultation with him. As ſoon as they were departed, 


he came to me, and prevented what I was going to ſay, 


by telling me, that an accident had happened, which, 
though it might ſeem to prognoſticate a rupture with 


Perſia, and appear inconſiſtent with the reſpect, which 
the republic had always profeſſed for the great king, 
might 
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might yet, he hoped, by-prudence and temper on both 
| ſides, be ſo managed, as to produce a perfect good un- 
derftanding, and a cloſer friendſhip betwixt them. He 
then proceeded to acquaint me, that Ax Is TIDES, 
(grandſon of the great Ax Is TI1DES,) the collector of the 
2 having ſtrong reaſons to imagine, that 


ſent, to ny with the enemies of this ſtate, had 
ventured, without any orders from the people, to-ſtop 
both him and his retinue ; and being on his departure 
out of the country, had brought them in his ſquadron 
to Athens. That he had likewiſe inſpected the papers 
of this embaſſador, which entirely confirmed his-ſuſ- 
picians; for amongſt them he found a letter from Ax- 
' TAXERXES.,to the Lacedzmonians, empowering: the 
bearer of it, to make propofitions in his name, and re- 
ceive their's in return, and inſtructions to enter into 
2 treaty with the Spartan republic on conditions therein 
ſpecified,” This conduct of your court, added CLEon, 
is the ſtrongeſt juſtification of our commiſſioners pro- 
ceedings; for if they may be thought irregular, and a 
violation of the law of nations, ſurely the part Perſia 
has taken to amuſe us with overtures, in order to ſell 


her alliance dearer to the Lacedzmonians, cannot de- 


ſerve a much gentler name; and one extraordinary 
ſtep may ſerve to excuſe the other.” He concluded, 
however, by aſſuring me, that ſuch were the real diſ- 
Poſitions. of his countrymen to prefer the friendſhip. of 
Perſia to all other conſiderations, and ſuch his own de- 
fire to acknowledge the favours he had received from 


N that the magiſtrates would give orders for the 
entertain - 
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entertainment of AR TAPHERNES in a manner ſuitable 
to his rank, and the dignity of the prince he repreſent- 
ed; and it was likewiſe reſolyed to call an aſſembly in 
a few days, wherein he intended to move the nomi- 
nating a ſolemn embaſly to the court of Suſa ; and that 
ARTAPHERNES ſhould be deſired to accompany thoſe, 
who were choſen for the employment. In the mean 
time, he ſaid, we might in private conferences bring 


the project (mentioned in my former letters) to ſome 


maturity, and conſequently ripen and prepare things for 
a more public negotiation,” 

I heard him. to the end af his diſcourſe without in 
terruption, and then replied briefly, that as I had no 
orders from the king on this unexpected event, I could 
only ſpeak my own ſenſe of the matter, which was, 
that ſo notorious a breach of the law of nations, as 
ſtopping the perſon of a public miniſter, and examining 
his papers, could no otherwiſe be repaired or- ſoftened, 
than by a ſevere and ſpeedy puniſhment inflifted on 
ARI$STIDEs, and an open diſavowal of his behaviour: 
that I wondered to hear him aim at juſtifying the ſei- 
zure of ARTAPHERNES from his being ſent to the 
Lacedzmonians, as if the war between them-and the 
Athenians deprived the king of his liberty to tranſact 
buſineſs with either of the parties by his ambaſſadors, 
who had an indiſputable right to a free paſſage over the 
dominions of every ſtate, with whom their maſter 
maintained a friendſhip, and were not to be ſtopped 
upon baſe ſurmiſes. I obſerved alſo, that he himſelf 
tacitly ſuppoſed the injuſtice of the action conſidered a- 
part, c 
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the Perſian court in their dealings with Athens. But 
I little expected to hear reproaches of that nature come 
from one, towards whom the king had expreſſed ſo 
ſingular a confidence, and given already ſeveral proofs 
of his regard. And as to the papers, upon which he 
laid ſuch ſtreſs, I ventured to affirm, that, upon a 
more accurate conſideration of them, nothing elſe would 
appear, than that ARTAXERXES, like a prince care- 
ful of his own intereſt, and that of his ſubjects, was 
determined, that thoſe ſhould reap the advantages of 
his alliance, who ſhewed moſt readineſs in acknow- 
ledging his juſt claims, and proved their title to his pro- 
tection by the goodneſs of their cauſe, In reſpe& to 
the laſt point, viz. the continuing our conferences, I 
remembered thy orders, that I ſhould not be over-for- 
ward in bringing matters to an iſſue; and therefore 
contented myſelf with alledging the propriety of deſer- 
ring them, till we heard in what manner the king re- 
ceived the news of ARTAPHERNES's journey being 


ſtopped, leſt we ſhould ſpend time to no purpoſe, if 
violent meaſures on the part of Perſia were the conſe- 


quences of it. 

This is the ſubſtance, potent Lord, of my converſa- 
tion with CLEON, who embraced me at parting, and 
ſaid, ** Do no ill office, CLEANDER, and, I will an- 
ſwer for it, this affair will be amicably adjuſted.” I 


replied, I ſhould do my duty by giving a faithful account 


of what paſſed on this occaſion, but that the king, 
whom I had the honour to ſerve, was too wiſe a prince, 
to want any — from me, by which to regu- 
late his affairs.“ 
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I have fince found means to procure a private ad- 
mittance to AR TAPHERNEs, who is lodged in the 
Prytaneum, and entertained in a more ſplendid and 
honourable manner, than the miniſters from any fo- 
reign ſtate, whom I ever ſaw here. I refer thee to his 


letters, which he diſpatches this night by an Aſtanda, 


for the particulars of his being ſeized at Eione, and of 
his uſage and reception ſince his arrival in this city. He 
has likewiſe taken it upon himſelf to apprize thee of 
the reaſons, which have induced him to come to a re- 


ſolution, not to refuſe accompanying the embaſladors 


(if the people ſhall appoint any) to the Perſian court, 
Thou wilt no doubt be curious to know, if Aris- 
TIDES was really inſtructed by his maſters to ſecure 


 ARTAPHERNES in his paſſage ; or whether, (as CLEO 


proteſted to me more than once) he acted by his own 
authority, and did not acquaint the magiſtrates here with 
what he had done, till he entered the Pirzeus with his 
priſoners. 0 6 

I have made the moſt diligent enquiry imaginable 
into this point. Our refiners in politics entertain them- 
ſelves and their hearers with ſeveral ſpeculations upon 
it, equally various and uncertain, Some affirm, that 
ARISTIDES was inſtigated to commit ſo bold an action, 
by a private letter from CLsoN, and two or three of 
his principal friends : others, with as much confidence, 
are extremely eager to whiſper in one's ear, that it is 
all a contrivance of Niczas, to induce his country- 
men to clap up a peace with Sparta, after having offer- 
ed ſo ſenſible an affront to the court of Perſia. But! 
have ſufficient grounds to believe, that this extraordi- 
nary 
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nary behaviour of ARISTIDEs takes its riſe entirely 
from the natural temper of the man, who is rough, en- 
terprizing, and inconſiderate, deſirous at any rate to 
puſh himſelf forward, and filled with an hereditary ab” 
horrence for Perſia and the great king, which he car- 
ries to a ridiculous pitch, | 

From what I can colle& of the diſpoſition, which 
the people at preſent are in, they will not make the 
leaſt ſcruple to diſown their commiſſioner ; but any mo- 
tion for puniſhment is not likely to prevail, becauſe it 
will be thought hard to give up an officer for a fault, 
which was occaſioned by the exceſs of his zeal (though 
a miſtaken one) for the public ſervice. But I comfort 
myſelf with the thoughts, that the ſolemn embaſſy, 
which the Athenians are preparing, will come charged 
with ſubmiſſions for what is paſt, and with conceſ- 
ſions of the higheſt importance to the future intereſt of 
Perſia, I am bold to fay this, becauſe it is wonderful 
to obſerve, how ſtrong a turn the affections of the peo- 
ple have taken in our favour, and with how much rap- 
ture they extol the wiſe government of ARTAXERXES, 
and the felicity of his reign. It is improbable, that the 
Laced#monians will yield to their rivals in the conteſt, 
for an ally, who can add a caſting weight to the ba- 
lance of Greece; and thus will our monarch, the light 
and glory of the eaſt, enjoy a diſtinction unknown to 
the moſt renowned of his anceitors, of ſeeing the chief 


nations in the weſt proftrate themſelves by turns, for 


protection, at the foot of his reſplendent throne, 


From Athens the 14th of Pyanepſion. 4 
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LETTER CLXXYVY. 


CLEANDER to GoBRYas. 


Have long imagined, noble GosBryaAs, that the 

accounts, which I ſometimes ſend thee of debate, 
in the Athenian afſembly, muſt be peculiarly agreeable 
to thee, as they tend to open the nature and genius of 
popular councils, and the different colours, in which 
the ſame point may be ſhewn by the wit, the zeal, and 

the jealouſly of contending parties. 

Yeſterday CI EON, as *principal treaſurer, FORE 
to the people a ſcheme of the expences for the next 
year. They amounted to near two thirds of their an- 
nual revenues, which he propoſed to lay out in equipping 
60 gallies, 2000 foot, and 300 horſe, for a ſecret ex- 
pedition. This propoſition occaſioned a long and re- 
markable debate, in which the chiefs on both ſides were 
careful to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The adventrous mi- 
niſter, who moved it, opened the nature and reaſons of 
it in a long and elaborate harangue. He- declared, 
< that the opinion he was now going to offer was a 
natural conſequence of his averſion to a peace, which 
muſt neceſſarily have been broken, when Sparta had 
recovered its ſtrength, and found means to create an 
opportunity of renewing the war: that the only way 
to reſtore Athens to its original dominion over Greece, 
was to attack their enemies in the moſt ſenſible parts, 
He did not know, whether it was right to intimate too 
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ſtrongly what he had projected for a plan of military 
operation, in the words of the queſtion ; but he be- 
lieved, that every one might underſtand, where lay the 
moſt ſenſible parts of the poſſeſſions of Lacedæmon. 
He ſaid the iſland of Cythera was the wall and the cita- 
del of Sparta; that there had not been that attention to 
ſecure it, which might have been expected from the 
importance of its ſituation; and he could not think it 
either impraQiicable or romantic to attempt it: that 
many had thought the attack upon Corinth laſt year a 
very wild ſcheme, yet it had been attended with ſome 
degree of ſucceſs: that many more had thought the 
deſcent, upon SphaQteria abſurd to the degree of being 
ridiculous, yet the Gods had proſpered them : that he 
ſaw. no colour of argument, why they ſhould be fo far 
wanting to themſelves, to the genius of their ſtate, 
and to. the propitious Deities, whom they worſhip, as to 
neglect an occaſion of endeavouring to compaſs what 
they might long in vain have wiſhed for ; that now the 
occaſion. had preſented itſelf, it appeared to be deciſive, 
and the deſign more probably fortunate, than the expe- 
ditions juſt mentioned before they proved ſo in event: 
that let others ſay what they would of his meaſures, and 
miſcall them raſh, he muſt remind them, that the cou- 
rage of a wiſe man does not ariſe ſo much from ſpirit, 
as from knowledge. Athenians, concluded he, I am 
not one of the turn of mind with ſome, who might be 
named to you, who, when the affairs of our adverſa- 
ries are in a flouriſhing condition, walk up and down 
with a more than ordinary chearfulneſs in the forum, 
giving their hand to ſuch as will be pleaſed with the 
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news, and make a fair report of them to others, who 
mean the ruin of our ſtate. Nor when your counſels 
are proſperous, do I fix my eyes upon the ground, and 
ſigh, becauſe it flatters the opinion of the men I hate, 
and out of very grief for your ſecurity; but as I mean 
to exerciſe my reaſon, ſo I intereſt my paſſions and all 
my powers in your ſervice.” He was. ſeconded by 
Lys1cLEs and EucRATEs, two of his inftruments, 
one of them * pay-maſter of the forces, the other comp. 
troller of the public accounts. 


The ſpeech of CLEoN made a good jmprefiidn, and 


was eftcemed an artful and notable performance. Dro- 
por us roſe up to anſwer him. He ſet out with pro- 
feffing, © that he was not in the leaſt ſurprized with the 
r:aſonings of that day: he thought thoſe, who had ap- 
peared with ſo much zeal in oppoſition to the Spartan 
commiſſioners, acted very conſiſtently in propoſing 
this meaſure for their aſſent : that he had all along dif- 
fered from Cl EON in opinion; and for his own part he 
durſt as heartily oppoſe it, as others more ſanguine dare 
advance it; for every flep, which carried them from the 
proſpe& of peace, carried them further from the true 
intereſt of Athens. He faid, it would be abſurd to par- 
ticularize the evils of war, beſore thoſe, who felt them; 
and the rather, as an inexperience of them leads no 
man into it, and the ſevereſt ſenſe of them diverts no 
man from it, while he ſuffers inclination to contrive his 
enterprizes, and hope to ſuggeſt the iſſue of them. That 
the effects of peace, in fayour of that ſtate, after former 
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difficulties, ſhould have induced them at leaſt to give 
its adyocates a fair hearing; that after the retreat of the 
Perſians, they had for many years attended to the cul- 
tivation of commerce, to the ſplendor of their temples, 
and religious ceremonies; to the increaſe of their wealth, 
and quiet eſtabliſhment of their power: that the thing, 
which had moſt contributed to the preſervation of their 
own and the common liberty at that juncture, was 
their moderation towards Sparta; that the wiſdom, 
which they then ſhewed in deferring the command to 
that ſtate, when it was fooliſhly and petulantly inſiſted 
on; had been the great ſource of their ſubſequent autho- 
rity ; and an imitation of that wiſdom ſeemed the pro- 
per means of continuing it. That their expences are 
very burdenſom: the poll - tax had been raiſed more than 
once ſince the beginning of the war, (a circumſtance 
extremely unuſual;) and though the public can ſupport 
the calamities of a few private men, yet no private man 
can long ſupport the calamities of the public : that they 


were already ſo far exhauſted, as that in many years 


they could not be reſtored again to a ſufficient balance for 
Perſia: that it was neither the intereſt of Greece, nor 
of the great king, to ſee Lacedæmon, or indeed either of 
the contending cities, deſtroyed; becauſe the former 


might ſuſpect the conqueror would tyrannize over the 


leſſer ſtates; and the latter would know, that in ſuch 
caſe the united ſtrength of Greece might be brought to 
act uniformly againſt him under one head. So that the 
end propoſed to theſe meaſures of entirely reducing 
Sparta appeared wholly unattainable; the means too 
3 for though there was ſomething plauſible 
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in the thought of attacking Cythera, yet it muſt prove 
very difficult in the execution; that the Spartans would 
certainly draw down their whole force to. its defence, 
as ſoon as they hear of the deſign, and would be par- 
ticularly ſtudious of retrieving any credit they had loſt 
in Sphacteria. As to the eſtimates, he thought them ex- 
travagant, and not made without a view to the perſonal 
benefit of ſuch citizens, as have the management of the 
public coffers.” In concluſion, added he, to thoſe, 
who eagerly wiſh the continuance of war, I deſire 
leave to ſay, that it is not difficult, when advice is ne- 
ceſſary, to aſſume an air of courage, nor when danger 
approaches, to repreſent its terrors; but this is as diffi- 
cult as it is becoming, in danger to ſhew courage, and 
in council prudence.” 
The turns in popular aſſemblies are fo . that 
the ſpeech I have juſt recited, accompanied with great 
energy and pathos both of action and expreſſion, ſeemed 
to have an effect upon the people, which was only to 
be taken off by EYIOE NES, an orator of great eloquence 
and parts, He ſaid, he had flattered himſelf, with 


hopes on the for.ner queſtion concerning the propoſitions 


of the Spartan commiſſioners, that thoſe, who, were for 
rejeQing them, would have had the concurrence-ef the 
men, who entered into the war with eagerneſs, and ad- 
mired the conduct of PER1CLEs; that be remembred 
the time, when that party held a very different language, 
and in a ſeaſon of general diſtreſs, againſt the general 
opinion, oppoſed ſending embaſſadors to the Lacedz- 
monians, or receiving any from them: that ſince the 


ſupport 12 bad given to the commiſſioners, it was in 


no 
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no ſort aſtoniſhing they ſhould diſapprove the motion now 
made; but their conduct was a ſtrong proof of unadviſed 
levity; all for war and vigour to day, peace and mode- 
ration to morrow. That it is no argument againſt the 
fitneſs" of political meaſures to ſay they are attended 
with hazard ; every meaſure of government, eſpecially 
in war, is expoſed to it ; and provided the end be right, 
and the means not improbable, you ought to be at an 
expence in maintaining them: that while the Athe- 
nians intend to be the firſt people of Greece in trade, 
they muft endeavour to be the firſt in power: that their 
naval force would decay, if they did not aſſert their 
authority on the continent of Greece and Aſia.” 
„% Where, exclaimed be, will be the vent for your 
merchandizes? Where the tribute and obedience of 
the iſlands? What friend will truſt you? What enemy 
will fear you? That the beſt way to maintain that 
authority, was to purſue the beginnings of their ſucceſs, 
and to do otherwiſe would be prepoſterous... That to 
ſay nothing of their intereſt, they were bound in honour 
to this conduct. The late cruel uſage of Platza, an 
ancient ally of this city, as well as the injuries and yio- 
lence, that produced the war on their part, ſhewed how 
little the Spartans regarded juſtice or humanity : that 
no puniſhment was too great for them, and the Gods 


are preparing to inflict it by the hand of Athens, That 


as to what is ſaid of being reſtored as a balance to Per- 
ſia, there is no weight in it; they were at no time a 
balance for Perſia, ſcarcely even at the head of the con- 
federacy : but the deſpair of being ſo great as they could 
wiſh, is no reaſon, why they ſhould not aim to be as 


great 
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great as they can. That as the intereſt of all ſtatey 
in different periods of time, ſo the intereſt of Athens 
muſt vary; and he was not without good hopes of the 
affection and alliance of the great king; and if they 
could ſecure his friendſhip, the reaſonings about the 
politics of the ſublime court muſt fall to the ground. 
He declared he would not enter into the particular eſti- 
mates at preſent; he believed they were well conſidered; 
but that was a meaner conſideration, and the fitneſs of 
the general meaſure ſhould. not be overlooked on their 
account. That it was, highly neceſſary, the queſtion 
propoſed by CLEov ſhould: be carried by, a very, great 
majority, if they meant to give ſpirit to their allies, 
to ſtrike a terror into Sparta, and to gain that revenge, 
which the juſtice of their cauſe, as well as the proſperity 
of their arms, preſaged for them,” odds oo 
" ALCIBIADES. roſe next after Er1Gzx85, ond con- 
vinced the people that day, be will be one of the fineſt 
ſpeakers they ever have heard in their aſſembly. He 
opened with ſaying, ** that he had very ſeldom troubled 
them with his thoughts upon any ſubject ; and though 
he had ſome things to offer of moment to the preſent 
queſtion, yet be believed, that even the preparation be 
had made for delivering his ſentiments beſore them, 
could hardly have induced him to get the better of that 
reſerve and modeſty, which he thought became him, if 
he had not been drawn up out of a regard. to truth, and 
the memory of his uncle Px RICLES. That the friends 
of this great man had acted a wiſe and conſiſtent part, 
ſuch as would have been approved and followed by him- 
i ſelf: 
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ſelf: that when PERICILES was againſt ſending em- 
baſſadors to treat of peace with Lacedæmon, it ought 
to be remembered, the city was diſtreſſed by the plague, 
and by the deſolation of Attica: the terms they could 
then have gained, muſt have been attended with diſ- 
grace, That great man knew, at the ſame time, that 
the ſtate had ftrength to ſupport itſelf, till a turn of 
fortune ſhould happen in it's favour; then would be the 


proper ſeaſon either to make or accept overtures of 
peace, and that ſeaſon in his apprehenſion was the pre - 


ſent, That thoſe alone are to be charged with incon- 
ſiſtency, who were for negotiating a treaty in adverſity, 
when it would have been to yield to their enemies, and 
not at preſent on the terms of conqueſt, when it is in- 
treated at their own doors ; who are for continuing the 
war in proſperity, which will be to leave things again 
to chance, that their valour had reduced to certainty : 
he could ſee nothing conſiftent in this, except an uni- 
form plan of oppoſition to the public good. That if 
the Athenians behaved on this occaſion with that inſo- 
lence, which is but a too natural as well as fatal conſe- 
quence of victory, we might depend upon it, that on 
the firſt change the Greeks would defer the generalſhip 
and authority to ſome other city: that the jealouſy PxR- 
Dices had of them was no ſecret, nor how aſſiduous 
the Lacedzmonians are in exciting a diſaffeQion in 
Thrace; and if that republic could receive no ſatiſ- 
faction as to the peace, ſo earneſtly defired, it would 
exert its laſt efforts in attacking Eione and Amphipo- 
lis: that ſhould the propoſition now made be attended 
to, Athens would become engaged in a war of acquiſi- 


tion, 
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tion, and not of defence: that this would be to alie- 
nate juſtice from their ſide, as well as to affront fortune. 
That as to what is concluded from the ſucceſs at 
Sphacteria to the event of the project propoſed, he laid 
no weight upon it: he ſtill thought that expedition 
precipitate and raſh ; that every man, who has taken 
reaſonable meaſures, has always the ſatisfaction of having 
done his part, even when thoſe meaſures are defeated ; 
but if he, who undertakes an imprudent enterprize, 
ſhould chance to proſper, he indeed accompliſhes his 
deſign, and yet deſerves no leſs blame, than if he had 
failed of ſucceſs. That the deluſion, which prevailed 


among his countrymen, was amazing. When it. 


was moved to proſecute the war with vigour ſome years 

, and to ſtruggle with adverſity, what was the an- 
ſwer? The plague exhauſls our people; the expence 
exhauſts our treaſure: a bad peace is better than none, 
When it is now moved to make terms with advantage 
in proſperity, what is the cry?“ The fate of the Pla- 
tæans: the pride of Sparta: the dominion of all Greece.” 
That if they perſevered in liſtening to the advice of 
that man, who ſeemed to have ſuch extraordinary in- 
fluence over them, the effects muſt be very ruinous; 
and he believed, that without procuring the ſanction of 
an oracle (which ſome were fond of) to his opinion, 
be might venture to recommend the ſentiment of 
* HES10D as oracular, who ſays, ©* that the welfare of 


the ſtate often one for. the counſels, and the crimes - 


* one bad aide. 
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The friends of ALCIBIADESs received this ſpeech 
with the higheſt applauſe. It put them in mind of the 
thunder of PERICLES; but there are, who pretend to 
judge already, that his way of acting will never be e- 
qual to his eloquence. What ſurprized me in his man- 
ner of ſpeaking, was the extreme deliberation of it, 
and the command, which ſo young a man diſcovered of 
himſelf. Though no one has a better invention, or 
more flowing dition, yet if the propereſt argument or 
phraſe did not immediately occur to him, he would 
pauſe and heſitate till they did. He would repeat his 
laſt words over again, while he was thinking forward, 
and the produce always made amends for the delay. 
CLEoN and EP1GENEsS however prevailed. The efti- 
mates were allowed, and the project on Cythera is to 
be executed. It was expected, that Nicias would 
have taken a part in this debate; but it ſeems he told 
his party, that ſince the aſſembly would not hearken 
to peace, he ſhould not oppoſe any probable ſcheme that 
might carry on the war, Others ſuggeſt, that he is 
to be general in the expedition, and being deſirous of 
that ſervice, would not vote againſt it, It is very dif- 
ficult to determine on the hidden motives, which give 
riſe to the conduct of any man; but the laſt conſi- 
deration ſeems too trifling to determine NIciAs, and 
the firſt is agreeable to the ſingularity of his temper. 

Excellent minifter, I have often thought, that a 
diligent ſearcher into human nature may find better 
and more various materials for his enquiry in the noiſy 
factions, that divide a popular government, than in the 
court parties, which ariſe under the ſilent and regular 


diſpenſations 
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diſpenſations of monarchy. In the debates of the one 
upon public buſineſs, a man muſt be very artful indeed, 
who can always conceal indiſcretion or vanity as an 
orator, avarice or ambition as a ſtateſman ; who, in 
a ſudden emotion of the mind, or emergency of affairs, 
betrays neither fear nor raſhneſs, neither inſincerity 
nor weakneſs. In the councils of the other, thoſe, who 
are at the head of them, are not expoſed to the ſame 
means of diſcovering their abilities or foibles ; every 
meaſure is taken at the unoppoſed ſuggeſtion of the 
miniſter, and the awful nod of the ſovereign, In the 
former, if the chief of a party is accuſed of crimes, 
the diſpute grows warm ; his friends and his enemies 
_ Ciſtinguiſh themſelves; the underſtandings, the paſſions, 
the intereſts, the intrigues of both are laid open, and 
every man in Greece, according to his judgment, or 
his attachments, adopts the pretenſions of either, In 
the latter, all theſe are the ſubject of diſſimulation, and 
however different in different men, are covered by the 
ſame outſide ; beſides, as things are more ſummarily 
managed, of courſe there cannot be the ſame room for 
indulging them : the whiſper of an eunuch decides the 
fate of a great miniſter, and the ſuffocating heat of the 
aſh-tower prevents the complaints of himſelf and his 
relations from piercing the car of Aſia, 8 
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LETTER CLXXVI. 
Sarno to CILEAND ER.“ 


HEN Iown, CLEAN DER, that J have ſeen 

thy ode upon the Attic myrtle, I think my- 
ſelf bound by it to no acknowledgment, CorIiNNA 
however inſiſts upon my writing about it, even though 
it be to confeſs adelicacy, which ſhe rallies as falſe and 


The two letters of SayPHo to CLeAanDER are extreme- 
ly obſcure. They relate to ſome correſpondence, which had 
been-carried on between him and that lady, in which how- 
ever there was nothing diſhonourable, as appears from ſeve- 
ral expreſſions in them. In the ſecond, ſhe opens herſelf 
with great ſeverity and reſentment on the manner, in which 
he had talked of the freedom, ſhe indulged him ; but it is 
very probable ſhe was not rightly informed of his conduct, 
ſince the repreſentation here given of it, is entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with every ſentiment and every action, either explain- 
ed or alladed to in this collection. Something mult be al- 
lowed to her delicate ſenſe of honour, which might ſuſpect 
an injury, before almoſt the approach of it; and it is a pre- 
ſumption in CLeanver's favour, that though he frequented 
very much the houſe of AsrPas1a, and, as he declares in 
Letter CXXXVI, even © courted the company of the fair 
ſex,” that theſe are the only paſſages, which charge him 
with an unbecoming levity. Other negotiators have been 
les rigid in the ſame particular. Our Ephefian underſtood 
how to converſe with the ladies for political purpoſes, with- 
out proceeding to gallantries ; which ſhews him to have 
been a complete maſter in the moſt refined infinuation. [Note 
by the — 
affected. 
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affected. I am too happy, ſhe cries, at any rate to be 


the ſubject of ſo exquiſite a muſe. Forgive me, CIE 
ANDER ; a temper leſs lively than hers is overcome by 
the ſentiments of the heart, and cannot but be ſhocked 
at a praiſe, that ſo plainly implies diſefteem, What 
makes it the worſe is, that thy verſes are ſo likely to 
attain immortality, To be thus miſrepreſented by ſome 
inferior ſculptor, had been but 2 ſhort-lived vexation; 
but the hand of a PnrD1as will tranſmit the error to 
poſterity. Let poſterity think as it pleaſes ; for thee, 
CLEANDER, I would be adorned rather with theſe 


. modeft, ſoft, and female graces, which dwell. retired 


among the domeſtic virtues, than with thoſe {light ex- 
ternal charms, which have more luſtre in poetry. Re- 


member too, that Homer, (whom in the ſhades of 


Salamis we have ſo oft admired together, while the 
hours rolled away with an imperceptible ſwiftneſs,)whoſe 
beauties burſt upon thee with a blaze of light, while 
the wanton rays of ANACREON but played upon thy 
fancy, adorns his heroines with modeſt ſilence, and 
thinks the bluſh of VENUs too doubtful a praiſe, when 
he does not chaſtiſe it with the coy air of Diana. I 
begin to be afraid, CLEANDER, that the unaffected 
eaſe of our Athenian manners, compared with thoſe of 
other countries more familiar to thee, has made thee 
form a judgment greatly to our diſadvantage, Obſerve, 
however, that the exact medium is equally diftant from 
its extremes. Farewel: I accept the compliment of thy 


ode; I reject its flattery ; and while you paint me with 


the Kining qualities of the ancient SAPPHo,: am too 
juſtly afraid of an inconſtant PHaon, 1 
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VETTER CLAXVY. 
SAPPMO to CLEANDER, 


E T once more will I truſt theſe treacherous 
tablets with the ſecret of my heart. Yet once 
more ſhall the vain CL.8AnDER boaſt, that he has re- 


ceived them from the hand of Coxinxa ; and from 
that air of myſtery ſhall draw to the giddy companions 
bf his mirth what licentious inferences he pleaſes, The 
name of SarrhO is deſtined, I find, to be toſt about by 


the inſectious breath of Nander, ſince Capmus firſt 


drought into Greece the ill-fated letters, that compoſe 


it, Was it that name, CLEAxnDER, that inſpired thee 
with this vain preſumption ? We both, have been de- 
ceived by names; Faith, Honour, Conſtancy, Diſcretion, 
Tenderneſs, theſe too I find are empty names, no 


more implying any virtue in CLEANDER, than the 


deteſted name of SayyHo imports that wild licentiou(- 
neſs of conduct in the daughter of Pal AME DR, which 


in a former Sa HO made it infamous, 


 Methinks, CL E AND ER, (for imagination will fill 
be too buſy in retracing familiar ideas, ) I ſee the aſto- 
niſhment, with which you read theſe tablets, ſo diffe- 
rently filled from what they uſed to be. The Muſes 
and the ſportive Graces here were uſed to court thy 
elegance of taſte, The Muſes and the ſportive Graces 
fled in a moment at the ſound of thy boaſting : yet 
they called not the revengeful ATE to ſupply their place. 
Thy life, CIM AND ER, was now really in my hand. 
Thy treacherous correſpondence is betrayed by trea- 

Vor. IV, ” chery.. 


our Græcian notions of fidelity to thoſe, who once 
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chery. The wretch has ſacrificed that truſt to an idle 
paſſion, which the intereſts of his- country —T too, 
CLEANDER, have ſacrificed thoſe intereſts to thy ſafety. 
The tranſcript, which he ſhewed me of thy infamous 
letter, inſcribed to BAGoAs, hinders not my giving 


thee'this neceſſary warning to ſecure thyſelf: ſuch 


à claim on our affections. No boaſt among thy diſ- 
Tolute companions of the fond weakneſs of thy Gre- 
tian' miſtreſs; No, CI r AN DER, the Gods will pre 

ſerve my country from thy pernicious attemp * nor 


ufer ſuch unjuſtifiable deſigns to proſper. As fbr my 
injured fame, before thou receiveſt theſe tablets, I ſhall 


have placed it under the inviolable protection of Mi- 
NERVA, to whoſe chaſte ſervice the remainder of my 
days are devoted. The facred veil ſhall hide me for 
ever from thy eyes, which I could never meet again 


without too fierce an indignation. Stranger, farewel: 


as ſuch thou wert firſt introduced to me; as ſuch I now 


take my eternal leave of thee, May the waters of ob- 
uvion waſh out all remembrance of the interval, which, 
though abſolved by Virtue, will to Prudence be for ever 


unpardonable. | 
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* ee to GokRYAS. From Arhehs, 
CHE news of PyTHON's being eine to his 
bouſe upon the firſt advice, which the king re- 
ceiyed, that ARTAPHERNES was ſtopped at Eione, 
bas produced all the good effects here, which could be 
deſired from it. The moderation of ARTAXERXES 
in not carrying his reſentment further, till he knew, 
whether, the collector was authorized in his proceeding, 
is applauded, by the whole city; and they are at the 
ſame time made ſenſible, that a decent ſubmiſſion, and 
a diſavowal of ARISTID ES, are the only methods, to 


prevent the bad conſequences, which muſt befal es | 


in caſe of a breach with Perſia, 

+ Phe aſſembly's letter to the king, (which i. 
HERMES ſends in his packet) charges, I believe, with 
great truth this extravagant action on the raſhneſs and 
inexperience of their. commiſſioner ; and the aſſurances 
contained in it, that he ſhall not be employed again in 
thoſe parts, are the utmoſt, that can be expected from 
this ſtate in the way of cenſure or puniſhment. 

As thy diſpatches intimate, that the king ſeems diſ- 
poſed to make a trial, whether Athens or Sparta will 
ſet the higheſt price on his friendſhip, we have not 
thought it prudent to inſiſt, that ARTAPHERNESs ſhould 
be permitted to continue his journey to Lacedzmon, 
becauſe it would infallibly have been refuſed, and muſt 
Aae alarmed the republic with jealouſies, that all the 
propoſals, which have paſſed between us, were only in- 

1 tended 
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| and 9 — cannot afterwards without pa alley; 
ind there are ſeveral, who out of an inveterate hatred 0 

Pera, and KELL defire of peace, loſe no occaſion, to 
| 0 ep up the old prejudices, though at the preſent ; junQure 
the generality of the people begin to e mote 
| favourable impreſſions towards us. 


** 0 


We likewiſe conſidered, that if, as thou "ioforme ef | 


us, an expreſs is on the road with fuller powers to the 
Lacedzmonian embaſfadors, it decomes un! to 
carry on à negotiation at Sparta 3 fince ArTAxERxEs 
will, more conſiſtently with hf own dignity and con. 
venience, have the offers of that republic brought 
to him, and be able to treat upon them within the 
of his palace, where buſineſs is tranſafted with far 
groater ſecrecy and diſpatch, than amidſt the uncirtain- 
dies and tumults of theſe popular governmetits, Upon 
theſe conſiderations, Ax TAPHERNES and myſelf pre 
ſume to hope, that the king will pardon our_boldnth 
in tranſpreffing his ſacred orders, when, acootdling to th 
beſt of our judgments on the ſpot, the ca 
into execution muſt haye proved prejudicial his fer: 
vice. ix not 1 
Jam. hot ſurprized, that in your intelligence from 
Lacedzmon, the ſtop, which has been put. to ARTA; 
PHERNESs's journey, is attributed to the malice and 
curioſity of Cxxox. That republic would be glad to 
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ade is their mortal nc Fred revenge upon him 5 


diſappointment they lie un in not having the reſt of 


Greece witneſſes % ee Wins them by a Perſian 
embally.” I need not mention to thee, how apt thoſe” 


at a Ulſtaner are to refine on Every unforeſeen event, 
and to judge from appearances, which are often deceit-' 
fil!” Wetter the fulpicions, with which you elf ine 
the evitrt abounds upon this cecafion, nor the accoun 
from Sparta, nor my on further enquiries here, give 
me any cauſe to change my opinian of the true ſpring 
of this ürclüent, as laid open in my lat diſpatch. 
Tue people are come to à reſolution, after ſome de- 
backs, hat Einbaſſadars hall be forthwith ſene to the 
Perſian "court; and Eercenes of the tribe Ajantis, 
Hreyonrebeof the tribe Cecropis, and HypeRBO- 
we of cha tube Erechthis, were in the next aft 
to execute that commiſſion. | 

The fult of theſe, in whole hands the ſecret” feenia 
molt likely to be lodged, is a firm. friend and partizat 
of CL,x0x's, who generally employs him to Prepare 
the minds of the people for any ptoject, which is after- 
wards deſigned to be laid before them in form. Rig 
manner of ſpeaking is plauſible, flowing, and pointed, 
and chiefly remarkable, for being always adapted to cons 
ate the affeRtions of his bearers, and leave dn i 
pietion behind it, by giving ſome new and ingeniguts 
ur co the debate. Nor is bis addrefs in private con- 
verſation accounted inferior to his public ęloquemce: 
he is happy At finding out expedicuts to overcome dif- 
culties, und equally ready at creating them, vben he n 
0 He is gever af & 
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brings them over to bis ſentiments, without app@ring. 


the public are not eſteemed bad, but his judgment is 


of genius; ſo that with a great number of depentanits; 
and a moſt plentiful eſtate, he is a very uſeleſs member 


| ſition to the meaſures of 'P#rx1CLESy and the laug bert 
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loſs for a ſmart or proper reply, and ſoon finds out the- 
means af inſinuating himſelf into the good opinion of 
thoſe, with whom he has any buſimeſs to tranſact, and 


ty impoſe upon theit judgments. The integrityraf Ex, 
PIGENES is by no means ſo univerſally, ackndwiedgeds, 
as his abilities; he was never feckoned a flv to his 
ordy;;and:as- immoderately attached to, profit, having 
raiſed one of the largeſt fortunes in the. city, (which. be 
makes no haſte to ſpend,) from the oſſce of collector 
of the tribute amongſt the iſlands, and from the preſents, 
which he receives from the allies for recommending 
their cauſes to the people. He has one paſſion, Which 
retidets him a very proper negotiator: of an alliance! bo- 
tween us and his ſtate, which is an implacable averſion 
to the Laredæmonians, amongſt whom he received 


ſome particular ſubject of offence, when he was embaſ⸗ 
ſador at Sparta, before the War broke out. HYYER - 


Bos, in Athenian of a bold licentious wit, . told him 
not long ago, that he found their iron money too 
weighty to be carried away, and has hated them on 
that account ever ſince. . d . lub Hodl 35 
' Hipeyontcus boaſts his deſcent from H RArODIOs 
and Axrsrocrrom, but cannot value himſbif upon 
inheriting many of their virtues.” His intentions to wurds 


exceflively weak, and his pride little inferior to hi want 


IX 38 IJ EE EET 


of the commonwealth. He was in a conſtant oppo- 


* | ayer, 
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aver, it was for no other reaſon; but that being a de- 
ſcendant'of the patriots, who deſtroyed the uſurpation 
of Prsts rA rs, he thought himſelf obliged to act 
againſt one, who was ſaid to reſemble that tyrant, 
Cixox; by flattering his vanity, and affecting to pay 
the utmoſt deſerence to his opinion, has gained the en- 


tire aſcendant over him, and pitched upon him, as 4 


ſit perſon to maintain the dignity of the embaſſy, by 
his ſplendid manner of living. In this no one bere can 
pretend to equal Hir PONS; and together with his 
family it is the only means, by which he preſerves any 
credit with the people. Our friends imagined, that 
the politeneſs and gaiety of CLox us would mix very 
well with the dexterity of EPIOGExNES, and the magni- 
ficence: of Hr rONIicus; and propoſed it to him to 
appear as a candidate. He was tranſported at the offer, 
talked: of nothing but the honour he ſhould enjoy in 
being perſonally known to a miniſter of thy fame and 
abilities; and redoubled his complaiſance to ARTA- 
PHERNEs, from whom be preſſed for letters of recom · 
mendation to the principal ſatraps. But his felicity proved 
of ſhort duration; for Nic IAS not finding his ſtrength 
ſuſſiciemt to prevent the embaſſy, made a brisk puſh to 
get in at leaſt one of CLR OV s enemies, which occa- 
ſioned the choice of HYrER BOT US to complete the 


number. This man is deſcended from the dregs of the 


people; his father yas a branded flave, and bimfelf ſtill 
carries on the trade of a lamp-maker. The meanneſs 
and proſligaey of his manners are equal to the baſeneſs 
of his origin. He has had the good fortune to riſe in- 


en ts people, without a ſingle quality to 


125 P 4 | deſerve 
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deſerys the meaneſt office, in the republia 3, but chen 
pleaſed with the freedom and ſeverity: of  bis-ebule; 
and make uſe of him to check the forwwardneſ and ex- 
travagance of CLzoN,. and ſpicit up the caution} and 
timidity of N1c1as, He is unconcerned; at t worſt 
things, that can be ſaid of him, and is alile Srelaß 
of + by and inſenſible of ſhame, He profeſſes;to apr 
poſe every meaſure, which, CEE 0x recommends and 
is conſequently a warm ſtickler for a peace. with;Spartay 
and declares he accepts this office out of no other view, 
than t to diſappoint, the deſigns of ſuch, as would, hetray 
or lucre the common intereſt of Greece, and, the 
honour i * to the ancient and natural enemies 
of both. beet 518 
I doubt. — when Shy wo bim at Sula, that mo- 
thods may be ſound to remove his prejudices; but at 
ficſt you muſt be upon your guard againſt his violent 
debaviour, his ſcheming head, and his malicious beat. 
Thou wilt ſmile, noble ſcribe, when I tell chase, that 
cr found none of his arguments made. ſe deeg 
an impreſſion on the people, as an oracle, whieþ he 
eee who e . 
from the annual folemnity at Delos, had 


the high prieſt of Aol o there. It is to the ee 


det: When the birds of MiwERVA and Jovs 
neſtle together, then ſhall the owl ride upon the dol- 


. phin's, back, and the branches of the alive-tree: over 


ſhadow the earth.“ 29:5 900. fon 

As this oracle 1 to. gnify cg encreala 
of the Athenian power and commerce by their. unjon 
e * it perpetually in their 


. 


y 74 
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mouths; and tell you, that the anſwers of the Delian 
Godexcs bd, which h ehen a his Delphi hre. 
infeertainty and clearneſs. 

Aſter all, I may well inipute the weight, which is 
at preſent laid here upon the king's friendſhip, to the 
ſingular addreſs, capacity, and zeal of ARTAPHER= 
NEs, who has gained, in the ſhort time ſince his azri- 


vil, more perſonal eſteem and credit with thoſe, wha 


direct the counſels of Athens, than any foreigner was 
ef& known to acquire. T refer myſelf to his diſpatches 
for ſcveral material points, and ſhall conclude by 
aſſuriug thee, that the embaſſadors will fail with the 
firſt fair wind for Epheſus, as ſoon as their inſtructions 
are ready, which the aſſembly is now employed in pre- 
Neo te by the Tranſlator. 118 

From the abrupt manner, in which theſe let 
ters conclude, the reader will be led to imagine, 
and perhaps to lament, that they haye ſhared 
the ame. fate with. many. other valuahle 


of antiquity, in not. being handed down, to us 
undefaced by the injuries of time and barhgriſm. | 


Theyudicious Mzzn08As ; is ſtrongly of opinion, 
chat ſome epiſtles relating to the latter part of 
this collection are loſt ; particularly thoſe, which 
muſt have been written during the time, that 
IYER between the election of the embalſa, 
dors, : and their embarking for Epheſus. IP 


» ado | He 
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'Helikewiſe aſſures us, that, notwithſtanding his. 
moſt accurate enquiries, he has: never been able 
to diſcover, what became of Cr AN DER After 
che departure of ArTaPHERNES3""and feaves'it 
a an uncertain point, whether he took that 6p- 
portunity of returning im his patron's train; and 
ſpent the remainder of a Philoſophical life i in 


_ cultivating his Lydian farms, and enjoying the 


agteeable ſociety at Taoces; or whether he con- 
ünued to tranſact the Perſian buſineſs at Athens, 
in the quality of a gert ſome yean 


longer. Tre 5 ade it im 
The Tranſlator i 18, thovevesmnclinte to think, 


bh (with the learned Jew,) that the former iscthe 


moſt probable ſuppoſition ſince the diſorders, 
which broke out in all parts of the empire upon 
the death of Ax TAKERxVs, muſt have drawn 
off the attention of the Perſians from Grecian 
politics, and added to the ſtrong paſſion, which, 
CLA DER has, in many of his letters, ex- 
preſſed; for retirement and quiet, by making 


it uneaſy and unſafe for him to act, amidſt fuch 


frequent changes of princes as well as minifters, 
and ſuch a fluctuating confuſed ſtate of affairs. It 
may not be improper to lay before the reader an 
exact tranſlation of the actount given by Tav- 
CYCIDES (book 4.) of the ſeizure and diſmiſſioo 
of ARTAPHERNES ; which will ſerve as a re: 

markable 
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markable inſtance, to prove, how much his ſhort 
and imperfect narratives of negotiations, and civil 
matters, are cleared up and enlarged by the addi- 
tional circumſtances, and facts, recorded in the 
Athenian Letters. 

In the beginning of the winter, AR1ST1- 
DEs; the ſon of ArcHieevs, one of the com- 
manders of the ſquadron, ſent to levy contribu- 
tions, ſeized at Eione upon the Strymon, a Per- 
ſian named ARTAPHERNES, Who was on his jour- 
ney to Sparta with a commiſſion from the king. 
He was brought to Athens; and his papers being 
tranſlated out of the Aſſyrian tongue, were found 
to be addreſſed to the Lacedæmonians, and con- 
tained, amongſt other particulars, that the king 
was at a loſs to know their intentions; for, though 
they had ſent ſeveral embaſſadors to him, none 
of them agreed in making the ſame propoſals. 
If they meant to deal ſincerely with him, he de- 
ſired they would diſpatch his miniſter back to 
him with ſome citizens of their own, The A- 
thenizns ſoon after ſent embaſſadors to the Perſian 
court, accompanied by ARTAPHERNES, who, 
when they arrived at Epheſus, learnt the news 
of ARTAXERxXEs's death; upon which the em- 
baſſadors med home, without proſecuting 
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ADVIERTISEMENT to the Rzavas. 
The following letter having been long miſlaid among 
the papers of the Tranflator, it was not inſerted in 
its proper place, which is between the LXXVth and 


 LXXVIth in the ſecond volume. The reader may | 


recollect, that in the fifth year of the war, Letter 
LXXXII, p. 145 of the ſame volume, it is faid, that 
in the play of the Acharnenſes, ArisToPHANEs 
reflected on Cr xon's character with particular ſeve- 
rity, for the proſecution commenced againſt himſelf in 
the fourth year. But it happens, that not the leaſt 
mention is made of the proſecution, which was very 
remarkable, in the correſpondence of that year, by 
the omiſſion of this letter. | 


LETTER *LEEF. 


CLeanDER to HyDagPEs. 1 
T\HOU mayft think it extraordinary, after all 1 
have heard of 'the wiſdom of the Areopagus, 
that I never attended in any cauſe before that conncil 
till yeſterday. And the canſe was indeed ſuch a one, 
that I ſhould have been curious to have heard the de- 
date of it in a court, however low in reputation ; much 
more before perſons of the higheſt for the good ſenſe 
and integrity of their judgments. - 

In the laſt great feaſt of Bacchus, the ſolemnity 
of which draws a prodigious reſort of ſtrangers from all 
parts of Greece, ARIsTOPHANES preſented a play in- 

titled 


— 


— — — — 
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titled TNHR BAaBYLONIANsS; wherein CL EON was re- 
flected upon in a manner, that greatly incenſed him. He 
was the more offended at it, as it is the firſt performance, 
in which he has been publicly ridiculed; and having 


been courted and admired, when, he appeared at the 


head of an oppoſition to Prxlerx 8, he i 18 exceedingly 
impatient of any. ſatyr, which tends to hurt his popu- 
Erity. "As the comedy had deen received with much 
applauſe, he determined it ſhould be condemned upon 
legal reaſons, though f it ſtood the teſt of a critical ex- 
amination. Accordingly he delivered i in an account of 


che offence to the Areopagus, and accuſed the poet, as 
bc & guilty of defamation, and one, who expoſed the 


_ citizens and the ſtate to the deriſion of foreigners.” 


Towards the dusk of the evening, the judges were 
ſeated in the open air upon Max's hill. The plain- 
tiff and defendant were placed on. the ſtools of Injury 
and Innocence. CLEON opened with great ſpirit and 
impetuoſity; and notwithſtanding the diſguft,” which 
the people in general expreſſed at this attempt to deter 
the comic writers from that licentious ' buffoenery, 
which entertains and flatters them, he ſhewed himſelf 
ſuperior to ſuch murmurs, however affected by the 
Rings of wit. He ſaid, ** that he pretended to no rhe- 
toric; nor would it be proper, or even lawful,” to exert 
it before this judicature, if he excelled at all in it; 


dut that there was a natural eloquence accompanying 


ws complaints of the * which, if it N 


* Quo nomine dicam illi Eripfr [ſc. Cizon 3 
Trans] ea autem erat. adixics is Tos NeAiras.. PETIT. in 


leg, Att. p. 79. ; . 
him 
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him into warm expreflions, might more eaſily be ex» 
cuſed than controuled. He underſtood, from the laws 
of Soron, that the republic had a tenderneſs for the 
reputation of private men, and allowed an action of 
ander ; a ſtill greater for that of magiſtrates, in whoſe 
character its own dignity and welfare are concerned: 
that it was neceſſary their character ſhould be guarded 
by the ſevereſt laws in a Democracy, becauſe they are 
ſo very limited in the exerciſe of power. To ſupply 
the defects of power, their authority (which ariſes from 
reputation) muſt of courſe be ſteadily ſupported, That it 
mattered not, how far the facts alluded to in THE BAR v- 
LONIANS were true; it was to be conſidered, whether 
the alluſions carried an illegal reproach, That it became 
them to underſtand the paſſages, which gave them of- 
fence, in the ſame manner they were underſtood in full 
theatre ; that the task of ſcandal would be very eaſy, 
if theſe pitiful tools of it were given to know, that 
their pieces are to be taken in one ſenſe by the audience, 
and in another by a court of juſtice, This would be 
giving a ſanction to evaſions, by which the effect of the 
laws. may be either deſtroyed or diminiſhed, That he 
was extremely unwilling to find fault with any diver- 
ſions, which engaged the attention of Greece, and 
raiſed the glory of Athens; but he conſidered the con- 
tempt thrown on himſelf, the magiſtrates, and the pub- 
lic- meaſures to be much worſe in the feſtivals, when 
there was ſo general a concourſe, than in ſuch as were 
attended merely by their own citizens. That it be- 
came every man, who loved his country, to draw a 
veil over its weakneſs, its puſillanimity, or raſhneſs, 
| Wy: 
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and not to expoſe. before, all Greece in a fit.of laughter, 
what, they ſhould wiſh to hide even from themſelves. 
He concluded with hoping, that thoſe magiſtrates would 

of comedy, who are exprelly forbidden by the laws to 
. write a performance of that nature,” 

When CLEoN had done, ARISTOPHANES was called 
upon to offer ſomething in his own defence, I thought 
the aſſurance of the man would not have deſerted him 
in any circumſtances ; but the occaſion was $60 trying, 
and the place too ſolemn. He ſeemed much confounded, 
and his adverſary called out to him, that he muſt 
not think of impoſing upon this tribunal by his thea- 
trical pleaſantries;” which diſturbed him more. How- 
ever he. recovered himſelf fo far as to ſpeak to the fol- 
lowing effect: That as the proſecution, carried on 
by CLE ON in this court, was ſingular and new, though 
grounded on a law, which had been long in force, he 
hoped the judges would conſider well the conſequence 
of it, before they gave a determination. That no man 
knows what he does, when he makes a precedent; and 
if by cenſuring him upon the complaint before them, 
they ſhould go contrary to the opinion of the excellent 
judges, who had reviewed and allowed his comedy; 
contrary to the avowed practice of the fiate ; the poets 
would be uncertain, how far they were ſecure upon the 
Arength of the deciſions made by thoſe judges ; the pub- 
lic feſtivals would be deprived of a very conſiderable or- 
nament; and the vicious be equally ſafe with the vit- 


mental to good manners. That t was particularly the 
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buſitteſs' of this court to watch the morals of the peo- 
ple; but as they acted by certain rules, and could only 
lay open offences actually committed within the letter 
or intention of the law, there were ſeveral very blame 
able parts of conduct, both above and below their cog- 
nizance : that theſe equally belonged to the province of 
comedy ; and where the ſword of the magiſtrate could 
either not reach, or not be ſuitably applied, he appre- 
hended the poet to be uſeful. That he hoped the wil 
dom of that council would protect ſuch, as were carry» 


ing on by efficacious, and, he conceived, legal means, 


the ends of their inſtitution, That this way of reform- 
ing was wonderfully agreeable to the people, and the 
nature of the government : that he feared more danger 
from the increaſe of thoſe diſorders, which the freedom 
of his pen had cenſured, than from the opinion the 
Greeks might entertain of the ſtate, by attending to 
the force of thoſe cenſures : that to be the firſt in diſ- 
covering and acknowledging one's faults, is an argu- 
ment of underſtanding, as to be the laſt in theſe im- 
portant points, is an argument of exceeding folly : but 
it was not ſtrange, that ab ſhould counſel others to 
hide their errors from themſelves, who were ſo uneaſy» 
when their own & reproved. That he was extremely 
ſorry to have a conteſt with one, who, in the time of 
PeRICLEs, was, of all the Athenians, that honouted 
his pieces with their preſence, the moſt applauding 
ſpectator. 

I found the inclinations of the people, who attended 
theſe pleadings, not at all diſpoſed to favour CLE on 
and the ſtroke, with which Ax1sToPHANE s concluded, 

Vor. IV. Q gave 


gave ſo much pleaſure, that it would have raiſed a general 
laugh againſt him, were not that directly forbidden by 
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the rules of the court, The complaint was ordered to 
de reſerved for another hearing, and no judgment pro- 
nounced. It is thought, the affair will be dropped, and 
CRO ſatisfied with terrifying AR Is T OrRANESs, and 


revenging himſelf by the ſeverity of his oration. The 


comic poet ſwears by THALIA, the muſe of his art, 


that he will not ſpare the currier in rata 


tation at the leſſer feaſt of Bacchus. 

 HypasPEs, thou haſt no notion of the ſatirical 
ſpecies of wit, ſo much admired in this country; 
and it is a greater commendation to ſay, thou wanteſt 
it, than that thou haſt the reſt at thy command. It 
is admired, becauſe it flatters the vanity of every pri- 
vate man to be entertained at the expence of bis neigh- 
bours; and eſpecially, becauſe it flatters the licence of 
a popular government to be entertained at the expence 
of its leaders. Little minds are fond of placing them- 
ſelves on a level with the great; for if they fall very 
much below thoſe qualities, which adorn them, they 
are perhaps ſuperior to the foibles, which debaſe them. 
If this reflection on the weakneſs of great men, by 
proving that they are but men, could engage us to aſ- 
pire to an imitation of their excellencies, it werę in- 
deed a very uſeful conſequence ; but Lam afraid it makes 


us true to our own failings, and inclines us to purſue 


comparative, not real goodneſs. Let me add, that as in 


conſidering the portion of happineſs aſſigned us, we are 
apt to look upwards, and repine, if others have apps” 


rently more; ſo in conſidering our moral pexteQtian, we 
"ONT, I | are 
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have apparently lefs ; whereas in both caſes the reverſe 
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are apt to look downwards, and are ſatisfied, if others 


is the right conduct. And were it followed, we ſhould 
endeavour to copy the beſt models, inſtead of hein 
cantented to avoid the worſt, For this reaſon it w 
be far better, if, as in the earlieſt times, wit were ex- 
erciied in the panegyrics of Gods and heroes, to invite 
us to moral actions, by repreſenting the maſt perſect 
patterns, and not in ſatyr, which delights only in pic · 
tures of deformity, There would be leſs too of the 
diſguſt and melancholy, which ſpeculations on the dark 
fide of human nature occaſion in the generality, aboys 
all, in the moraſely virtuous, who form ideas af its 
carryptions worſe than its moſt depraved condition 
will juſtify ; or the very being of ſociety admit, In a 
word, the virtue of every man would then be adjuſted 
according to the exemplar given us in the characters of 
heroes, and the natural conſtitution of things, not 
meaſured by the failings of thoſe about him; and the 
world might be reſtored to its own good opinion, as 
well as to the favour of ORoMAsDES. 8 


APPENDIX. 


HE tranſlator has thrown this letter, which was 
found towards the middle of the colleQiqn, at 

the end of it, as being manifeſtly ſpurious. - He appre- 
bends it to have been written by the Jew, ſo much 
ſpoken of in the preface ; nor can he value himſelf op 
diſcovering the forgery, becauſe, except we would ſup- 


poſe CLEANDER to have been particularly honoured 


* with 


* 
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with a prophetic viſion, (which the reader will not 
haſtily credit,) it cannot be regarded as genuine. The 
performance ſeems intended to compliment the new 
philoſophy, in which our learned MESHORBAR may be 
ſuppoſed to have informed himſelf; and in that light 
(to do him juſtice) is not without art or ingenuity, He 
probably thought this the moſt elegant way of intro- 
ducing ſuch a compliment, as extravagant flights of 
fancy in allegorical dreams or fables are agreeable to the 
taſte of the Rabbi's, and the manner of the Talmud. 
One might inſiſt, if it were neceſſary, on the difference 
to be obſerved in the very air of the compoſition from 
the reſt of the whole book ; how much it reads in the 
Spaniſh with the eaſe and grace of an original, while 
the letters, that are of undoubted authority, carry a- 
long with them that ſtiffneſs, which is inſeparable from 


the pureſt tranſlations. But the editor cannot flatter 
- himſelf, that the difference he is ſpeaking of, will be 


felt by the Engliſh reader, as he is conſcious, that the 
c 
ſame level. | 


LETTER CLXXIX. 
CLEANDER to SMERDIS. 


HOU haft had frequent ſpecimens of my manner 
of philoſophizing ; but no enquiry was ever ended 


| & remarkably, as one, which employed me laſt night. 


I was preparing a few thoughts for thee upon the o- 
rigin and meaning of that worſhip, which has been 
. paid 


” * , 
” ww R9 9m "2.0% 1 
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paid to'VesTA, confidered in the capacity both of 
*Earth and * Fire, The queſtion was perplexed with 
ſuch difficulties, that at laſt I deſpaired of unravelling 
it, and retired to my couch. I little apprehended any 
extraordinary impreſſions from the ſpeculation, but ſoon 
found it engaged me in my ſleep; and when the morn- 
ing brings with it the purer viſions, imagination of its 
own accord performed in a dream, what I had in vain 
ſought from the efforts of my reaſon. The firſt part 
is intelligible, fince it aroſe from images, with which 
J had juſt been converſing; but as theſe wore off, the 
laſt part grew wild, and was obſcure to me, whatever 
the relation of it may appear to thy more enlightened 
underſtanding. The ſoul at once unfettered itſelf from 
the body, and was amuſed, either in fantaſtic rovings, 
or prophetic ſuggeſtions. 

I thought myſelf ſuddenly tranſported without the 
walls of © Corinth on a plain, where ſtood a temple 
erected to the Goddeſs. It was in form a rotunda, with 
extended porticos, that faced the different quarters of 
the world, and ſerved as avenues to the body of the 


2 Ka} yaid wire, Feria N H cope! 
Bgorwy xa, naivay i * Ihle. Eur. 

D Nuua; d Afyrrai xa} rd Ty; Eoviag de, tyxixaucy we. 
bx 15 acbiory Tee) 4 6 yo aXTopprjpsphivo; & To * 
de yt oc Eœriag dene, A rd c R,, & hi of 
Tivd4yopixo} t wig eue. vopifoucr, xai Todro Eotiar Ad- 
Xevey h porta. PLUT. in Num. p. 67. T. 1. Ed. Franc. 
1599. 

There was 2 temple at Corinth dedicated to VESA. 


See Paus aN As Cor. f 
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building, all tending towards it, like radii to the tentre 
of a circle. They were ſupported by pillars of the 
moſt” elegant proportions; but of the ſimpleſt order, 
The walls and ceilings were not covered with teliefs of 


fabulous paintings, to catch the eye, and contea) defects 


in the architecture, which from the juſtneſs of it gave 
pleaſure to the judicious, and without ornament en- 
gaged even the ignorant ſpectator in admiring it. ! 
preſſed th rough a crowd of people, who were contein- 
plating the outſide, and entered at the *Faftern gate, 
where I perceived the generality went in; for though 
the reſt were open, to intimate, that the Goddes gave 
free admiſſion to het votafies, yet they were frequented 
by none. Scarce had T made my way into the portles, 
K one met me, who ſeemed by a bertain Alr of 
ſuperiority, and the reſpect, which every body paid 


him, to be the prieſt of the dome.” 11 face was 


wrinkled with age, but had a dignity and ſpirit, ny 

excited veneration, He bore. i in his hand a wand, that 
geometricians uſe to draw figures in the fand. "The 
number three, called the perſect harmony, was wrought 
in the skirt of his garment, which, as it flowed behind 
him, diſcovered ſometimes to my amazement a golden 
thigh. By theſe marks I knew him for PyTHAG0- 
RAS. He received me courteouſly, and commanded 
me to follow him. When he ſaw I was under ſome 
confuſion at this unexpected civility, and ſeemed du- 


bious of the conditions, on which 1222 


26 Atronomy and phyſics wer cn did and tug in 
e ee | 


he. 
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he aſſured me, that he would diſpenſe with the ſilence 
he often impoſed on his novices, and encouraged me 
to diſcourſe freely, As we approached the rotunda, we 
fell in with a great number of Chaldean aſtronomers, 
Ægyptian prieſts, Phoenician ſailors, and Perſian magi, 
who were paying their oblations to the Deity ; and 
believe me, excellent SMERDIs, in this laſt number 
I obſerved a reſemblance of thee: 

The image of the Deity was * repreſented fitting, to 
intimate ſtadility. A torch was held in her right hand, 
and a patera in her left: the one to expreſs her character 
as the genial heat of the ſyſtem; the other, that as the 


perſon of philoſophy, ſhe expected continual preſents 


ſhould be made to her, becauſe philoſophy is the —_ 


exerciſe of the reaſon. Before her ſtood an altar with 
fire always blazing, and fix prieſteſſes danced round it 
in myſtic meaſures. My guide told me, they copied 
the movements of the worlds on high. I put queſtions 
to him, in walking over the temple, concerning the 
antiquity and ceremonies of it. He anſwered, that 
bimſelf had raiſed it, and that every man was ad- 
mitted, who had contributed in the leaſt to the im- 
-provernent of phyſical knowledge. 

On returning to the eaſtern avenue, I was ſurprized 
to ſee many in Grecian habits, in cloſe © conference 


With the Ægyptians, and particularly with one, who 


© Tn this viſion the progreſs of philoſophy is marked from 
the earlieſt ages to our own times. 
The ſymbols are drawn from the accounts of antiquity. 
8 It is well known, that the Greek philoſophers uſed to 
travel into Egypt, to receive the inſtructions of the prieſts. 
MT Q 4 ſtood 
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| ood near the rotunda, and held a volume under his 
arm. They told me his name was HERMES TRISME- 
GIST Us. Afterwards they repaired to the weſtern door, 
and came up in form with their offerings to the God- 
deſs. The firſt was * THaLEs, whom Pyrxnacgo- 
RAS received with much regard, and made him a low 
obeiſance as to his maſter, He advanced to the altar, 
and out of a cup, which he brought with him, made 

2 libation, which damped the flame of it; and on en- 
quiry I found it to be water. The prieſteſſes were in 
a good deal of conſternation, but the thing proved of 
no conſequence. His great merit in other reſpects was 
admitted as an excuſe for his conceit, that Water 
was the firſt principle of all things; which he defended 
with a'good deal of wild ingenuity. , The next, who 
appeared, were ANAxIMENEs and M rox; the 
one laid a gnomon or dial, and the other a calendar on 
the ſhrine. PyTHAGoRas ſeemed pleaſed with their 
offerings ; and I took notice, through the whole of the 
ſcenary, that the experimental philoſophers were more 
acceptable than the ſyſtematical reaſoners. After this 
!DemocrITus came forward with one of his fol- 
22ſt whoſe name and perſon” 1 was uNacquainted 


'b 7 was the maſter of e vv of bs 
=; AwNAX1MENES was the firſt, who — into 
Greece, and put it up at Sparta to — err of chat 
people. 1 

* Maron n e the Gunk Ghdun 
into 2 He lived towards the beginning of my Pelo- 


1 See Lens n Vol. 
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with. He laughed excetdingly at THaALEs, as he 
paſſed by; and when he came to the image, compoſed 
himſelf with difficulty, and threw down an heap of 
ſand. The aſſembly cried out to him, that he had 
faxed the ridicule on himſelf. This only increaſed his 
diverſion, and he immediately went away with his pu- 
pil: PyTHAGoRas declared, he was glad to be well 
rid of them, adding, that he was more averſe to the 
= ſcholar; than the maſter; ſince I have objections to 
him, ſaid he, not only as a maintainer of the atomic 
ſcheme, and a contemner of the Goddeſs; but as one, 
who, though he lives upon legumes himſelf, teaches o- 
thers to have an extravagant fondneſs for fleſh.” As ſoon 
as theſe withdrew, " ANAXAGoRas- appeared, who, 
notwithſtanding he denied the divinity of MiTHR As, had 
more honours paid him, than the moſt/ ſtrenuous aſſer- 
tor of it among the magi in the eaſtern avenue. 1 
was going to have expoſtulated with the prieſt on this 
manifeft partiality, but was called off to other objects. 
For on caſting my eyes to the weſtern entrance, I 


Wought Ia my friend *SOCRATEs look in upon us: 


| yp” Ericunys, a philoſopher of great temperance in his 
own manners, but whoſe principles have been thought to 
lead to very hurtful conſequences. His followers were ge- 
rally — for their debauched and owes, a of 
livin 4 rf 
| 852 Le — xXxV II. Vol. I. He was accuſed at 4 
thens for impiety, having 8 mine 
fire, no bigger than the Peloponneſus. 

* SOCRATEs had a contempt for phyſical ante 0 ap- 
plied himſelf to morals, as being much rn 
important. 1 


( vhat I naturally expected from this event) indignation 
in the faces: of thoſe, who beheld it, I found moſt peo- 


any other cauſe, which can be aſſigned, Au 
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he turned away preſently with an air of irony and ban 
ter. He ſeemed to have two diſciples with him; the 
one followed his maſter ; and the *other, having ac- 
companied him a little while, ſtepped back, and viſited 
the temple. His fellow called after him, and rebuked 
him, but he gave no attention to it. He ſeemed habited 
with much oftentation, and had a majeſty in his gait 
and manner, that was almoſt theatrical. Many throng- 
ed about him, and endeavoured to recommend them- 
felves; but it was remarkable, that one of his pupils, 
who had a rough bold appearance, yet whoſe demeanor 
beſpoke” n good deal of fmartneſs and; ſenſe, preſſed 
zudely: by him, and pretended, that be had a better 
right to the general approbation. Inſtead of abferving 


ple were not diſſatisfied; and that the man, by a plau- 
ſible ſubtilty in his way of talking, ſoon captivated the 
underſtandings and affections of thoſe, who heard him: 
At laſt his friends begun to make ſuch, a noiſe, that 


PrTHAOGORAS thought it quite indecent. He re- 


minded them, that the glory of the Goddeſs was 
1 by filence and contemplation, not * ſophiſtry 
„ Xenornon and Praro. The former was a“ ſtrict 


We of his maſter, and uſed to complain of the latter, 


that he deviated from the maxims of Socrates. They 


bad on this account & great averſion to one another. 


r ArtsTOTLE; who took a pleaſure to contradict PLaro 


his maſter, and differ from him in his writing. 


--£ 'TheAriftotelian way of diſputation has more obſtrufted 
che progreſs of ſcience, in the opinion of lord Bacon, than 


and 


„ WTF. - 
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and d iſpute; and proteſted, he would turn them every i | 
ene out of the dome, if they would not be quiet. As - | 
to the perſon, to whom the indignity was offered, he ill 
ſeetied inclined to turn back again, and find out So- lll 
tkATEs. Accordingly, after converſing with ſome | 


of the peometricians, he was preparing to go out; but il 
Pyirt con ſtopped him at the door, and recommend = MI 
ed him to four of his followers, who opened to him the 
myfteries of that philoſophy.” He then left us, nor ap- | 
patted a fecond time amongſt us. I obſerved, during | 
the whole of this time, chat the weſtern portico was vary 
inſtant more and more crowded with the worlhippers | 
of the Goddeſs. Some entered with diſſections of plants | 
and animal, others with catalogues of the ftars, others | 
with ſpheres; all which they offered to the image. In | 
the company of thoſe, who walked about with white Lil 
wands, and were ofteh intent on the ſcheihes they | 
drew upon the ground, I could not avoid taking aotice | 
of a perſon, Who had a cone and cylinder in one hand, il 

and a pully in the other. I heard him " ſay, if be 

had a proper glace to ſtand in, he would move the earth.” 
Not long = „there came in one of a fine preſence 


NN Pine es of geometry, and the poem of num | 
dem. "Though he profeſſed to take in all parts of ſcienee, 3 


- yet he applied himſelf chiefly to morality. He was inſtrucbed 


in the Pythagorean philoſophy by Aeneon Tear, Al- 
CHYTAsS, and EuxyTus, who were of that ſect. 

A celebrated faying of Axcmmebs at the fiege of Sy- 
acuſe, when he deſtroyed a ö dy my On 
into the air with a vaſt engine. T | 

» Jutivs Cæsax, who reformed the calendar, 


1 

- ”. 
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and graceful mien, with a laurel-wreath upon his head, 


and a robe of a new and particular faſhion, which hung 
looſely from his left ſhoulder. Every body made way 
for him, and expected, that he would have paid ſome 


reſpect to the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the crowd, as he 


paſſed up to the rotunda ; but he ſpoke to no body ex- 
cept M rox; then addreſſed himſelf to the altar, pre- 
ſented a new calendar, and walked out again. 3 
While I was expreſſing my ſurprize to PYTHAG0- 
RAS at the ſight of this extraordinary perſon, methought 
the whole aſſembly * vaniſhed on the ſudden, We ſound 
ourſelves deſerted and alane. On looking out towards the 
plain, a new temple appeared on the other fide, built 
much after the manner of Py THAaGoras's, and de- 
ſigned to rival it. A great crowd was gathered about 
it, and all men went into it. Curioſity diſpoſed me to 
viſit it; but my philoſophic guide was exceedingly a- 
verſe to the propoſal, and would have diſſuaded me from 
it. I am not willing, cried he, you ſhould, give 
countenancę to popular errors; and, be aſſured, that 
while this fabric ſtands the teſt of many ages, and en- 
ages the veneration of wiſe poſterity, that. will fall 
into decay and ruin,” When I arrived at the dome, I 


could hardly make my way into it for the numbers, 


that ſurrounded it, and filled the avenues and precincts 


of it: As ſoon as I got near enough to the Goddeſs, 
1 diſcerned,” n was conſecrated 0 VSITA 


22 Jocks babies ages, when the Ptolomaic ſyſtem v was 
moſt univerſally credited, the rp pK N of the 
ee | 


in 
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in the capacity of earth. An altar of turf ſtood before 


the image, which was, as in the other temple, repre - 


ſented fitting, Seven prieſteſles attended it, but their 
dance was fo extremely confuſed and irregular, that 
I could not help ſaying to one, who was near me, 
© there was neither grace nor harmony in their mo- 
„ tion.” The chief prieſt, who overheard me, and had 
taught them the perplexed figures, which they moved 
in, expreſſed ſome anger at my freedom, and would 
have put me out of countenance, had I not been ſup» 
ported by a king, who came far from the weſt, and 
declared publickly, If he had been conſulted on the 
© plan both of the building and the dance, he would 
© have contrived much better.“ The moſt devout wor- 
ſhipper was a ſatrap of Babylon, followed by a great 
number of Arabians, who were equally admirers of the 
prieft, and votaries of the Deity, with himſelf. I obſerved 
about this time a very extraordinary perſon, dreſſed in a 
plain white habit tied round his body with a rope, his head 
coveredwith a veil or hood, which on the veil's being 


thrown back dazzled my eyes, as it were made of * braſs. 


He 

The cycles and epicycles of ProleMy. He appeared 
under ANTONiNus PHILosoruus, and was a famous geo- 
grapher and aſtronomer in Alexandria. 

* Alruoxso, King of Caſtile, who is reported to have 
faid, on being inſtructed in Prorxux's aſtronomy, that 
had God conſulted him at the creation, he could have con- 
trived a much ſimpler ſyſtem. 

* ALMamon, caliph of Babylon, Who cauſed ProLez- 
MY's works to be tranſlated into Arabic, about the eleventh 
century, 

Ihe reader will preſently find, that this deſcription is 
meant for Friar Ba cox, who had a very inventive and inqui- 
fitive genius, in an age of blind ignorance and ſubjection to 
the authority of great names. He was vulgarly taken for 
a conjurer and magician, becauſe he knew more of the 
wonders of nature than other men. The ſtories —— the 

| razen 
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He pryed with the minuteſt exactneſs into every corner of 
the temple, and diſdained to be content with the infor- 
mation, which the ordinary attendants would have af 
forded him. This behaviour raiſed great jealouſy an! 
great admiration. In his right hand he held pieces of 
cryſtal cut into various forms ; in his left, a few ſpecimens 
of different kinds of minerals. He was deſirous to ap- 
proach. the altar, and made towards it, that, as he ſaid, 
he might contemplate at leiſure the rites of it, and the 
influence, which the charms of the Prieſteſſes had in * en- 
gaging every ſpectator to the worſhip of the Deity. By 
this time the freedom of his ſpirit had gained him ene- 
mies. They applied themſelves to keep him as near the 
door, and as far from the receſſes of the temple as they 
could; and in a moment I heard a confuſed, ſenſeleſs, 
and unintelligible murmur of necromancy, magic, en- 
chanter ; and any perſons, exactly habited in the ſame 
manner with himfelf, whiſpered much ſlander of him 
amongſt the croud. Some expreſſed the greateſt ab- 
horrence of him on account of theſe ſuggeſtions ; others 
were ſo filly, as both to believe, that he was ſkilled in 
divination, and to be pleaſed with hearing it. They 
propounded curious queſtions to him, and ſecretly aimed 
to be inſtructed by him in the art. He took great pains 


brazen head which, gave articulate ſounds, are unqueſtion- 
ably fabulous. He wrote of viſion, of optical glaſſes, of 
chemiſtry, &c. He had ſome faith in aſtrology, but much 
more qualified and philoſophical than that of the aura 
who have heen devoted to it. Pope NicyoLas the 4th, by 
the inſtigation of the monks of Bacon's own order, put 
him under cloſe confinement, from which he was ſet at li- 
berty by the means of ſeveral noble perſons. It is very 
probable from ſome paſſages in his works, that he was the in- 
yentor of gunpowder, E 

* Aftrology, which is productive of the worſt ſuperſtition, 
was derived from, and chiefly purſued during the credit and 
cultivation of the falſe aſtronomy. jo 


to 
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to explain and vindicate at large his conduct, yet to no 
purpoſe. I then ſaw the chief prieſt of this ſpurious 
temple command one, who ſtood near him, and was 
much diſtinguiſhed by his favour, to go and bind in 
chains the man, who had created ſo much attention, and 
diſturbed the ſervice and devotion of the place. He, 
who had been thus commanded, executed his office 
withla ſuitable ſeverity, He wore a rich prieſtly gar- 
ment and a ſcarlet cap. To his girdle was fixed a 
bunch of keys, which, as I thought, belonged to the ſe- 
veral gates and doors of the Retunda, I felt a very 
hearty compaſſion for the fate of the unhappy perſon, 
which prompted me to walk towards him, and adminiſ- 
ter ſome comfort. But on talking with him, I found> 
that a juſt reſentment had poſſeſſed him very ſtrongly ; 
for he proceeded even to menaces, and told me, that 
© by JUPITER, he knew of a certain combuſtible mat- 
© ter, which, if properly applied, would tear the temple 
© from it's foundations, and bury the prieſt with his Veſta 
&« inthe ruins of it.” Others came up, who releaſed him, 
and immediately he retired in precipitation, with * one, 
whom I underſtood to be his diſciple and intimate fel; 
low-labourer. Some time after, the dome gave a loud 
and dreadful crack: the aſſembly had for the moſt part 
warning and leiſure to retire, but on it's fall the prieſt 
and Goddeſs were never heard of more, 

I could not in my own mind acquit this ſtranger with 
the brazen head (for whom I almoſt began to entertain 
as much reſpect, as for my friend with the golden thigh) 
of having a principal ſhare in producing this event. 
However, I forbore to ſay what I knew of it, and 


d Thomas Bunce, a Franciſcan frier, the follower 
and companion of Ro ER Bacon. | 
haſtened 
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haſtened back to Py THAGoRAs's temple with the 
multitude, where I was amazed on my return to find 
the moſt conſiderable philoſophers, who were before in 
the © weſtern avenue, again making their appearance 
init. And now great numbers, who were received with 
peculiar honours, came in from a quarter, where I leaſt 
expected them, the northern portico, They were ha- 
bited in an uncouth manner, and wholly unlike any 
thing I have ſeen either in Perſia or in Greece. The 
firſt made a merit of that, which I had been careful not 
to charge on any one; and indeed took away my ſuſ- 
picions of the man, who had been fettered in the other 
temple, by recommending himſelf for having endea- 
voured to draw the many from the-worſhip of the pre- 
tended Deity, to revive the honours of the true. He 
deſcribed the ſeveral arts he had uſed, to undermine and 
deſtroy that temple, with ſucceſs, PyYTHAGORAs re- 
ceived him affectionately, and admitted him into a part- 
nerſhip of the prieſthood for his extraordinary ſervices. 
'The © next, who came forward, laid a teleſcope at the 
foot of the altar. The * third, who had a good deal of 
pride and haughtineſs in his manner, was employed 
to delineate the motions of the heavenly bodies on the 
roof of the Rotunda, He afterwards talked to Py- 
THAGORAS about reconciling the worſhip of the two 
temples, but the propoſition was rejected with con- 
| tempt. 


© Alludes to the reſtoration of the ancient philoſophy and 
writings. : 
When Cor ERNIcus appeared in the thirteenth century, 
the ſyſtem of Protemy loſt it's reputation. He was the 


reſtorer of the Pythagorean opinion, that the ſun is in the 
Center. 


_ © GaLI1LEo the inventor of the teleſcope. 
f Trcxo Branx the Dane, who lived in the fiftcenth 
| century 


ITY * 
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tempt. The # fourth was dreſſed in a ſoldier's habit. He 


carried in his hand a double cube, and had a rabble of © 


chymiſts at his heels, As he came up to the altar, he 
juſtled him, who had fo rudely preſſed by his maſter 
early in the viſion, and a conteſt enſued, The ſuf- 
frages of the croud were divided; but the military 
philoſapher baving the geometricians on his ſide, ſeemed 
to get the better in the diſpute, They were both jea» 
lous of their fame, and diligent to canvaſs the opinions 
of the by-ſtanders, At laſt * one advanced up the ſame 
avenue, who profeſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with the 
reaſonings of either, He wore a gown covered with 
loops'of gold, and in the form and richneſs of his habit 


century, in a little iſland, which the king of Denmark had 
given him. He is repreſented” to have been of a moroſe 
t:mper, but a great aſtronomer. He ſpent twenty years and 
5009 dollars in making a ſphere, on which he had delineated, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, the various courſes of the planets 
and appearances of the conſtellations at various ſeaſons of 
the year. He has given an accurate deſcription of it in his 
Works. There is a ſyſtem called the Tychonic, deſigned to 
compound the difference between the Ptolomaic and Coper- 
nican. See Hur. 


5 DescarTEs, who had been a ſoldier, before he turned 


philoſopher, helped to reform the errors, and hurt the credit 
of Az1sTOTLE, whoſe opinions had long been the ſtandard 
of ſcience. His geometry is much eſteemed. He was 
the inventor of the double cube, and a favourite of the 
chymiſts. 
bh Lord Chan, Bacon, who firſt opened the method of in- 
duction in philoſophy, and reaſoning ſrom effects to cauſes. 
See his Nowum Organum, and his book de Augm. ſcientiarum. 
= differed 
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differed from the reſt. On inquiry, I found, though 
he was employed in a public character in his own 
country, yet he had found leiſure, as well as genius 
and inclination, to ſtrike into the paths of philoſophy, 
and was defirous to pay his homage to the ſhrine. _ At 
parting he put a paper into the hands of PyrrHAGO- 
RAs, Which was a project for the improvement of the 
ſciences. He was ſucceeded by 'another, who had an 
aſpe& of great ſeriouſneſs and piety, and uſhered in a 
large tribe of worſhippers. He held in his hand an 
*2jr-pump, and diſcourſed ſtrongly with Py THAGO- 
As in favour of the paper, which had juſt been pre- 
ſented to him. When I ſurveyed the train, that fol- 
lowed him, I could neither count the number of per- 
ſons, who poured in one after another, nor the inven- 


tions, which they brought with them. Among theſe 


i Mr. BoyLe, one of the firſt, who ſtruck into lord Ba- 

con's way with extraordinary ſucceſs, and was the beſt ex- 
perimental philoſopher, that any age has known. He at- 
tempted an hiſtory of the air, and contrived the air-pump. 
* The Jew has a note in this place, where he ſays, that 
for the ſake of brevity and perſpicuity, he has uſed the mo- 
dern term air-pump, and in another the word pendulum ; 
becauſe they are expreſſed with much circumlocution in the 
old Perſic, and the things are to be known with difficulty 
from the particular deſcriptions of them ; a note plainly in- 
tended to imprint a notion of ſeriouſneſs, and amuſe the 
reader. | 

L Alluding to Mr. Bore's treatiſes on the Uſefulneſs of ex- 
perimental knowledge, which he publiſhed at the time of 


inſtituting the Royal Society. 
| I obſerved, 
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I obſerved, that two n men ſtepped up to the veſtal, 
who ſtood outermoſt in the rotunda, and preſented her 
with five pages, and agolden ring, But methought the 
oddeſt figure I ſaw, was a perſon, who entered the 
temple with a pair of wings upon his back, and on 


coming near to the altar, eyed a virgin attending one. 


of the prieſteſſes with ſo much tenderneſs, that the ge- 
nerality begun to laugh at him, and concluded his gra- 
vity had a great mixture of abſurdity, What made it 
the more ridiculous was, that every one underſtood ſhe 
was not to be come at, and had made a vow of chaſti- 
ty. Thoſe, who knew him. better, ſaid, he was a 
man of Tenſe, and truly devoted to the Goddeſs. The 
next, who drew my attention, drewaponunnielf like- 
wiſe the eyes and admiration of all preſent, He had 
ſuch a modeſty in his deportment, that while he bluſh» 
ed to receive thoſe honours, which were paid to his 
merit, he put envy and detraction out of countenance. 
The geometricians went in a body to meet him; and 


it was remarked, that he paid a particular reſpe& to 


o one of them, to whom he owned himſelf greatly o- 
bliged. The two contending philoſophers were the 
only men a in his preſence; they united on this 


m eee, and Cass INI diſcovered the Satellites and 


ring of Saturn. 


a Biſhop WIIxIxs bad a ſtrong notion, that an art of 
flying might be invented, ana ſtruck out ſeveral ſchemes for 


accompliſhing a voyage to the moon. Though he had a 


clear, reaſoning, mathematical head, yet he indulged him - 
ſelf in conceits of this nature. See his Math. Magic, &c. 
* Sir Isaac NewToN was a great admirer of Ever ip. 


Vor,IV. R occaſion, 
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occaſion, and went out together. As the northern 
genius came forward, PYTHAGoRaAs entreated him to 
accept his office in that temple, as more worthy of it 
than himſelf. He declined it, and ſaid, he was ſen- 
fible, that theſe favours much exceeded the meaſure of 
his deſerts. He could wiſh therefore, that an intimate 
friend of his might ſhare in them, from whom he had 
received many lights, and who would yield to no body 
in that aſſembly, either for the zeal, or the ſucceſs of 
his enquiries after truth.” Immediately PyTHAGo- 
RAS led up ? one, who preſented a magnet, and. a bag 
of winds; of which laſt, I was told, he better under- 
ſtood the management, than either *ULyssEes or his 
companions, This excellent perſon then advancing 
"himſelf towards the Goddeſs, laid a * cryſtal priſm and 
a "pendulum at her feet. The image nodded, and the 
flame on the altar burnt brighter. In that inſtant I 
imagined I aw SocrarEs among his attendants, 1 
accoſted him immediately, and asked, what had in- 
duced him to enter the temple now, when he had paſſed 
by it before with diſdain. He anſwered, All truths 
are connected. This great man has carried natural 
knowledge to ſuch an height, that I am convinced the 
botinds of moral philoſophy muſt be extended in pro- 
portion.” © Surely, ſaid I to myſelf in rapture: and 
aſtoniſhment, we have cauſe to regret the unmesſura- 


Dr. Hay. See his theory of the magnet and of c. 

winds in the Philoſophic. Tranſa | 

© 4 See the X. B. Hou. Opvss, Fa 

2, The one alluding to his diſcoveries.in, 8 the o- 
e to his grand principle of gravitation. 


bleneſ 


the atoms of DEMocRITVUs, when by the affiftance 
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bleneſs of art, and the ſhortneſs of life, which contri- 
bute equally to conceal from us theſe amazing diſcove- 
ries. There has not been wanting induſtry or genius 
in our times; but we poſſeſs theſe inſtruments of ſcience 
in vain, if what the reaſon of one age approves, the 
reaſon of another condemns; and if it be the will of 
the great OR OMASDEs,: that truth ſhould be rather 
ſtumbled on by accident, than found upon ſearch, We 
have a contempt for the low attainments of ancient 
days; and yet our ſucceſſors will. ſtill more juſtly laugh 
at us, for giving credit to the water of THAT ES, and 


of 


t, * Sir Ie NEwren ſeems, in different, parts of his 
life, to have entertained conjectures, not unlike the two dif- 
ferent principles on which the ſyſtems of Taauss: and Ds- 
MOCRITUS were founded, though conceived and expreſſed 
much more intelligibly and philoſophically. In a letter to 


Mr. Or.vxxBURG, dated Jan. 25, 1675-6, he has theſe re- 
markable words; ¶ The frame of nature may be nothing but 
various contextures of Ætherial ſpirits condenſed as it were 
by precipitation, ſomething after the manner, that vapours 
are \condenſed into water, or exhalations into groſſer ſub- 


—— 


ſtances, though not ſo eaſily condenſible; and aſter conden- 


ſation. wrought into various forms, at firſt by the immediate 


hand of the Creator, and ever ſince by the power of nature, 


who, by virtue of the command, inereaſe and multiply, be- 


came à complete imitator of the copies ſet her by the pro- 


toplaſt. Thus may all things be originated from ther, 
&c.” In the ſecond edition of his Optics, 1717, towards the 


4 


be compoſed of hard particles ; for otherwiſe fluids would 
$1919 N not 
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of a few rational principles, and rational men, they ſhall 
have opened a field of knowledge to be perpetually en- 
larged by experience; in which every one of common 
ſenſe, and common obſervation, may be uſeful; where 
the ſenſualiſt may find ſomething; that will promote his 
pleaſures, and the virtuous can find nothing, that is 
unworthy of his labours.” This ſtrain of eloquence 
diſturbed my reſt, and broke the agreeable viſion. 
Excellent SMERD1s,. vouchſafe to unfold the hidden 
meaning of what I have related. If the whole be chi- 
merical, and aroſe from the fumes of indigeſtion, and a 
diſordered ſtate of body, permit me at leaſt to ſay, that my 
ſleeping thanghts are much better than my waking ones. 
But if it was preſented to my fancy by thoſe genii, who 
haunt the ſlumbers of the pious, and poſſeſs the mirror 
of futurity, I ſhall think myſelf the moſt highly favoured 
of mank_Þ C. 
not congeal, &c. and therefore hardneſs may be reckoned 
the property of all uncompounded matter, &c. All theſe 
things conſidered, it is probable, that God in the beginning 
formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, move- 
able particles, &c. Theſe primitive particles being ſolid, are 
incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them; even ſo hard, as never to break or wear in pieces, &c.” 
The firſt of theſe conjectures bears a reſemblance to the 
water or Ether of TyaLzs ; the ſecond to the atomic or 


corpuſcular philoſophy of DewocriTvus. 


End of the Fourth Volume, 


